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In my last lecture I was constrainod to pass, somewhat 
too hastily, from the poetiy of Pope to tSiat of Cowper, 
thus bringing the earlier portion of the eighteentli century 
in too close contact with ita later period. It haa been 
my aim, throughout this course of lectures, to mate it, as 
far as possible, comprehensive not only of the exposition 
of the indiyidual poets selected, but of the progress of 
English poetry in ita successive ages, as it has hcea modi- 
fied by the influence of genius and the spirit of the times. 
I propose, therefore, iu order not to deviate now from the 
plan as presented to my own mind at the outset, to endea 
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vOTir to supply, in a verj general way, the chasm in my 
last lecture hctwcen Pope and Cowper. Before proceeding 
to the chief subject of the present lecture, I wish to dis- 
pose in as short a space of some of the omitted subjects. 
The influence of Pope's poetry, or rather that school of 
poetry which began with Bryden and was completed by 
Pope, was unquestionably ' 'ui' us n all th wr' era who 
came within its reach. I du d p by m e versifi- 
cation, and thus, in th h nd f up wh w re defi- 
cient in the natural p w s f !i mas ra became 
mechanical, — a thing of u d an h h. Besides, 

the ear was habituated bu n fiah n of und; for 

Dyl dPjhdp tlmtth" hi fftp 

f m f — th hym g pi t f th t yll 1 1 

1 Thyhdtl-llptyto t th 

pot ftp dthbl dsi fth 

tes th t y p y rs fi Id f t th 

m muf, tit y 1 h f t It b 

tdfhd'apt whh hd U 

gltth d hwO th Bd 

th 1 11 f ulty li te aim t 1 u, ly t 

fh fmt I dsth Ittpw f 

g th m t TV th th m t li d 

t il f fh h 1 ym pi t th f 

ptcalmu. wdftothnh d dh 

whi h th 11 p t h d t k h d 1 ht I 

hi ted hm fHpw b tl th I a^, ind 
tl 1 ea ih m 1 dy f Sh k p dm bl 

d m t blank d th q ally pj pn t p 

bl k ts d th ty f fit h m 11 

poems, ceased to be appreciated; and, when Pope is ex- 
tolled as having brought verse to perfection, it is forgotten 
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that there is a multitude of other metrical constructions 
besides that on whicli he relied. Indeed, when, he de- 
parted irom the one tune he played so sweetly, in other 
measures he failed egregiously; for, when attempting an 
unwonfed lyrical strain in honour of St. Cecilia, to whom 
certainly his bost music was due, the straia he uttered 
was one from which the saint herself could scarce have 
eztracted melody; and in that much overrated ode, "The 
Dying Christian to his Soul," the sound of the verses is 
at once poor and inappropriate, falling greatly below the 
solemnity of the subject. But the imitators of Pope 
risked few sueh experiments, and followed their model in 
that species of verso in which he had been so successful 
that they were willing to consider it the chief and best 
of English measure, if not the only one worth cultivating. 
Prosperous as both Dryden and Pope had been in establish- 
ing each in his day, and though there have been critics 
who have praised that species of poetry as the highest order 
of poetry, it is a school in which not one poet of eminence 
has risen. In faet, it died with Pope; for, when carried 
to its legitimate results, it then became obviona how much 
nature had been sacrificed to art, and how, sooner or 
later, the heart of the nation craved that nature should 
be brought home to enjoy her own again. The truth was 
told in some lines by Dryden : — 

" Tiiere is musia, uninformed by ait. 
In ttoao TtUd notes whieh, wilh a mBirj heart, 
The birds in nnft'equentad shades express. 
Who, better taught at home, yet please us less." 

Giving to Pope all praise for skill as a versifier in one 
form of verse, I oannot but consider his metrical powers 
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as greatly overrated, wheu I rGmemlier how Hmited they 
were ia their application. Indeed, it seems to me eon- 
elusive of the sinking of English poetry during that 
period, that its music was monotonous. The Muse had 
given Tip maiiy of her grandest and sweetest notes. Ar- 
tificial poetical composition needs but a limited set of 
metres, like a musical instrument with its certain range 
of kejs. But true poetry has its hundred, its unnum- 
bered voices, like nature. The poet needs them all : each 
one in its true time ia ready in his service. How narrow 
must the scope of poetry have grown when, as with the 
poets and critics of a considerable part of the eighteenth 
century, the high-wrought, one-toned verse of Pope at- 
tained such exaggerated and ezeluaive favour I It has 
not been so with the greatest of onr poets ; and it is in- 
deed one proof of their greatness that there were perpe- 
tually rising, in their spirile, imaginations and thoughts 
and passions each naturally seeking and finding utterance 
in varied and appropriate measure. When calling quickly 
to my memory the vast variety of English metres, the 
compass of instrumental musie seems an inadequate paral- 
lel to the many-toned voice of Poetry. I would find it 
rather in the multitudinous sounds of nature herself, — 

"For terror, joy, or pity, 

Yost is ihe compass and tlie swell of Dotes ; 
From the bsibe's first ery, lo Toioe oF regal eitj. 

Rolling a solemn aea-like bass, that floats 
Far as the woodlands, with the trill to blend 

Of that shj songBtress nhoEo love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to deaoend 

Whilo hovering o'er the moonlight-vale ; 

The henvana, whose aspect makes our minds as still 
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MONOTONY OP rOTE'S VBKSE. IS 

lonumerable vnicoa fill 

With eyerlBBting hurmonj; 
Tba tonerlDg haadtonda, crowned nith mlet. 

Their feet among the billows, know 
Tiat Oooaji is a mighty harmoniBti 

Thy pinions, univoraal air, 
Bvar waving to and fro. 

Are delegates of iiarmonj, and bear 
Strains fhat auppurt tbe aeasons in tteir round : 
Stem winter loves a dirge-lilta sound." 

Turn to tte pages of Pope or of his imitatora: 
the sound comes like the melody from a well-tuned 
and well-touclied musical iDStrament; but when you 
listen, with an ear well oultivatcd by tbe atudj of the 
metrical combination and flow of words, to the n 
music that may be heard, either sensibly or ii 
from the pages of the greater poets, the sound comes 
with the touching and ovor-vatied harmony of nature, — at 
one time with the loud Toice of the stormy wind, again 
with the soothing murmur of a breeze blowing through the 
tops of pine-trees; at one time with surges like ocean 
angiy and enohafcd, again like the ripples of a lake or 
tiyer touching the sides of an anchored ship, or the 
gentle sounds of a running brook. 

I notice this subject of versification becaiae the merits 
of Pope in this department havo been, I think, exagge- 
rated in a manner injurious to English poetry, as super- 
seding its noblest and most varied metres. A style of ver- 
sifloation was introduced which fascinated the car, because 
the tune, though soon monotonous, was not only smooth 
but marked. If the ear onco content itself with this 
form, it is apt to neglect that cultivation which is 
for the enjoyment of the finest poetical melody ii 
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languafje. It was a sign of tlie coming regeneration of 
Englisli poetry when ^ome appeared who Hou&Iit other 
forms of verse than that one which Pjpe had Ip 
queatheil to his imitators Simultaneoua with this was 
a returning sense of what was due to nature, — aa evident 
desire to quit the path which had been so artificiiJly eut 
and heaten. Pope's immediate followers had pushed the 
system to its limits; and readers began at last to ask them- 
selves whether something else was not wanted besides 
polished language, verse of an unrolieved smoothness, 
and a certain perpotually-reeumng assortment of images, 
which had become so much the traditional property of 
the versifieis that a writer oould set himself in the ■ 
business, as any tradesman might supply himself with his 
stock in trade. People were growing weary of hearing 
nothing but cold mythological personifications. They 
soaroely ventured to say so; but, for all that, it was a relief 
to hear the sun eallod byhis simple almaoac-name instead 
of the loflier prescriptive title of Phtehus. The moon 
had been known only as Diana. Naiads were as plenty 
in every watercourse as fish. Dryads were as common as 
birds; and every west wind that blew, whether it was 
"the sweet south or the blustering northwester, was a 
gentle zephyr." The versifiers who took Pope for their 
model were like the artisfa who illustrated his poems bj 
carrying the system out to all its eonaeqnencea. In one 
of the early editions of his poems there is an engraving 
prefixed to the "Essay on Criticism," representing some 
venerable ancient introducing Pope, the little Queen 
Anne's poet, wrapped in a Eoman toga, to the nine Muses, 
who are seated by the side of a kind of creek, olad in the 
usual amount of clothing deemed appropriate to the aam- 
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fort of a Muse, — oao of them with a foot in the water 
and Jookiag up to the sky, and another seated on a small 
eminence and busy performing on the bass-TioI. This 
was the taate of the times : poetry iad set the fashion, 
and the arts followed iu tho train. 

K Pope was followed hy aeryUe imitators, there also 
came after him poets who, with a truer fervour of inspira- 
tion, sought to unfetter the poetry of their country from 
the technicalities and the artifices which had been woven 
round it. They were obliged to toil against the influence 
of established authority and a dominant false taste. 
Thomson, and Gray, and Goldsmith, and Beattie, and 
Churohhill, and Collins, contributed to the revival of a 
truer spirit of poetry, and have left behind th.em poems 
which it is much easier for me to find space for in my good 
opinion than in my lectures. There was Ohatterton, too 
truly 

"Thomurrcllousboj, 
The sleepless seal that perished in his prido." 

Hereditary insanity and the frenzy of a frustrated ambi- 
tion tortured his young leart; and, after having baffled 
half the learning of Britain by his impostures, he ended 
hia brief agony of life by poison. 

The poets of the eighteenth century, especially its 
latter portion, deserved much for ridding English poetry 
of its cold formalities and pouring fresh life-blood into 
it. Especially was this the merit of bim whom in the 
last lecture I presented to you in such a hurried, crowded 
comment, — the happy, unhappy — the cheerful, melancholy 
— Cowper. 

These poets not only threw off the depressing weight 
of an artificial taate still remaining from the Anglo- 
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Ig LB CTTIBE TEMT H. 

Gallim Bclool of poelrj, but tkeie wu m advcise «uaio. 
lit,, in tie litoint, dioWoisliip of Dr. John.on. Tliis 
.ullorily W08 oierted not oilj lo Ike full «it«iit of li» 
colloquial iufluenee, but made still more absolute and more 
lasting in a wo* to wbicli I baYo alluded onee or twice 
in tte course of tbese lectures, and on wbicb I must now 
dwell for a few minutes. 

Let me preface wbat I have to say eitter directly or in 
illustration of Dr. Johnson with tke remark that it applies 
to him solely as a critic of poetry. As the maior of tie 
great Biolionary of onr language, be is entitled to the 
most reyorenlial gratitude of eyeiy student of English hte- 
rature. Ho has written much esoellent morality, and as 
a man be was kind in deeds while harsh in words. When 
the late Bishop White, visiling England in early Me, 
was introduced to him. Dr. Johnson said to him, in allu- 
sion to the then recent Stamp Act difficulties, "Sb, if I 
had been prime minister I would haYO sent a frigate and 
loYolIed one of your principal cities." "But," added the 
bishop, in recording this remark, with the admirable dis- 
■ crimination of a gontlc-hearted man, "I board from him 
sentiments conrinoing me be would not have done as ho 
said." The present examination has reference, however, to 
Dr. Johnson's words, his critical judgments. I have no 
ambition to stretch myself to the tiptoe height of my 
small stature to strike a blow at a lofty name. The repu- 
tation of Dr. Johnson, and Ibe want of a better work on 
the subject, has given to his "Livss of the Poets" a cir- 
culation which bas beyond all question been injurious to 
the cause of our imaginative literature. It was a luckless 
day for the poets wbon tbey fell into the bands of Samuel 
Johnson. This work, which it is absolutely necessary for 
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me to notice, because it is the very book wluct is always 
resorted to as authority in the history and criticism of 
English poetry, — this work has an absurdity in the capi- 
tallettersof its title-page : — "The Lives of the most Emi- 
nent English Poefa;" and when we open it, to one 
astonishment, as has been woll said, tho first name we find 
is that of Oowley. What has become of the morning star 
of English poett^? where is the bright Elizabethan con- 
stellation ? Or, if names be more acceptable than images, 
where is the ever- to-be-honoured Chaucer? Where is 
Spenser? Where Sydney? And, lastly, where is Shak- 
Bpeare. These, and a multitude of othens, not unworthy 
to be placed near thorn, their contemporaries and sueoessors, 
we ha,¥e not. But in their stead we have Roscommon, 
Stepney, and Phillips, and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, 
and King, and Sprat, Halifax, Granville, Sheffield, Con- 
greve, Broome, and other, reputed magnates, metrical 
writers utterly worthless and useless, except as instances 
to show what a small quantity of brains is necessary to 
p d bl to k f drairataon, provided the 

asp -mt will mm 1 t h m If to the likings and 

f h f th d y Th truth that, amidst all the 

mall dcethtw hddtgthrby Johnson as the 
m t m t E 1 h p t M It n is the one solitary 
ptfhh Btth wrong docs not stop 

h P by th d ti that Johnson's regis- 

t y Id 11 b t f th g atest names, and in- 

1 d all th I ttl at th least, abundance of 

th m th s t f th w k as wrong as the plan. 
It t 11 f f 1 f im,— false, I do not 

h t t t y 1 1 t ly D J hnson could make an 
assertion, — false because at variance with the uaimpeach- 
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able authority of the actual poetio inspirations of the 
great poets. Its incurable defect is aa utter absence of 
ima^ nation : it ia a treatise on im^naliYe literature pro- 
duced by an uuiraaginative intellect. Tet it acquired in 
its day an authority wticli none dared publicly to question, 
though there were minds well endowed witli the elements 
of true poetio character which ■de^'ply felt whit injury was 
done to the cause. That ardent enthusiast, full of the 
fervour of genius, Sir Egerfcon Biydge'i, who died only a 
few years ago, has recorded the impres'uon the work made 
on his mind-at the time of its publication " The appear- 
ance of Johnson's Lives," are hn words, "damped my 
epirita aud froze the gonial flowinga of my soul their cap- 
tiousncss, their hardness, their awkward humour, their 
affected raillery and capricious contempt, seemed like the 
burst of discordant sounds upon fairy dreams. If the 
splendour of Collins could n t a t m from such rude- 
nesses, what, I thought m st nf powers expect?" 
Another witness to a snn 1 f 1 ng pressed, not after 
the lapse of years, but p n ptly at th time, was Cowper. 
He revolted especially t J hn n t atment of Milton, 
and espressos a meek man s warmest indignation at the 
critic's injustice. It is in. one of the letters in that inimi- 
table epistolary collection, the most natural and agreeable 
in our literature, — Cowper's Letters, — that he writes in 
those words, after noticing how he has smeared his canvass 
in the portraiture of Milton as a man:— "As a poet, 
Johnson tas treated Milton with severity enough, aud has 
plucked one or two of the most beautiful feathers out of 
his Muse's wings and trampled them under his great foot. 
I am convinced he has no ear for poetical numbers, or 
that it was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of 
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Milton'B. Was there ever anj thing •so delightful as the 
nrnsic of 'Paradise Lost' '' It h hke that of a fine organ, 
has the fullest and tho deepest tones of roajestj, with all 
the softness and elegance of a Donaa fiute, — vanetj with 
out end, and never e^uilled Yet the doctor has little or 
nothing to say upon this eopiou<J theme, hut talks some 
thing about tho unfitnLss of the Engliah language for 
blank verse and how ■ipt it 11, in the mouth nt some 
readers, to degenerate into dethmation Oh, I could 
thrash his old j'lckct till I made his pension jmgle m his 
pocket!" To this plajlul \en£^aiiee of the gentle Cow- 
per, let me add the hclief that Johnson s eulogy of the 
"Paradise Lost" bears the marks ot having been extorted 
from him, chiefly, I presume, out of deference to Addi- 
son's celebrated critical papers on that poem in "The 
Spectator." lie had no sympathy with the highest poetic 
genius that was contemporary with him. The fine 
powers of Gray, the elaborate finish of whose poetiy, it 
might be thought, would have pleased him, were dis- 
paraged in a style disreputable to a candid critic. The 
high, aspiring imagination of the unfortunate Collins won 
no better treatment; and this is lamentable to think of, 
when we remember how his tender nature suffered for the 
want of sympathy, the fever of his visionary tremulous 
spirit turned in the anguish of disappointment to insanity, 
and his fitful career, closing in the succession of a moody 
melancholy, a few Incid intervals, and paroxysms of a 
maniac's violence, when his shrieks were heard in the 
most appalling manner echoing through the cloisters of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

In all that was wrought by the pen of Dr. Johnson, or 
all that rolled fromTis'tongue, there Is ho'evidence of Ids 
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having any appreheiraimi of a bigt effoit of a pure ima- 
gination, whether of the earlier great poets or his con- 
temporaries. When he af<sumed the of&ce of the ^reat 
critic of English poetrj, he ventured on a duty for ishich 
he was physically, intellectually, and morally unfit. Thy- 
9!cally, because hia ehortaightednesa araounted to a species 
of blindness, obliging him to bold communion with the 
visible world through the secondary medium of hooka. 
If I i-eracmber rightly, be waa hard of hearing; to 
certainly was stone-deaf to the finest metres of English 
verae, — that sweet muhio which rises up to the imagina- 
tion when reading poetry to our silent selves, catehing 
the finw of the ¥crse and beautiful sounds, though in 
silence as still as a midnight thought. Unless poetry 
beat stoutly and rattled loudly ou the drum of Di. John- 
son's ear, he prqtJaiined there was no melody in it, as ho 
said of blank veise (spirits of Shatspcare and Milton, 
what a thought!) that it waa verse only to the eye. 
How far Dr. Johnson's education influenced bis character 
it is not necrasary to aalc; but there was one of hia 
teachers whoae influence may have bad some connection 
with the Johnsonian grandiloquence: this was a man 
that publisheJ a spelling-book and dedicated it to the 
Univense. Intellectually Dr. Johnson was djgijua^fied 
for the guardianship of the memory of the poets, because, 
whatever were bis powers of argumentation, np__p,ar^ole_ 
of imaginalioa or fancy entered. into his constitution. 
He was perpetually striving to disen chant poetry of all 
its magic, to strip it of the radiant veatments of its ima- 
ginative pbiloaophy, "sky-robea apun out of Iria woof," 
and wrap it in the coarse, home-spun cloak of his logic. 
Morally, Johnson was unfit for the lofty task, without, 
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of coarse, meaDing to impeacli tho uprightness of his 
etaracter or his piety. It haa been said, with great truth, 
that, as the poet must write in the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
so the reader of poetry who would rightly feel arid enjoy 
it must in like manner pass out of himself into it. He 
must forget himself and his own prejudices and predilec- 
tions and associations, and give himself up to the work 
he is reading, and try to take his stand on the author's 
point of view. So that the obstacles which checks the 
spread of true, genial poetry — of such poetry as carries 
US 6ut of the purlieus of our own Ijahitual notions into 
fresh fields of the imagination — is still the spirit of self- 
ishness, — man's unwillingness to abandon his old invete- 
rate preconceptions. Now, taking this principle, — the 
truth of which must be felt by all, — can there \'e a 
moment's hesitation as to Johnson's moral unfitness for 
poetical criticism ? If the principle hold good as to the 
reader of poetl'y, how much more as to him who sets him- 
self up for a judge to guide and even command the read- 
ing of others ! To forget himself and his own prejudices 
and predilections and associations, fotake his stand on the 
author's point of view, were impossibilities for a nature 
constituted like Johnson's. It dwelt in the impenetrable 
centre of his own habitual notions,^in the thick fog 
of literary bigotry,— taking his stand in himself as the 
central point, and therefore, for the most part, beholding 
things in wrong proportions and in false lights. His poetic 
sympathies were few and contracted ; and, instead of that 
catholic taste which is at once the true critic's power and 
his exceeding great reward, he was bitter and bigoted in 
his judgments and rugged in his feelings. What is the 
entire warp and woof of Boswell's curious biography of 
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but a tissue ot unbroken dOnTuitihrn? Perhaps 
;e ne(er was a yirtitous maa. witb so much if sdh-^h 
s His ajipi-tite for argument waa aa v rau us as tH 
J appt,tito I w 11 not Biy it wag meat and dnnk 
to bim, because h s dogmatism wis intermitted and then 
only in the act f eating Argumentative ti umph was 
his ambition Iiii passion, and it would be ebtying to 
observe into how many opinions strange for a wi=e 
and eood man he was led by this overweening self 
love the adoiation of his own opinions and tastes 
It mide him ftcn the adv cite even of shJlow judg 
ments ma^nihed and mystifitd by swell ng words and 
sometimes f dangerous opniona for instance his ab 
solute doctnne in these words — C ntemplitive piety, 
or the intLrcoui'se between bol and the human soul 
cannot be p etical because among other so|histical 
leasons the essence ot poetry is invention, — such in 
vention as by producing something unexpected surprisea 
and deliohta Ihe topi s ot devotrn ar few Contem 
plative piety cjnn t 1 e i oet eal 1 the topif s of devo 
tioa are few Why what in the world had become 
of the good man s Bi>le'' M irk how Johnson b perpe 
tual intras n f his own person di(y in some shipe or 
other made him censorious an 1 SLoruial — quahties f tal 
to all genial 1 vo of poetry By it and the added in 
cense of flattery which his satellites were forever burning 
beneath his nostrils, the idea of self became an absorbing 
one. Look at the account of him in social life, seizing 
upon almost any opinion for the sake of opposition and 

it was a thing that conld be safely so tampered with ; 
nsulting Garrick, ridiqnling poor Goldsmith, treading 
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upon Boswell aa if he were, in rough sport, rubbing Lis 
tuge foot upon a spaniel's baok, and then, after mono- 
poliaing nearly all the iaik to himself, with an inimitable 
self-complacency esclaiming, "What a fine conversation 
we have had I" — an exclamation which, considering the 
monstrous disproportion, was about aa appropriate as if, 
oa turning down the last leaf of one of the longest of 
these lectures, I were to say to you, " What a fine con- 
versation we have had !" 

Now, if an admirer of Dr. Johnson should be disposed 
to think that I have thrown off the bridle of my tongue, 
let it be remembered what authority his work on the 
poets has exercised. Let it be borne io mind how ho 
has scattered his harsh and scornful judgments) pro- 
nouncing Milton's exquisite " Masque of Comus" a 
drama inelegantly splendid and tediously instraotive ; his 
sonnets, "the best only not bad;" "Lycidas," "vulgar 
and di^usting;" and undoing his reluctant eulogy of 
the "Paradise Lost" by declaring its perusal a duty 
rather than a pleasure, and that wo retire harassed 
and overburdened, besides condemning its diction as 
harsh and barbarous, and waging perpetual war against 
what has been wull styled eminently the English 
metre : how he could find in Milton's republicanism 
nothing but a selfish lawlessness ; and how, after the 
lajse of more than, a hundred years, he could venture 
to say of such a man as Milton, that, omitting publlo 
prayer, he omitted all. Let it be remembered, too, that' 
,^lB.^clii-oritic could discover in Gray's line odes nothing 
more than what he supcroihoualy calls " a kind of strut- 
ting dignity, — a glittering accumulation of ungraceful 
omamunts, image magnified by affectation, and lau 
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gnage laboured into hsirsline^ ;" and that lie dismissed tte 
tnie poetry of tte hapless Collins with the contemptu- 
ous opinion that it may sometimes extort praise when it 
gives little pleasuie. These were judgments, too, coming 
from one who claimed to be himself a poet, esteeming 
the high-aoiinding declamation of hia "London" and 
" Vanity of Human Wishes" as poetry, and priding him- 
self upon hia hundred linea a day. For all the wrong— 
unconacioua wrong and wilful wrong—that Johnaon has 
done the poeta I might l&ke a malicious Tengeance in 
a retaliative censoriousnesa on some of hia own poems. 
Indeed, I had written something of the sort; hut aome 
admirer of Johnaon'a might aay that ia ill-natured and 
has nothing to do with the matter. I think myself it 
would have somethiag to do with it : but let it pass. 

About the aame time the " Lives of the Poeta" waa 
published, another work was also given to the world, 
which, though at first coldly received, and by Johnson 
treated with contempt, was destined to render good 
service to the cauae of English literature. Percy's 
" Reliques of Ancient English Poetry" has been es- 
teemed by high authorities as one of the chief agencies 
iu' reviving a genuine feeling for true poetry in the 
public mind. The traditionary minstrelsy, ancient bal- 
lads, and historical aongs were collected, restored, and 
remodelled, and thus rodeomed from their obscurity, [t 
was a poetry which, to its own oarly generation, had 
ministered ta an important public use by softening, and 
perhaps chastening, the rudeneaa of a martial and un- 
lettered people. It waa now to serve a widely-different 
purpose; — to help in reatoring nature where it had been 
! artifice, to give life again to what had 
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grown cold, and to invigorate a poetrj wbieh was sickly 
from eacessivo refinement. 

But this poetry, wliioh Dr. Percy brought in his collec- 
tion to the aiiciiiaintaiice of scholars and men of reading, 
had a life elsewhere. It was composed of winged words 
thai had taken their flight from one generation to another. 
Its home was not so much in books as in floating tradition 
preserved by affectionate memory. It waa a music in the 
air J for it might he heard sung by reapers in the field one 
harvest after another, by women lightening with its oft- 
repeated strains their household labours, by mothers sing- 
ing over their children, or in soma single chanting to a 
fireside group. It was a poetry dwelling chiefiy in the 
North of Britain, secluded from Southern refincmonts. 
There was, for instance, a Scottish gardener's wife, who had 
an inezhauBtible store of the ballads; some simple, solemn 
ditties, which when she chanted them could bring tears 
down an old man's cheeks, and others spirit-stirring, at 
sound of which the fire flashed in the dark eyes of her 
listening child. That deep dark-eyed Scottish bairn was 
Kobert Burns. His ear was attuned ia childhood to the 
old minstrelsy ; the sounds sunk into his spirit to come 
forth again in after-years, his imagination giving them a 
more glorioua poetry than they had ever echoed to before. 
The obligation of the poet to his other parent w&s oaroful 
religious instruction, which, if it did not furnish safeguards 
against sad escesses of his impetuous passions in after-life, 
at least saved him from ever sinking into the recklessness 
of a reprobate. He has recorded also a debt of his infant 
and boyish days to an old woman domesticated under the 
same humble roof, remarkable, he says, for her ignorance, 
credulity, and superstition, and having the largest collec- 
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tion in the oountrj of talcs and songs coneeming devils, 
ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kel- 
pies, elf-eandles, dead-lights, wxaiths, apparitions, cantrips, 
giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and, other tnunpery. 
"The household life of Barns's parents is represented 
in the imporisliable portraiture of the 'Cotter's Saturday 
Hight;' and the origin of those stanzas finely exMhifa the 
t 1 J f jj-ly 1 t y nfiuences amid the 

t It p f th p t h rt " There was, he 

d m thi g p ul wly bl t his thoughts in the 

ph-TS Lt whpCd Ibja decent, sober 

h d f f-un ly t d ing f ra ly w rship. That single 

mpl t m t thus mp d early life, was the 

g m wh h w p 1 1 by his tr poetic imagination 

t th dm b! d pt b iludcd to. 

Th d ty h t b f 11 th Id r Bums weighed 
h vily th po t 1 yh d I onsequence of the 
f th m f rt th t 11 t th share of the boys 

m lb th w o 1 f th m, — the premature pres- 
sure which IS tjo apt to foice the yjung heart out of its 
true proportions A good plain edur ation led Burns to a 
course of reidiug whii,h might shame many a one with 
better oppoitumties Bnt the poetic instinct in him was 
awakened I imagine, less by what he saw on the pages 
of books than by the traditionary mmitiehy by which he 
was led alcng as by the mn'oo sung up in the air, by the 
invisible Ariel The earhe'it stimnf s ot his powers were 
rude rhymes hilt utteied when he was humming the 
tune, or, in Scottish phrase, ci-ooning to himself, as he has 
described in one of the feimiliar poetical epistles he was 
fond of writing to his friends; — 
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AaiBist as goon as I unuld spell, 
I b) the orambo-j ingle fell, 
Tho' rnde an' rougli; 



The poetic fire was kindled by B^ot!le^ fire; for the first 
of tie loDg series of his love-stories dates in his fifteenth 
jear, when the boy sought Gsprcssion in verse for his 
devotion to his boany partner in tie harvest-field, where 
it was a Soottisb custom to group the reapers in pairs, lad 
a,nd lass. With one whose heart was like tinder, it was 
impulse enough to give speech to his imagination. The 
early trials of his strengtii were very speedily followed by 
the ambition of gaining for himself a name, and even 
more; and this shows bow soon tho coasciousuess of bis 
might came to bim, — the ambition of producing something 
to do honour to his country, his slighted country: — 

"I mind it weel, in early date, 
When I WHS beardless, joaog, and blate. 

And first oonld thrash the barn. 
Or hand a, yokin' at the pleugh, 
An' tbongb forfonghten B!ur oneagh. 

Yet nnco proud to laara ! 
Whan Erst amang the yellow earn 

A man I rsokoned was, 
An' wi' the lave ilk merry morn 

Could rank my rig and lass. 

"E'en then a wish, [I mind its power,) 
A nisli that to my latest hour 

Shall aWonglj heaTe my breast,— 
That I for poor aold BeoUand's sake 
Snme uaafii' plan or book could make, 
Or sing a aang at least. 
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The rongh burr-tblstle, apreadinj 



B'lrn's first notoriety— his first becoming ^nown, as Le 
said, as a mater of rhymes — came in a way aoaroely tu 
have been expectet!, and less congenial with the spirit of 
true poetry than the simple effusions of his better feelings. 
The Churoh of Scotland was divided into two ecclesiasti- 
cal parties, who were waging against each other a warfare 
of words the bitterness of iviiich spread from the manse 
to the cottage; and, as Burns said, polemical divinity was 
putting the country half mad. In the midst of a geDeral 
strife he was not one likely to remain unconcerned. How 
far he felt a real interest in the discussions of "Auld 
Light" aad "New Light" it would be hard to say; but, be 
that as it may, it was a chance for him to feed his hun- 
gering after a name. Ho began his impetuous alliance 
in some of his free-spoken and irreverent productions, 
which were welcomed, as he described It, with a roar of 
applause. This was a welcome given- — such was the heat 
of ecclesiastical factions — not only by laity, but by elei^, 
on the side the poet espoused. These audacious pieces 
wrought this effect to be noticed in tracing the progress 
of Burn's genius : — that they developed, and doubtless at 
the time incieised the nerve and fine of his imaginative 
pjwcrs The infiuenco on the moi-J side of his genius 
was much moie questionable The esceisos which Buvu? 
Witnessed among men active m the national churrh of 
Scotland exaggerated his hitiod of hypocn^y, an 3, at 
th" tame time a. le chics', ne'ii of puUii opinicn, a pallia- 
ti. n of hi^ iwn mi-^d ing^ in the b lief thit the piopriety 
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was an assumed aod saperficial tMDg, as in the address 
to tte "Uueo Guid," or rigidly righteous: — 

**0 ya wha are eae guid joursei, 

Ya've nouglit to do bat mark and tell 

Your neebora' faults and follj ! 
Whose life is liie a wael-gann mill, 

Snpplied wi' store o' water, 
'The heapet happer'a ehblng still. 

And atill tho clap plays clatter," 

Or in t'bjj.t better-known stanza, — 

To see ouraela as others ace ua! 
It Bad friie monie a hlundar frea ua 

And fuolish notion : 
What airs in dress an' gait wad lea'e ub 

AnS o'eii devotion !" 

Burns had an ambition to distinguish himself by bis 
conversational powers, — oratory to groups of villagers : this 
made him a ready disputant in the polemics of the church. 
That soon passed; but be found another kind of inter- 
couraoj — unhappily, a live-long intercourse, with boon 
companions, — a ircer field for his native wit. 
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than was known in tKe domains of peasant-life. The 
fondnesai for reyelry had not yet begun to work its mis- 
chief upon him; and, wTiile free from the sting of self- 
reproach and tho misery of a dangerous indulfccnce, he 
was ahlo to rouse the feeling of nationality on the subject 
of Scotuh dnnk and to give a poetic dignity to distilled 
liijUDr! Tho apmt of Pindar's first Olympic ode — th 
prai'ie jf water and the panegyric on the Sicilian nng — 
hreathes in Burns s stanzai, giym^ as they do a dignity, 
a sublimity to strong drink, by a grand effoit of ima/- 
gination m as&ociating it with the dying Highland 
soldier — 

" Briog a Sootaioaa tma his hill. 
Clap in hia ebeek a highlond gill, 
Bay Buoh I3 Royal Oaorge's will. 

And there's the foa ! 
He has nae thought but how to kill 



" Naa oanld, ft.int-heiu'ted doubtioga t&sei him. 
Death comes; wl' feorloss oyo ho soob him, 
Wi' hluidy hand a welcome gias him; 

And, when he fa's. 
His ItttBsl draught o' hreathing Ica'os him 
In faint hnizaa. 

" Sagas their solemn a'en may steek, 
An^ raise a philosophic reek. 
An' physieaily causes seek, 

In clime and season. 
But lell me Whisky's name in Greek, 
111 tell the reason." 

It seems to have been reserved for Burns, m one 
of the genial moods of the biitter part of his life, to 
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give a picture, at once humorous and elevated, of tipsy- 



" The claohan ylll had niado mo contj, 
I waa na fou, but just had plenty; 
I Btaehored whylea, bnt yet tooli tent aye 

Tofreothoaitoheai 
An' hillocks, stanes, aud busiiea kenned aye 



The most propitious era of the poet's life was that por- 
tion of it spent at the Mossgeil Farm. The cottage, 
with its few acres, had been taken bj the two brothers, 
with the dutiful and affectionato purpose of providing a 
shelter for their parents and the determination of earning 
their subsistence by manlj labonr. It was there made 
manifest that Scotland was in possession of a great 
national poet. The early inspirations of the Scottish 
Muse had been given to the indwellers of a palace, — the 
ancient King James Stuart ; and, after poetry had declined 
with the decline of the national spirit, in consequence of 
the union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
after the lapse of centuries it was reanimated in the 
humble clay cottage of Mossgeil Farm. The poet's life 
was the outdoor-life of a labourer in the fields ; he was in 
perpetual and qnickly-scnsitive comninnion with nature; 
and here especially was gained the glory of the peasant- 
poet of Scotland, The poetry of Burns was as indige- 
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S3 LBCTIIBE TENTH. 

nous as the tliistle ; it was a pure native growtt, as dif- 
ferent as possible from, tlie trim, unnatural exotica whieli 
tad been cultivated with hothouse tcmpcraturo and 
method. The freshness of old Chaucer's genius seemed 
to be breathing again upon British poetry. The long- 
lost honours given by tie chief of the early poets to 
the lowliest flower of the field, as I noticed in a former 
lecture, was now restored, when Burns suddenly checked 
Ms plough at the sight of the mountain-daisy looking up 
to him from the mid-furrows. It was a moment of ge- 
nuine poetic inspiration; for, while actually holding the 
plough, his imagination fashioned itself into musical 
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"Cttuld blew the bitter-biting Sorth 
Upon thy anily, humble birth ,- 
Yet eheerfnllj thou glinted forth 
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"The flanndng flowers our gaidena jield. 
High Bielteriiig woods and wa's maun sliiold; 
But thou, booeath the random biald 



" There, in Ihj scanty mantle clad, 
Tbj snawie bosom sunward spread. 
Thou lifla thy unaasuming head 



"•Such ia the fnle of artlesi 
Sweet floweret of the run 
By love's simplieity betra 



And 


guileless trust. 
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"Bvea thou who mourn'sl the Daisy's fate. 
That fate is thine,— no diatant dale; 
Stern Ruin's ploughshare drives elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till oi-ushed beneath tbo furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom '" 
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M LBCTITKI! TENTH. 

Who ean fail to feel ttat this was 

"iQdeed a genuino birtb. 
Of poetoy :— a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dnat ?" 

What a straitt of truth and imagination, manly and 
tecdor-hearted '. Compare Burns with Pope in deserip- 
tive poetry, — comparison in other departments would he 
ill-judged, — the grotto at Twicltenham with the bleak 
Mossgeil mountain-side; and how redolent of nature is 
this little poem 1 It has the freshness and grateful odour 
that arises from the new furrows of a ploughed field. In 
that singular eolleetion, the " Medieal Kemains of the 
great Lord Bacon," one of the fanciful prescriptions for 
the prolongation of life and the renewing of health was, 
in an early hour, after the sun is risen, to take an air from 

me h h an 1 open place with a ventilation of roses and 
f h It and to stir the earth with infusion of wine 
ni m t loetryin th-s eighteenth century seemed to 
n d m uch renovation; and, after her long conflne- 
n nt n th lose air of an artificial s;^tem, the peasant- 
poet of & , . tl nd ministered to her health. When Bums, 
in the rapt mood of inspiration, was standing with his 
hand on the plough, how little could he haYC dreamed 
that the music thus rising in his heart would wing ita 
flight as far as the English language, — the spirit of every 
true Scotsman, whether in the centre of British India or 
at the farthest west of the wilds of America, kindling at 
the jeo lleetion of that one mountim dai^j ' The criti 
cism wh ch more than dny other deli_,ht8 me is that 
which may sonietimt.3 tl ijti raiely he discoyered in 
the re^onse n ad h the luoinit n f ne ].cef to thit 
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of aaother. Some seven or eight years ago a great poet 
was travelling througii that region of country which has 
earned even the title of The Land of Burns, and one of 
those itinerary records which the imagination of Words- 
worth has scattered in every land he has visited is in 



"'Thersl'6ai(la3tripling,pointiog with meet pride 
Towards n low roof, with green treea lialf eonoeaied, 
'la MoeagBil Farm, and that's tho very field 
Wbore Burns plonghed up tbB diusj.' Far and wido 
A plaia helow stretched seaward; while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, tha Peahs of Arran roaa 
And, b; that simple ootiee, the rapoae 
Of earth, /ky, sea, md air, was Tivifled 
Beneath ' the random hield of elod or stoue.' 
Myriads of daiaies have shone forth in flower 
Near the larlt's nest, and, in tlioir natnral hour. 
Have paaaed away, Issa happy than the one 
That hy tha unwilling ploughshare died lo prove 
Tho tender charm of poetry and love." 

Another poem, composed under the same cireum- 
stinLOB ■JS the " Mountain-Daisy," was that on turning 
up, with the pliiugh, the uest of a field-moose. It is 
conceived in the same vein of imagination, and of feeling 
the issoriation of the mishaps of his own life with that 
of the little creature : — 

"I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's social union. 
An' jnatiKea that ill opinion 

Vhieh makes thee startle 
At mo, thy poor earth-born companion 
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The lesson of generosity, like mercy twice blessed, — to 
him that gives and him that fakes, — is exquisitely told, 
when he hida the wee thief welcome to nibble at the 

"I'll get a blessing wi' tha love, 

"The Cotter's Saturday Night" was first recited to 
his brother aa they walked together on a Sunday after- 
noon, a poem whioh, by its admirable soothing tone 
of reverence for holy things, a noble tribute to Scottish 
piety, has best served to shield the poet's memory 
from harsh judgments on his frailties. With Enrns's 
quick apprehension, he was living a life which placed 
him in close communion with nature; and, though he de- 
lighted chiefly in portraying the stormy aspects of the 
elements, he did not overlook tho minuter appearances 
worthy also of a poet's eye, as in that admirable piece of 
humorous imagination and vigorous thought, "The 
Brigs of Ayr," the couplet describing the formation of 
ice: — 



And then the passage, rising to a higher strain of fancy, 
after the talk of the Au!d Brig and the New is over: — 

"What further clishroRelavor might baen said, 
What bloody wars, if spiitea had blood to aheJ, 
No ntm cao tell; but all before their sight 
A. fiiir; trun appeared in order bright; 
Adonn the glittetiog ati'eam they featly dnnoed ; 
Bright to the moon theic variona drosaca glanced ! 
They footed o'er the walory glaaa ao neat, 
Tho infant ice aearee bent beneath their fact." 
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This fairj passage camios me in thougtt hastily to wliat 
Burns always thought, and rightly too, the best of all hia 
productions, the matchless "Tarn O'Shantcr," Short as 
it is, it is a groat poem, with merits xmassailable by the 
most rigid critieiam, and which the most enthusiastic 
cannot exaggerate. It is wouderfol, especially for the 
power which harmonizes the terrific and the laugha,hle, — 
a Shakspearian blending of tragedy and comedy. It was 
the work of a single day, composed by the river-side, 
where his wife found the hard crooning to himself, and 
soon, with strange and wild gestures, in a fit of ungovern- 
able joy, bursting out loudly in one of the most animated 
passages. There is great dramatic power in the poem : — 
the spirited introduction of the hero; the first allusion to 
the bewitched spot ho was to pass by; the forewarning of 
witchcraft in his wifo's affectionate and cheerful predic- 



By AUowaj'a anld haunted kirk." 

The arch reference to lengthy conjugal counsels; — 

"Ab, gentle dames! itgnra luo greet. 
To think tow mony oounsels sweet. 
How mony lengthened sage advioos. 
The husband frae the wife despifiaa !" 

The conyivial exultation of the reprobate and his 
cronies, set forth in two hnea, the most vivid that revelry 
was ever told in : — 
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The traosition from the careless, riotous enjoyment at 
the warm ingleaide, by a different straiii, giYing one of 
the happiest imaginative illTistrationa in the range of 
poetry ; — 

" But pleaauroa aro lilte poppies spread i 
ToQ seiia Om flower, its bloorn is shed; 
Or like the snow falls in tlie river. 



Tarn's midnight rido, and his approach to the haunted 
iirk, after passing several spots, each having its own 
peculiar awe in some deod of death likely to leave a 
ghost hehind :— where a pedlar had heen smothered in the 
snow; where a drunken traveller had broken his neck; 
where a mardered bairn was found by the hunters; and 
where some old woman had hung herself; — 



"Na« man can leOier tlioe or tlis. 
Tho liour approaehcs Tam mauu rifle; 
Tliat tour of niglit's black arch tho koj-stano. 
That dreary tour ho mounts his baaat in. 
And sic a night he talis the road in 
Aa ne'er poor sinner waa abroad in. 
The wind blew as 'twai blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on thB blast; 
Tho epeedj gleams the darkness swallowed. 
Loud, deep, and long, the thunder bellowed; 
That night a child might understand 
The deil hod business on hia hand. 
Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg, 
(A better never lifted leg,) 
Tam akelpit on thro' dub and mire, 

Whilea holding fast bis guid blue bonnet^ 
'Whilna eiooning o'er some anld Scots sonnet. 
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Whiles glowering round wi' prudent oaros, 
I*st bogles oatoli tim unawares; 
Kirlc-AUoway was drawing nigH, 
Where ghaists and houleta nightly ory." 

"Heroic Tam," mitli a dmaken teroism, rides on over 
the liaiinted ground, Bis ear beaten by wild, and, thus far, 
only natural, sounds, tho wav<^ of the Doon roaring with, 
an angry flood, the tossing branches of the trees, and the 
incessant echoing of the thunders, when to his eye, daa- 
zled by quick alternations of lightning and a mirk mid- 
night,— 

" Glimmering through thB groBuiog trees, 
Kirli-AllowBj seamed in a bleeze,- 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing. 
And loud resounded miitli and doneing." 

The scene that followed I h 11 n t tt mpt either to 
quote or to describe; — witth -af w h 11 ts intensity; 
what you feel inclined some n Ian h at, but, before 

you vonturo to do so, a shudd p you at tho 

mention of the Wicked One h dp y h ngs; but that 
hideous image as appalling s ny te n Shakspeare's 
sorcery : — 



And, by seme devilish enntrip alight^ 
Bach in its oauld hand teld a light." 

The hideousne^ of the supernatural scene is aggra- 
vated by the introduction of one human being mingling in 
the spectral revelry, — a woman who had dealings in witch- 
Craft. The scene suddenly changes; for, when Tarn's silent 
amazement gave way to an impudent exclamation of 
applause at the agility of the beldame dancer, — 
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" la itn instant all vas dark, 
And Ecarael; had iio Maggie rallied 
■Wlien out the bellisli legion saUied." 

The chase by the witches, and Tam'a very narrow es- 
cape across the running stream with the loaa of his gray 
mare's tail, hring the poem to an appropriate ending. It 
won an immediate popularity, for it was circulated among 
the Scottish cottages, and one peasant did not meet an- 
other without one or hoth indulging in quotations. This 
had been the case also with Burns's earlier poems. Allan 
Cunningham mentions the fact of h f th h p 

cured the volume from a Cam n n 1 'ym w th 
this remarkable admonition ; — ' Kpt tfthwy 
of your children, John, lest ye t 1 th m I ht 
mine, reading it on the Sabbath. y m li bl 

evidence of the popularity of " T m Sb nt the f ct 

that it made the churchyard of Alloway's old haunted 
tirk quite a fashionable burial-place; for the neighbouring 
gentry began to vie with humbler worth and ooteless in- 
■ dustry, in finding in its little area room for their last 
resting-place. 

1 do not attempt to trace the course of Burns's per- 
sonal story closely, as it is connected with his poetic 
career, as in the affecting incident of his love for Mary 
Campbell, and his pathetic lament oyer her as his " High- 
land Mary." On every leading event his poetic heart 
spake from its fulness, as when what he called a bitter 
blast of misfortune's cold "nor'west" was near driving 
him from his native land, and he wrote, in obvious allu- 
sion to himself, the stanzas " On a Scottish Bard gone to 
the West Indies :" — 
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"Auld contio Kyla mnj weep 
Ad* stain them wi' the aaul, 
Twill mak' her poor auid hi 



Tc'll find him nj a daintj cliiel, 

And fuo' glee; 
He wad na wranged the vera deil 

Thafa owre tho sea." 

The introduction of Burns to Edinburgh societj, and 
his interoourae with it, wcro hurtful to the moral growth 
of his genius. It brought h m w h 

life, proaeriting the inequality h m 'fp 

ciallj amid ariatooratic insti H w ns 

indepondenoe, and of his own w rth 

was strong enough to make h m y 

but not strong enoi^h to rais h m 

mous contentment ; — 



gnctl jon lordling's slave 
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Ecrflailolmnirmnd/' 

Kmdly as tlio peaaant-poet wns received in Edinburgh, 
he detectDil thit oftm id that kmdneas there was con 
deSLenMon, and, with a aensibihty is tremhhngly esr^ai 
Bite IS his sense was string, te snspected, aa has heen 
remirked by one of his biographei-?, " that the profes- 
sional metaphysicians who applauded his rapturous bursts 
surveyed them, in leahty, with something of the same 
feohng whn,h attenis a skilful sut^eon's inapeotion of 
a eunous spenraen ut moibid dnatomy " " I doubt, said 
BarBS himat.lt, in a piivate record, " whether one man 
may pour out his bosom, his eveiy thought and floating 
fancy, his very inmost soul, with unreserving confidence, 
to another, without haaard of losing part of that respect 
which man deserves from man, or, from the uuaToidable 
imperfections attending human nature, of one day re- 
penting his confidence." Happy would it have been 
could Burns have held his spirit at the elevation which, 
he reaches in another strain : — ■ 



It's no in makiii' muckle mair; 

It's no in books, if a no in iear, 

To mnke ua truly blesL 



; an' dry, 

Wi' never-peasing toil,— 
Tblnlt ye, ore wo less blast than tbay 
Wba BCMoelj tent us in tbair way. 

As hardly worth tbair while ?" 
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Happier still would it have been coiJc! lie Lave real 
ized one of his purest aspirations ; — 

"To make a happy fireside oliraa 

TIiat'3 Hie true pathos ao3 sublimo 
Of human life." 

The question as to (he mnralitj of Burno'a poetry may 
be reduced to a simple statement. That he, in his way 
of life, departed widely from paths which tis oonseience 
vainly persuaded him to, in opposition to ungovercable 
pas^on'f, cannot and ought not to be coni'ealed. He 
never debased himself to a sottish intemperance, hut 
sought convivial escitement, and the worst relief from 
morbid bodily affections brought on by premature dis- 
tress. He baa uttered a tnuchini^ appeal for charitable 



" Sentty scan jour brother man, 

BHIl gentler Bister woman ; 
Though they may gang o. konnin' wrii 

To step aside is human : 
One point muat still bo greatly dark,— 

The moving why they do it: 
And juat as Iiunely can ye mark 

How far porhapa ttey rue it. 

"WIjo made the deart, 'tis Ho alone 
Decidedly can try na ; 
Ha knows each chord — its Tarlous ton 

Bach spring— ita various bias : 
Then at the boJanna let's bo mute ; 
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His poetry haa been ciargcd — falsely, it si 
nitL a contempt or aiFectation of prudence, 
regularity, aad an admiration of thoughtlesBness, oddity, 
and yetemont sensibility; in short, ivitEi a, belief in the 
dispensing power of geniiis in all matters of morality. 
Biims had too much masculine good sense ever to fall 
into that wretched fallacy. He never so deceiyod him- 
self. Wild words, indeed, oftea broke from him ; and 
once, in well-known lines, most wrongly, perhaps some- 
what impiously, he pleaded that the light which led 
astray was light from heaven. But he has written 
enough of self-condemnation, self-reproaeh, to show he 
did not think so. Who ean doubt this on reading that 
einoere and solemn avowal in the stanzas he styled " The 
Bard's Epitaph ?" — as touching a confession as ever was 
composed ; — 

"Is there a nhim-inspirod fool, 

OitrB fast for thought, owre liot for rale, 
. Owreblate to seek, owra ptoud to anool? 



" la there a bnrd of rnatio song. 
Who, no«lesB, ataala the crowds amonj 
That -noekly this area throng ? 

Oh, pass not by I 
But, with a frater-feeling atrong. 

Hero heavB a sigh. 

*'Jb there a man whoso jndgment olear 
Can otters teach the course to ateer. 
Yet runs iimself life's mad career 
Wild aa the wave? 
Here panee, and, fiiruugh the starting i 
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"The poor iaiabitant below 
Was quick to leam nncl wise to know. 
And keenly felt tbe friandlj glow 

But thoughtless follMa laid him low, 



'• Reader, BUond ! whetliar thj soul 
Soars fancy's flights boyonfl the pole, 
Or darkling gruba this earthly bole 



Ttat grave for which this epitaph in fancy was meant 
has been Tiaited by those who perhaps deemed the poor 
iuhahitant helow to have been no better than a miserable 
di'unkard, by others who wrongly condemned him for 
having perverted his great endowment to the vindication 
of moral lawlessness. It has been, too, visited phrenoli^i- 
cally. The phrenologists, as Allan Cunninghajn aarcasti- 
callj describes the affair, disinterred the skull, applied their 
compasses, and satisfied themselves that Burns had capa- 
city equal to the composition of "Tarn O'Shanter," "The 
Cotter's Saturday Night," and " Mary in Heaven." " Oh 
for an hour of Burns for these men's sakes '." exclaims a 
kindred spirit: "were there a witch of Eador in Scotland, 
it would be an act of comparative piety in her to bring 
up bis spirit : to stigmatize them in verses that would 
burn forever would be a gratification for which he might 
think it worth while to be thus brought again upon 
earth." All mankind have heard of the malediction 
which Shakspeare utters from his monument, and of the 
dread which came upon the boors of Stratford-upon-Avon 
as they presumed to gaze iipon his dust. JSfo such fears, 
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however, fell upon tlio oi-aniologists of Dumfries. The 
clock struck one sn they touched the dread relio : they 
tried their hats upon the head and found them all too 
little, and, having mado a mould, they deposited the skull 
in a leaden hox, carefully lined with the softest materials, 
and returned it once more to the hallowed ground. 

The grave has been visited by those who brought a 
better power and a better purpose, — a poet and his sister. 
He has described their finding it in a corner of the 
cliurchyard; and, looking at it with melancholy and pain- 
ful reflections, they repeated to each other his own verses 
beginning — 

"Is there n man wIiOBa jndgmeDt olenr F" 

He, taking the music of that epitaph, has given what 
is at once the best tribute to the dead and tbe best warn- 
ing to the living. I know of no fitter close for this 
lecture than Wordsworth's lines "To the Sons of Bums, 
after visiting their father's grave." 



twilight shades of good and Hi 
-e panting up life's hill; 
than Bommon slrenglh and si 
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But if the poat'a wit jo share, — 

The eocial lionr,— of tenfold caro 

There will be need 

"For honest men delight nill taka 
To spare your failings fur his BBka; 
Will flatter you,— and fool and ralia 
Your steps pursue, 
And of your father's name will raak 

"Far from their noisy haunts retire, 
And add your Tuloea to the quire 
That sanctify Uib cottage fire 

With service moot 
There seek the geniua of your sire ; 

Hia spirit greet. 

" Or where, 'mid 'lonely heights and 
He paid to rmtura tuneful tows, 
Or wiped his hanoumble brows 



'Hisj 


udgraent with benignant ray 


ShaU 


guide, his fanoy ohoer, your way; 


Bnti 


le'er to a seductive lay 




Let fidth be given, 


Hoi deem that 'light which leads astray 




la light from heaven.' 


'Letn 


mean hope your souls enalaTe; 


Beii 




Tour 


father such example gave. 




And sueh revere; 


Bufcl 


le admonished by his grave. 




And think and fear!' 
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LECTURE XI. 

Tte i>B a e t n unp tjcfll — F m w th f 

d tn t ~8am I F ge — Th II f M m — 

Rog na lUiIj'— G lil ad Mill n — Moo S ng — Ir h 

put otiam — Th tr q t n espe Ung po tical mp t — 
Lamb s I uea n h Old F null Vnooa —8 tt care f th 
ah p— S It Iha 1 in ank f Sootti h p ta-H h Idh d t 

Sandy Knowo— Hia eai'Jy Tending— Hia iBtarview with Burna— 
Influence of the Story of the RBbelUon of 1745 on his genius— 
Hia love of na,turBl seanery — The minstrelsy of the Boottiah bordot 
— Hallam*B remark on the Scottish ballada — Story of Christio'a 
Win—" The Lay of the Last Minatrel"— Seotfs merit as a poet— 
— Inflnenoe of the Frenoh RoTolutioi on his miod — " Marmion" — 
"The Lady of the Lake"— Deoline of Lis poetical powers— "Bonny 
Dundee" — "Battle of Otterburne"- Hia pilgrimage to Italy. 

Th fit 1 ndly d p t ntly fol- 

1 w d by y i w b It t th 1 ra t of the 

pitptg t Thl f tba. two true 

J wlwlt Id bdtlilng years 

f til 1 t t 7 — tb I tl f B h ng iaken 

pi th y 1 ]6 d til t f C wp 1 ISOO. 

Th m 1 t rally 1 w b A y\ wh h eparatca 
tl im t om the pjeta jf the prcse t ct tu j aid our own 
times. The remaining lectures will be appropriated to 
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some of our coHtemporaries who tave devoted their 
genius to the cultivatJon of that vast and noble field of 
English literature we have been travelling over. 

It is quite an habitual opinion to characterize the gene- 
ration of the nineteenth century as unpoetieal; and in 
many respects, it must be confessed, the censure is well 
directed. But when the philosophic critic of some future 
age shall seek to judge ua, the judgment- will he a dif- 
ferent one. We arc apt to form our estimate with minds 
diverted to the countless agencies visibly at work around 
us,— to the various manifestations of the busy, bustling, 
superficial temper of the time^, which leads men to seek 
the unsure and hriet ■iupp rt of mere expedients msteid 
of the con'itancy and sp^.urity of abiding principles 
There are perpetnilly obtruded en uui notii,e sjme traits 
of the times, "howing the rite occupied rathei with the 
world of ien?e than wjtt stienuous efforts of thought or 
hijjh asjirationt of itnifiuation But these — tke more 
obvious charactciisties — are temporary, thej pass away, 
and in their place remain those wh ch arc mire durable 
When some future hteriry historian 'ihall i^ome to wiite 
tke ckaractLi of his ancestry m the Odrly portion ot tke 
nineteenth century, he will seek for cvilccces of thit 
ckincter not in such things as from time to time flash 
upon us, awakening "^jnie idmirjtion or amay^raent, but 
in the surviving 1 teriture ot the gLneration, and espe 
ciallj in (he imaamative dejiifmint of it, which, gam 
ing a wider and more perminent command of the sjinpT 
th es has 'theretore & more lasting life. It endures from 
a^e to tee and to it men of other times are apt to look 
as 1 m t the generation to which that literature 

b hUg 1 It *i somewhat vain and perhaps pi'csurrip- 
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tuonB thing to attempt to gam utuntj t^r n poiut of 
imaginative vision, and thus anticipate tlie ludginent 
of posterity. As far as we may indulge in "Ubli sptcu 
lation, we may faocy some eye, as yet iinljorn conning; 
vrtat is cow the fair page of s me Irtsh book, but then 
turned iuto the " sere and yellow leaf,' and it it should 
chince to bo a page on which is insonbed ^ome nhallow 
pieoe of pride la the aupenonty of the age, — some crten 
tdtiun ot the inc mj.tTable idvancement of phj&ioal 
scienee or the mechanic arti, or of univerial cdueatun 
lad the muiuh of mind, or some loud boasting of pcli 
tical regcneiation, — it mi^ht prompt the comp i^siondte 
smile at such ebullitions of inordinate and shoit sighted 
vanity, short sighted, because these are matters in which, 
great as may be the ai,hievenienls of one generation, 
they are usually outstripped and set asi le by those of a 
succeeding generation From, such manifestations of 
our character we might be pronounced a sensuous uc 
imaginative generation, — self-centered, ^elfscckng, seli 
satiated prone to diYorce the pretent from both past and 
future, breaking covenant with the mighty deid by 
irreverent violation of time homurod institutions and 
usages, as being, according to the phrase behind the 
times, and not loohing with prophetic eye to days that 
are to come But thi, chief evidence of the chaiacter 
of an ige js souE;l-tin its litcnture, and, contemplitm^ 
thit of our times, the writer of some distant day will 
find thit there flounsaed dunng the eaily p nod of the 
ninetOLnth centurj a uumtrous company ot poets, and 
among them n t i lew tiuly m&piied, who wruld do 
hinoui to lai i^e Imlicd uuimagimtive and unpoetio 
as we an. t o ofttn in the halit of considering the 
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generafaon of our own tim s if we n pa'^ure bott llio 
amount and merit and variety of tlie poetry whioh has 
been produced within tl e 1-ist thirty r f rty year^ this 
age, in the annals of Enghsh poetry s lurpaioed nly 
by the golden age ot Queen Ehzabeth with which 
indeed, it may not inappropnatelj be u)mpared 

The list of successful poets in our times 13 in truth 
a registry which contr bts finely w th the ■ponttj of 
ee¥eral former periods and on npproachinj, what may be 
called our contemporaries' poetry, 1 have found a neces- 
sity of making some selection from a numerous company 
of poets who would all be entitled to consideration in a 
more estended course. I have, therefore, chosen five 
names as worthy of chief distinction, hoping to he able 
occasionally to present some incidental notices of those to 
whom more spajje would, under other oivcum stances, be 
due. The choice names — chosen not without reflection, 
and with regard to their eminence and their influence 
— are the names of Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, 
and Wordsworth. The ranks of the poets of the nine- 
teenth century have been already thinned by death. Of 
the five names just repeated but two survive, and only 
one in the unimpaired possession of his genins. That 
one has witnessed the passing away of his brother bards, 
in quick succession too, within the last few years, — a 
speedy action of death, not lost upon the thoughtful 
imagination of the survivor: — 



'Lik« donds wb! 


ioh rnka the mountain aummil^ 


Or waves tha 


t own no curbing hand. 


How fast has bi 


-other followed brother 


Eroin sunahli 


IB tu tha sunless land ! 
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ft ho nest will drop luiil disappear?' 

Bjron, and Scott, and Cnlcndge, and Crabbe, and the 
Ettnek Shepherd, as he is called, to escape tie unpoetio 
name of James Hogg,— and Mrs Iltmans, eioh having 
filled a, space la the literature of this century, are m 
their graves The survivois, not a few m nuinher, 
are for the most part mute m song as the dead, but, 
to apprteiate the extent of living poetic pnwci, it 
la only neces-Jwy to recdl the uamei of Rogers, and 
Campbell, and &Iooie, iml Milman, and Southey, ami 
Wordsworth, to say nothing of some othew ot gDud 
j-epute. 

It is a noticeable fact that among the poets of our days 
the one who first gained an honourable award of reputa- 
tion, the first and oldest of them all, is still among the 
living, "a worthy and a prosperous gentleman," — the poet 
Samuel Sogers. He came into public notice as the 
author of the " Pleasures of Memory," which appeared 
during the last century; and he is now living in cheerful 
and esteemed old age, after a life of purity and affluent 
elegance, on the verge of eighty years. He stands truly 
the patriarch of the poets of the nineteenth century; 
and, as such, honour should first be done to him before I 
pass on tothe chief subjects of, this and the succeeding 
lectures. 

Rogers's first poem was produced at a time most pro- 
pitious to the acquisition of a general popularity. It was 
a period of poetical dearth. The career of Biirns as 
well as of Cowper wore wellnigh over when this poem 
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th pi 11 m t f m y was d lly 

nl Ij w 1 m d to uly i tb p W 



tpl 
y 1 fty fi rts f ■ 



p d f At til p t d y m wli t 

I t th tt p 11 t f th PI f M m V 

II t tt k t uld h d f nU 
pt Tt h b in h fth t g 

inapiratioa that the avenue to a poetic reputation la by no 
means so open to entrance. Indeed, this is shown hy the 
state of popular opinion respecting some of Eogers's 
later poems. Hia "Italy," for example, seems to me to 
show a far more vigorous and cultiviited imagination, — 
to he, ia a word, a greatly superior poem to his first poem ; 
but Eogors'a name beuame first known as the Poet of 
Memory, and as such will it be preserved. Passages 
of genuine poetry are scattered through his "Italy," 
giving it a higher value than is perhaps recognised. It 
is a descriptive poem, finely enriched, as descriptive 
poetry should be, with moral associations, in the present 
case arising chiefly from historical and biographical allu- 
aioas. The interesting visit of the young Milton, a tra 
veller in Italy, to the aged Gftlileo, is thua introduced 
and fitly touched : — 

"Ncnrei' we hail 
Thj simnj slnpo, Arcetri, sons of old 



■n by that graa 
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Seven jeoje a prisuner at the citj-gale, 
Let in but In his grave- elothea. Sscred be 
Hia cottage! (justly was it called the Jewell) 
Sacred the viueyard where, while jet his sight 
Glimmered, at blush of dawn he dreaaei hia vines, 
Cboutiag aloud, in gslet; of heart. 

In manly beaaty, Hilton Blood before him, 

3aaiag with reverent awe, — Milton his gnest, 

Juat then come forth, all life and enterprise { 

He in hia old age and extremity. 

Blind, at noonday esploring with his staff; 

His eyes upturned as to the golden aun, 

Hia eyeballs idly rolling. Little then 

Did Qalileo think nlioai lie bade welcome ; 

That in bis hand he held the hand of one 

Who could requite him,— who would spread hia nam. 

O'er lands and aeaa, — great as himself, Bay, greater: 

Hilton as little that in blm be saw, 

Aa in a glaaa, what lie himself should be, 

Deatined ao aoon to fall on evil days 

And evil tongues, — so soon, alas ! to live 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 



In t!ie last lecture I had occasion to wake aoine 
remarks on the suhjeet of Ijrioal poetry, and its demand 
for a highly-musioal veraifloation and a variety of rhythm. 
The remarks were connected with the higher department 
of lyrical composition, — the Ode, — hut now lead me to 
nieotioa slightly the numcnma contributions of a living 
poet to another department of lyrical poetry. No Eng- 
lish writer, that I am aware of, has produced so many 
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songs as Moore, FamOiar, too, hy musical aocompani- 
ments, they liavo gained a wide popularity by the alliance 
of many a sweet Toicc that has sung them. But, as a 
matter of poetry and not of music, a good song is an 
exceedingly rare production. In the whole estent of 
English poetry the number ia quite small. Moore, pro- 
lific song-writer as he has been, has written much fewer 
of decided merit than would be supposed, considering 
the suooess they ha^e had. When you come, for instance, 
to read over his " Irish Melodies," you And too much ela- 
boration, too much of art,— strains of OYcrwrought and 
artifioially-stimulatcd fancy. They want the simplicity, 
the natural impulse and emotion, the bird-like utterance, 
which characterize the song of the true lyrical poet. 
The musical aecompanimonts of Moore's songs have 
served not only to give them their due effect, but also to 
conceal their faults. This is perceived when they are 
simply read. But, at the same tim th p t m t is 
considerable in the variety of his v fi t n a 1 m ny 
of his songs display his skOl in d 1 p n th mp 
of English metres. The followin t as m h 

simpler in style than Moore's usial t nd a m 

peculiar measure than he often uses. With something 
of his bright fancy, they are not devoid of a pleasing 



'Bright 


to thy, 


Jreamsl M 


ay bU tby weepinj 


Tnmii 


ito smil 


es while thoi 


1 art sleeping ! 


Tho5 


e hj aef 


1 or death ro 




I^end 


3 who il 


1 thy spring- 


ttme knew thee. 


All tlion'st e 




■ loved. 


iDdru 


vma ooras amiling to 


thaa! 


There: 


D-Qjthe 


1 ohild whose 


1 love lay deepest, 


Dearei 


it of all, 


, oome nhilo thon sloepest; 
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Slill ie the same, — no obarm forgot. 
Nothing loat that life hafl giTen ; 
Or, if ohanged, but ehanged to what 

Thoult find her jet in heman ! 

There is mucli more of the true poetic fire in some of 
Moore's national than in his amatory lyrics. Tlioy glow 
with a very impetuous fervour of patriotism, — Irish pa- 
triotism, of which it has been said, half in jest and half 
iu earnest, that it ia something very like British treason. 
Be that as it may, when his theme is poor, misraled, 
poverty-stricken Ireland, there is the air and tone moro 
of reality in his effusions. They come more from the 
heart, as seems to he the ease with these energetic 



Would pins beneath them slottIj7 

What sou], whose wrongs degrnde it. 

Would wait till tJmo docajed it, 

■When thns its wing 

At onoe may spring 

To the throne of Him who made it ? 

Farewell, Erin I farewell, all 

Who lire to weep onr fall! 

"Less dear the lantal growing 
Aliya, nntonehed, nnd blowing, 

Than that whoBe braid 

li plucked to shade P 
The brows with Tiatorj glowing 
Wo traad the land that bore as; 
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NATURAL FEK' 



Who live 



Let me take this opportunity fo rematk that Moore's 
poetry may well serve to illustrate the differoDce between 
true natural feeling and that bright and often delusive 
reflection of it which our language supplies a very apt 
term to deaoribe,-— sentimentality. It is ft counterfeit 
resemblance of sentiment, and very current in poetry. 
There are few points on which it is more important for 
the reader to he able to discriminate between the reality 
and the shadow, especially as they are often sepai-ated by 
almost imperceptible lines. Moore, for instan ce, has writ- 
ten a great number of very pretty things ; but the reader 
mast have a low estimate of the art who supposes that 
it is merely pretty things which constitute good poetry. 
Often the fancy is touched, and it will be thought the 
heart is touched too, when in truth its pulses may be 
beating all the while as sluggishly as ever. The gentle 
and even pulsations of sentimentality are very often mia- 
taken for the strong stirrings of the feelings; and, if that 
confusion were done away with, it is wonderful how much 
false and sickly poetry would be done away at the same 
time. The reader of poetry is often exposed to this 
imposition ; for there are writers whose delight it is to 
dally with the feelings, as if they wore mere playthings, 
to be tricked out ia the finery of pretty words and figures 
and affectations; whereas a genuine emotion is a strong 
and simple utterance from the very depths of the poet's 
heart, arrayed, it may be, but not encumbered, by the 
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^Icry wh <Jh his iimgmati n ^ivcs tj it Theie are a 
s;rej,t min^ verses iq tte literature of all nations in 
■wliL:,h the 1 sphy of sentnoent is coasi lerahle hut it is 
ill on the surface It i the thin soil ot sentimentality, 
fit only to sustain the growth of a tew slight flowers. 
We hould be piepnred, theietoie, to ask oursehes tho 
t{iic'-tijn respecting poetical compisitiun, "Is there real 
feeling here ?" We should seek to satisfy ourselves that 
the poet truly and imaginatively experienced the emotion 
for whioh he asks our sympathy, and that it is uot mere 
affectation and exaggeration. Nor is it always easy to 
discriminate; for sentimentality is not so much an abso- 
lute mockery of real sentiment as it is sentiment dressed 
up in fine clothes. Besides, it is to be borne in mind 
that, a powerful emotion, when joiued with a strong 
imagination, will grasp at thoughts and images which 
might be judged too remote, but which it makes its own. 
This is one of the most natural and legitimate funOtions of 
the poetic faculty, and whioh reconciles the highest acts 
of the imagination with the most sincere and deepest feel- 
ing. This is, I believe, a kind of mystery to some 
persons who arc incliucd to doubt the possibility of a 
man's feeling strongly what he expresses in verse, as if 
poetry were universally an empty shadow, — an unreal 
imitation of real emotions. So very often it is; and this 
makes it necessary to distinguish. It is a niatter of very 
serious misapprehension in the reading of poetry ; and, 
as tho materials for illustration are at hand, let me 
briefiy exemplify. Those lines of Charles Lamb on the 
"Old Familiar Faces," whioh I have this evening repeated, 
express a feeling which lias, I presume, been experienced 
by every one who is now listening to me, — that pain- 
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fully hollow sense of destitution when there comes 
across us the memory of faces familial to some former 
period of life; tte craving after the departed; the 
miesinj; of somethiug which ha4 been a portion of our 
very aelves, incorporated in our existence. Several of 
the st-anaas go on to mention the memory of what liaa 
heen and never more will be. This is told in laoguage 
as simple as possible, — just sucb words as the feeling 
would express itself in, finding natural utterance in 
earnest eonversatiou, being only distinguished by a, me- 
tricaJ construction of equal siuiplieity. But suddenij, as 
the feeling is dwelt upon, the imagination expands, and, 
aa the shadowy recollections of childhood— memories of 
{he old familiar faces — throng around him, the mourner 
feels the spectre-like haunting of the scenes of child- 
hood, and hia loneliness makes the earth a very desert; — 

'■ GiiOBtr-like I paced round the hnnnta of my otildhood, 
Seddiig to iind tha old fainiljar fa<tes." 

This strik as a nu n bu f true imaginativu 
emotion. N n f a m ni n doubt the perfect 
sincerity of h c-a B he side of it let me 
place a piece u m il poetry,- — -a fair spe- 
cimen of tha rt — ir ne: m h the same memory 
of departed y hn c^dnss lis one of Moore's 
melodies, — w kn wn r* d familiar, no doubt, 
to the ears of m ny f y u n nn n with their musi- 
cal aocompan h h y m y ound rather oddly 
under the rud h lb m — 
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Fond memorj brings (he light 
Of other days around me ;— 

The Bmiles, the tears 

Of bojhood'a jeora, 
The iTords of love then spoken; 

The eyea that shone, 

The eheeifnl hearts, now bvokea. 
Thus, in the stiUy night, 

Ere slumber's oboin bos bound me. 
Sad memor; brings the light 

Of other days uroand me. 



Whosa garlands dead. 
And nl! but be departed. 
Thus, in the stUlj night, 



In passing to the considera.tion of tte cliief name to \ia 
presented in this lecture, let it be rememhered that that 
brilliant chapter in English literature, the WaTerley No- 
vels, is not comprehended within the scope of the present 
course. That Soott's principal fame will rest upon them 
I entertain no doubt; but we have at present to deal only 
with the character of hia poems. Scott'a career of author- 
ship was probably the most amazing that has ever been 
witnessed in any country, whether we consider it with 
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e to its almost inexliaiistiblo fertility, its subatac- 
tial remuneration, or its wide-spread popularity and tin. 
innocent gratification afforded to an incalculable nuraber 
of readers. His poems form comparatively but a small 
proportion of al! liis productions. The rapid and brilliant 
populai'ity of Scott's poetry has been eclipsed by his ima- 
g^afive prose, and tWs people have often allowed them- 
selves to judge of that poetry carelessly, disregarding it 
as a thing gone by and superseded. That is hardly fair; 
for poetry which had won a general admiration by no un- 
worthy arts ia entitled to a more deliberate judgment to 
know both the grounds of that populai-ity and the canses 
of its decline. Turning, then, away from ihe Waverley 
Novels as from a subject unconnected with this course of 
lectures, inter^ting as a general criticism of them might 
be, I must confine myself to the consideration of the cha- 
racter of Walter Scott as a poet. 

In my last lecture I had occasion to allude to the in- 
fluence of the traditionary minstrelsy in the development 
of Bufns : it was an influence still more strikingly mani- 
fested upon the character of Scott, the second in rank of 
the Scottish poets. The succession had been quickly fol- 
lowed ; for it was in the very year of Bums's death that 
Scott's first attempt in verse was published. His first 
attempts were not successful, for ttey were made in a 
track not truly congenial for the development of his 
powers. His first impulse was taken, not from the indi- 
genous poetry of his own land, but from the ballads of 
German poets, — a foreign literature which acquired a 
short-lived popularity in the closing years of the last cen- 
tury. Imitation of the German ballad-poetry was not the, 
true direction of the young poet's genius, which was 
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destineil to receive an impiulse Di 
moie Scottish The study of the hallad f m f th 
German poets WiS i men, matter of 1 h n am ng th 
literiiy c relta of EdiiibiiT£!li soeietj, and S tt qui k 
la his ipf TLhensiona, was naturally aff te 1 hy t f a 

A mueli mire abiding influence hid 1 -un 1 d 

IS to be tiaeed bick to a veiy eailj peiiod of his life. In 
hi') leLond iPir, by a sudden piralysjs, Waltes Scott was 
a oripple i r life, the unformed strength of the tottering 
infant having then been stncken by a malady of old age. 
Among vanouB remedies, he was sent from Edinburgh to 
dwell for a time in tbe open air of i neighbouring farm, 
wheie the lOgimen which invigorated his sickly frame 
wrought manifestly on bia gomus It was at Sandy 
Knowe that his educition bigan, hia first teacher an 
illiterate shepherd, and the infant-school the rough ground 
of a Scottish sheepfold. When the old man wont forth 
to watch the flocks as they browsed upon the hills, the 
child was carried along ; and Scott long after said it was 
his delight to roll about upon the grass all the day long 
in the midst of the flock, and that the fellowship he thus 
formed with the sheep and lambs had impressed hia mind 
with a degree of affectionate feeling towards them which 
lasted through life. Such, with his earliest consciousness 
of existence, was the beginning of his ednoiition, — the 
■shepherd and the shepherd's dog and the flock his daily 
companions. But, more than this, he was thus placed in 
familiar intercourse with nature herself; and no one can 
divine how it is that, the material world around us exercises 
its influence upon the spiritual world within us. It is no 
iverstrained fancy to say that the seoses of the little child 
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began even tten to be tributarj to bis imagioation and 
his mora! being. Eor wbat an image of tbe poet's ctiid- 
bood ia presented in the tradition illustrative of sucb in- 
fluences, whicb tells of bis having been one day forgotten 
among 'the knolls in a tbunder-storm, and being found 
lying on bis back, clapping his hands at the lightning, 
and crying out " Bonny ! bonny '" at every flash ! 

Another part of his education consi&te 1 of the old songs, 
,ml5 .tales familial to bis daily compinions is tbe lore ap- 
propriate to tbe spot itself; f r the summit overhanging 
the farm-house commanded tbe prospect of a district of 
which it was said every field bid its battle and every rivu- 
let its song With these the child became familiar, thus, 
no doubt, acquiring much befoie be could read But, 
beside his communingi with the outw rd world and with 
tbe minstielsy with wlii;,ii it may be ilraost said without 
exaggeration tbe air -Ras filled, there is one leminiscence 
which shows that his mind mu^st early bavi- dwelt with 
some earnestness on tbe piges of books A Itdy writes 
to Mr Lockbait that she distinctly remembers a sicklj 
loy sitting at the gite of the bmse of one of bis reUtivos, 
with his attendant, when a poor mendicant approached, 
old and woe-begone, to cJt m alms When the man was 
retiring, the servant remark 1 to Walter that he ought to 
be thankful to Prov den e f r having placed him above 
the want and mise y he 1 al been contemplating. The 
child looked up with a hdf wisttul balf-increduioua ex- 
pression, and swd, lime ua hcggar." "How do 
you know that?" si 1 the otl r 'Why, don't you re- 
member," answered 1 e — 

" ' Sovon iJomafl oitiea strova for Homer AsaA, 

Through which tha living Ilomer lieggod his bread 'F" 
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The lady smiled at the "Roinam, cities;" hut already 



This is a small matter, and so, in one sense, are all things 
respecting children; hut there seems to us a ray of true 
genius lu such thinking of so mere a child,— the finding 
in beggary an aisociition between the idea of Homer and 
the mendicant, and then by a process of imagination in- 
vesting the bcotch puup r with s mcwhat of the dignity 
of the [iinci, of hardi 

With So tt the infiueace if tuitioil — th^t which is often 
exclusively styled education — hore an unusuallj small pr 
porfifn to the^lf education ou which his genius chiefly 
lelied Thn was perhaps m s me measure of necessity 
the ci&e for the ordinary school piocess at fiist dehyed 
)y li"" b dily infirmity was intenupted by the -general 
leellen hs of his health The boy however had acquired 
an impetuous love foi reading and the hent of hif in 
telloct WIS shown hy the mastery he gained over the 
re ion of imaginative litenture While yet a meie stnp 
lin_, he had peopled his mind with the old romances the 
Ij.guuhay poetjj the- ,A*a.b)an Nights and the loftier 
visions of the Engl ^h j oets All this was uu lireoted 
ind it W.1S nly a turn tor historical [ursuits ivhieh 
nevei forsook him that he conceived saved hia m nd from 
utter dif ipatiOD Still the hoy s ippetite for work? of 
imigination fierce is it was wis too heilthy to feed on 
trashy fictions His spmt taking its first in pulse from 
the ■Berder son" theu roiei at will thi igh tl e fania tic 
le li 3 t ut 1 h t n till, g u lie j ol the 
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"I'airy Queen," the spheres of the "Paradise Lost," and 
the world revealed upon the pages of Sliak^peare 

An interesting evidence of the extent of Scott's early 
reading, comprehensive not only of the chief English 
poets, but of many of inferior rank, may be noticed in hia 
reminiscence of his one interview, if it may be so called, 
with hia great predecessor Burns. When the peasant- 
poet, then in the full flush of his fame, paid his flrst visit 
to Edinburgh, Walter Seott was a Ud of about fifteen 
years of age, and was present, on one occasion, when 
Bums was entertained in the moat aLOompli^hed society 
of the Scottish metropolis. Tliere chanced to be shown 
a print representing a soldier lying dead on the buow, his 
dog sitting on the one side, and on iho other his widow 
with a ohild in her arms; underneath these lines : — 

"Cold on Canadinn hills or Mindan's plain, 

The big drops, mingling with tha milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his ftitiire jaars, 
Tha child of mieory baptiaod in loara." 

Bums was much affected by the print, and ashed whose 
the lines were. It chanced that nobody remembered, 
except young Walter Scott, that they occurred in a 
seareely-known poem by Langhorne. He modestly whis- 
pered the information to a friend, who mentioned it to 
Burns. The kind look with which it was acknowledged 
was a pleasurable recollection for Scott many a year 

Scott's poetical character was not only greatly fashioned 
by the influence of the traditionary minstrelsy, but it was 
impregnated by an intense nationality; and this may also 
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be traced to a very early period of 1 
DuriQg his residence at the farm-house, besides the border- 
legends, the mingled fact and fiction of a remote age, the 
child's thoughts were made familiar with the nearer story 
of the Buiferinga of his countrymen aomo thirty years 
before, in the Kehellion of 1745. The vengeance which 
triumphant England wreaked upon Scotland was freshly 
rememhered by maay; and, as the child listened to the 
narratives of the atrocities which fastened on the victor the 
horrid title of the "Batcher Cumberland," there sprang 
from Lis childish sympathy a deep affection for his injured 
country. The smouldering fires of Scottish resentment 
had burst forth in two wide-spread' rebellions in support 
of the banished family of Stuart, and the power of Eng- 
land ovor the prostrate cause of the Pretender was main- 
tained by the bloody penalties which followed the victory 
at CuUoden. The Duke of Cumberland, hardened in the 
trade of war, carried English vengeance into every sphere 
of life : the cottage-heai'ths were wet with slaughter, and 
the sounds that went up from the glens of Scotland were 
the shrieks and the death-moana of famishing women and 
children. In the language of Smollett's fine lyric, uttered 
at the time, — 

"Wban the rage of battle censeii, 



And nought is heard but sounda of wne; 
'Whilst the pale phanMms of the slain 
Glide nightly o'er the silent pliiin." 

t was in this history that the infant spirit of 
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SCOTT'S LOVB OF NATUKAI. SCENERY. «7 

Walter Scott was nursed; aod it is no mawel that thus 
was kindled in his breast a fervid Scoltish feeling, that 
went out onlj with the flaroo of life. It entered into hJs 
childish games, as described in one of the poetical epistles 
prefaced to " Marmion :" — 

"While, stretched nt length upon the Qoor, 

Again I fonght each battle o'eri 

Pebbles and shells in order laid 

The roimie ranka of war displajed; 
And oaaai-d still the SeoUUli .Lion hare. 
And >m the leatlered Sotithron fied before." 

From his childhood Walter Scott was trained to be in 
all his heart a Scotchman. There was much the same 
feeling as kindled the early aspirations of Burns ; — 

"E'en than a wish, (f mind its power,) 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breaet,— 
That X for puur auld Scotland's sake 
Some usefu' plan or boolc oould make. 

Or sing a eang at least." 

Walter Scott's poetry is full of this spirit of nationality, 
— a mixture of national pride and that peculiar feeling, 
the filial piety of her children for " poor auld Scotland." 

Scott's love of natm^. .sceneiyi especially when .a^fc., 
ciated with historic incidents, tad its origin, no doubt, 
when he was residing in childhood at the farm-house amid 
the romantic localities at Sandy Koowe. A part of his 
boyhood was spent in another romantic neighbourhood, 
within sight of the meeting of two superb rivers, — -the 
Tweed and Teriot, both renowned in song, — the rains of an 
siicient abbey, and the more distant vestiges of Eosburgh 
Castle. "To this period," he writes, "I can trace dis- 
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tinctly the awaking of tliat delightful feeliDg for the beau- 
ties of natural objects which has never since deserted me. 
The romantic feelings predominating in my mind naturally 
rested upon and associated themaelTea with these grand fea- 
tures of the landscape around me, and the historical iuci- 
dents or traditional legends connected with many of them 
gave to my admiration a sort of intense impression of reye- 
rence which at times made my heart feel too big for my 
bosom. From this time yie.love of natural beauty, more es- 
pecially when combined with ancient ruins or remains of 
our fathers' piety or splendour, becaSne with me an insatiable 
passion, which, if circumstances had permitted, I would 
wiilingly have gratified by travelling over half the globe." 
Such were the dawnings of the genius of the last aad 
greatest of the border minstrels. It had long been Scott's 
delight tOjgathcr, wherever he could glean them, the tra- 
ditions and fragments of the ancient ^balla^pf his own 
land. These researches, carried on without any definite 
ulterior object, were storing his imagination with the 
wealth he was at a future day to pay back a thousand-fold 
increased. One of his companions in excursions through 
the region of the Border describes the process well in 
saying, "He was making himself all the time, but didaa 
ken, may be, what he was about, till years had passed. At 
first he thought of httle, I dare say, but the queerness 
and the fun." The accumulation of these relics at 
length led to the conception of the minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border, and that work decided Scott's whole 
career: it was the impulse which moved his genius; it 
made him a poet; it made him the magician of the Wa- 
verley Novels. "While engaged in the task — no task, but 
a delight — of editing the legendary ballads, he gathered 
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about him the materials on which his imagiuation was to 
dwell during a career of authorship as astoniahiag as any 
the worid has known. One of the oritics of the day 
prophetically said that the minstrelsy contained the ele- 
ments of a hundred romances; and afterwards, at the 
time when Waveriey was a new book and the authorship 
was a mystery. Professor Wilson exclaimed, "I wonder 
what all these people are perplexing themselves with : 
have theyfoi^tten the prose of the minstrelsy?" No 
one acquainted with that ancient poetry, now accessible 
in various collections, can fail to appreciate the influence 
it must have exercised In the development of Scott's 
powers, — a point on which we may avail ourselves of the 
opinion of one of the calmest and most philosophical 
critics of tbo age. Mr. Hallam, In hia recent invaluable 
work on the literature of Europe, remarks; — "The Scot- 
tish ballads of an historical or legendary character, espe- 
cially the former, are ardently poetical: the nameless 
minstrel is often inspired with an Homeric power of rapid 
narration, bold description, lively or pathetic touches of 
sentiment. They are familiar to us through several publi- 
cations, and chiefly through the minstrelsy of the Scottish 
border, by one whose genius those indigenous lays had first 
excited, and whose own writings, when tho whole civilized 
worid did homage to his name, never ceased to bear the 
indelible impress of the associations tha,t had thus been 



Scott's first purely-original ballads were much more in 
the vein of German than of Scottish poetry, being highly 
coloured with the supernatural. The compUatiou of the 
minstrelsy brought him tome to his true path. It was 
not a work of mere compilation and collection; for the 
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imperfeet traditions often required remodelliog and reno- 
vation, — a, process of great delicacy and difSculty. It 
demanded original imaginaliiTa powpj, combined with a 
modest subordination to the fone-ef-the-aflcienfe song. 
This was an admirable school for the training of such 
talent as Scott wag gifted with. It even encouraged a, 
bolder and more vivid strain of composition than he 
would have ventured on m hia early avowedly original 
writings, for, asaummg the po&ition of the ancient min- 
strel, he spoke with an ancient freedom and fervour. 
Many of the balhds were completed by him where lioea 
or etanai* were wmting, but the ikiU with which Scott 
adopted the ■ityle and spirit of an earlier age is especially 
shown in one which may be o^HBidered almost entirely 
as a modi,m imitition fiora his pen, for ho speaks of it as 
not bein^ of unmixed antiquity, but written from the 
remnant of a few stanzas current upcn the border in a 
corrupted state The esplut which forms the subject 
of it has been told also in fecott s agreeable prose. In 
the reign of Charles I , when the moss trooping practices 
were not entirely discontinued a bordeier calied Christie's 
Will WIS taken on some marauding party and impri- 
soned in the Tolbooth of Jedburgh The Earl of Tra- 
quair, heinn^ of it inquned the cause of hia confine- 
ment, to which Will replied he was impiisoned for 
stealing two ff(fipjs On being more closely questioned, 
he acknowledged an omis.sion in his first confession, — the 
fact of there having been a delicate colt at the end of 
each tether The joke amused the eirl and gained the 
prisoner's release Some time after, a lawsuit came on in 
which it was known that the opinion of the presiding 
judge wi^ unt^\ourlbIe to Ltrd Tuquair's interests. 
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The point to be gained therefore, was to keep the jndgo 

E th w J d th 1 h d r< t Lh t 

Wl! «1 t S dh t kd pL d 

D lb h , I T Th w l! I J 

by ■« 11 dd Ij th J d t m h h 

,1,1 d 11 i f I*" B ffli B 1»" 

1 Ikdlb P to Iddqt 

whrebdp tdhisw y d temfi d b d 
U ,1 A dl Bnr h ii m t 

th It f th tl th Ij d h h d w 
hph d 11 gl i d Mw Ilk gt h 

t_ dhmtkfth lite 

Th , dg h b t d t w 1 d d th 

„d 1 d b th t th h f 1 « t 

t m d w pp t d 

thhh LlTaq aidhlwl d 

01 t Wllw d a t t th ] dg t Ibrtj 
Thu wa. I ted q llj my I th t 

,h J d d h f d w ( lly P a d th t h 
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ballad, has given one of the most suooehsful fth d 
imitations :: — 

"Traquair has ridden up Chapelliope, 

And aae has he down by Uie Cray Mare's Tail. 
He never atinled the light gallop 
Until he epeored foe Chriade'a Will. 

"Kow Chrlstie'a Will peeped frae the tower, 
And out at the ahot^holo keokod 1,0 ; 
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" ' Good Chrietie'a Will, now Lave eob fear ! 
Haa hnrm, good Will, shall hap to thee ; 
I saved thy life at tho Jeddart air. 

At the Joddartajrfrae tlie justice trae. 

" ' Batlink how ye bwric, by (ho salt ana tlie traad 
By tho lighlning, tha wind, and tho rain. 
Thai, if ever of Chriatio's Will I had need. 
He would pay ma my servjoe again.' 

"' aramarey, my lord,' quo' Christie's Will, 
' Grameroy, mj lord, for your grace to me! 
When I turn my cheak and claw my neck 
I think of Traquwr and the Jeddart treo.' 

"And lie has opened tho Mr lower-gate 
To Traquair and a' his oompanie; 
The spnle o' the deer on the board ho haa set, 
Tha fattest tiat ran on the Hulton Lea, 

"'Now. wherefore sit ye sad, my lord? 
And wherefore sit ye mournfiillia? 
And why eat ye not of the venison I shot 
At tho dead of night on Button Lee ?' 

" ' weal may I stint of foast and sport, 
And in my mind be ves^d sair; 
A volo of the cankered Session Court 
Of land and living wiU make me bare. 

"'But if aula Durle to heaven were flown. 
Or if auld Durio to hell were gane. 
Or .... if he ooald be but ten days sloun. 
My bonny braid lands would still be my uin.' 

'"0, moay a timo, my lord,' he said, 

' I've stown tho horao iVae Ihe sleeping loon; 
But for joii HI steal a beast as braid. 
For I'll steal lord Durie frae Bdinburgii town. 
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"0, mony n time, nijlord,' he said, 

' I've Btown a kiss frae n sleeping wenpt ; 
But for you I-U do as kittle a deed, 
For ril steal an anld lurdane aff the beneh." 

"And Christie's 'Will is to Edinburgii sane; 
At the Borongh Muir tlien Bntored ha; 
And, as ha passed the galiow-stane, 

He orossed liia brow and be bent his knee, 

"Ha lighted at Lord Darie'a door. 

And there be knocked most manfullie ; 
And up and spake Lord Durie ano sbjur, 

'What tidings, tbon atalward groom, la maf 

" 'TbB Mreat lady in TBTiotdale 

Haa sent, maiat reverent sir, for tbeej 
She pleas at the sosaion for ber land, a'bMll, 
And fain ebe wad plead bar oauae to thoo.' 

"'Bnt howean I to that lady ride 
With aaving of my dignltie ?' 
' 0, a cureb and mantle ye may wear. 
And iu my oloak ye sail muffled be.' 

" Wi' cureb on bead and clock ower face. 
He mounted tbe judge on a palfrey fyne ; 
He rode away, a right round paoo. 

And Cbriatie'a Will held tbe bridle-reyn. 

"Tbe Lothian edge they were not o'er. 
When they heard bugles bauldly ring. 
And, bunting orer Mlddlefon Moor, 
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"Tbe king he crossed himself, I wis. 

When as the p»ir came riding hja 

An uglier erone and a sturdier loon, 

I think, «ero nerer seen with eye. 



He ttiok nuld Durie on his bacl: ; 

Da shot him down to the dungeon doe 

Which giirred his nuld banes gi« mo 



" He IhOBght the warloolis o' the rosy er 
Had funged Iiim in their nets sac fosl 
Or that the gypsies' glamoured gang 



" ' Hey ! Batty lad ! far yaud ! far yaud !' 
These were the mnriiing sounds heard ho; 
And over 'Alaok !' auld Durio cried ; 

' The dcU is hounding hU tykes on me!' 



With sounds nnoouth and sharp and hie 
' I have tar-barrelled oionj a Hitch, 
But now, I think, they'll clear scores wi' n 

" The king has oauaeil a hill ha wroto, 
And he has set it on the Iron t— 
• He that will bring Lord Durie back 
Shall have Sire hundred merks and one.' 
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And In tbo lovor of Gre^eme did trudge; 
Aod once again, on his sturdy back, 
Has ha lienle up the ncary jiiilgo. 

"Ha brought hicn to tho council ataira. 
And thers full loadly shouted he, 
' flie me mf guardnn, my soyereign liege. 
And take ye buck your auld Durie !' " 

From the minstrolsy of the border naturally grew 
the "Laj of tl;e,.Last,Miiistrel,"-:rtl!e first of Scott's 
important poems, with which hia career of prolifio and 
prosperous authorship began. It is a poem which waa 
due, like " Cowper's Taskj" to a woman's su^estion. I 
am very much disposed to rank it first in merit as well as 
time of Scott's poetical productions. Certainly it at 
once presented the prominent traits of hia character as a 
poet. " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," " Mamiioii," 
and the "Iiady of the Lake," aD won a speedy and wide 
popularity. There-was an ,Bnimation^about them which 
gave to all readers delight; but after a while it began to 
be discovered that it was a pleasure not to be sustained at 
its first elevation ,; the poems did not bear that repeated 
and repeated rcperusal which the highest order of poetry 
always admits of. Then people wero begging back the 
fame they had given with such open hand. 

This makes it teccssary to judge more carefully of the 
real character of Scott's poetry. Certainly it has no pre- 
tensions to be clasied with the greatest productions of the 
art. Admirable as were his powers, he dMCn^p.i^aesg 
that sage and meditative imai^in alio n— the rare endow- 
ment of "the vision and the faculty divine"— which 
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alone constitutes the inspiratioa of the greatest poets. 
But, having taien the truo measure of his own strength, 
that whieh he attempted he achieved ; and hia poems 
have set him beyond the reach of rivalry as the descrip- 
tive bard of a period of history and legend rioh ia ad- 
venture and romance. They are full of the piartial- spirit' 
whicb was a predominant passion with him ; and to no 
one could be more aptly appropriated the lines of a bard 
of ancient &reeco, — 

"If tha glory of tlielr dnjs, 
Their strength of arm, their steely war. 
Be the chosen theioo of praise, 
Let any score a leap for me afar ; 
And he Eball Bee 
Witli wiat a lightsome knee 
My bounding ainew springs ; 
The mighty eagle beats bis wings. 
And, lo I he is boyond tho sea," 

The character of Walter Scott's poetry admits of a 
very specific and express statement. Its chief merit lies 
in itS' power of description and narrative; Beyond this 
it does jiot/pass into the region of the deep passions of 
humau nature. He is th.o descriptive poet of the man- 
ners and society of some former ages. Numerous pas- 
sages of the most vivid description might be cited. One 
may be mentioned, — - as fine a piece of descriptive 
poetry of its tiad as could be found in the whole range 
of poetry : — the night-ride of William of Delorainc to 
.Melrose Abbey, in the " Lay of the Last Minstrel." It 
is something of a risk to break the continued flow of 
the passage ; bat I must venture one or two fragments 
of it :— 
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Tte midnight opening of the gravo of the wizard, 
Michael Soott, is given with fine effect ; — 

"Full many a seutaheon and banner riven 
Shook to the Bold night-nind of heaven 
Aronnd the sereonSd altar's pale; 
And there the dying lamps did burn 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 
O gallant chief of Otlerburne, 
And thine, dark Knight of LiddeBdn.U,! 
0, fading honours of tba dead 
0, high ambition lowly laid! 
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■With biirof iron henvod amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brow like raio. 

It was by diat uf pusaing atrenglli 

That ha moved the magay etone at leugtli. 

I woald you had been there to see 

How the light btoke forth ao glorionaly. 

Streamed npward to the chanCBl roof. 

And, through the gnJlaries, far aloof, 

A a uing from the tomb, 
Sh w d th mouk's eowl and visitge pale. 
Da d the dHik-browed warrior's mail 

A d k[ Bed his waving plume, 
B f re th ejes tbe wizard lay 
A if h h d not been dead a day. 
* * * » 

Kow, speed thee what thou hast to div 
'Or, warrior, we may dearly rue; 
For those thou mnjeat not look upon 
Are gathering fast round the yawning etone I' 
Then Deloraiae, in terror, took 
From tho cold hand the mighty took, 
With iron clasped and with iron bound - 
He thongbt, as ho took it, the dead man frowned : 
But the glare of the aepulohral light 
Perchance had dazalad the warrior's sight." 

Tlie escape of the soldier from the sapernatural spot' 
into the fresh moroing air fitly closes the description:— 

" Ibe knight breathed free in the morning wind. 
And a trove his hardihood to find. 
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Boott'a second poem showed another influenee at A'Dik 
upon his mind. Although just entering manhood when 
Europe was startled by the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, he appears not to have been much affected bj that 
great convulsion. With the times that succeeded it waa 
widely different. 

The mighty military genius of Bonaparte was sweeping 
in every direction with the swiftness of a destroying 
wind. In every quarter of Europe— to borrow a figura- 
tive illustration from a usage in times of danger in 
ancient Greece — might he seen on the walls of the towns 
the signal of torches waved in tumultuous consterna- 
tion It is an interesting fact in Scott's history that hie 
authorship bef^n when the mihtiry fervour wis at its 
height Napileon s meditated invasion of Great Britain 
was stirring the latent energies of the natiun Amonfc 
hia own couutiymen Siott siw tht ancient maitial spmt 
uf their am.cturs — the deelm of which he had mourned 
over — reanimated, and, like the spectre of the elder 
Hamlet, hurstint; its i,erement3 and stirtin^ from the 
tomb in arms Elmbui^h was converted into a wimp, 
citiaeas of all classes woro the milit rv drt^s and up 
wirds of ten thousand voluntecis were eon'^tantly under 
arms and beacra firea were k pt in realm is -iJong the 
coast and through the mountiins In II this &cott took 
a large and actue pirt The zeal with which he shaied 
10 the military movements of his couatrjmcn suggested 
to hira afteiwards thj,t ipititei chapter at thetloseof 
" The Antiquary," describing the false alarm from the 
mistaken firing of one of the beacons. The notes added to 
that fine novel, after the lapse of many years, still maui- 
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prop by which, since his father's death, our family is sup- 
ported. But I would rather see him dead on that hearth 
than hear he had been a horse's length behind hia 
companions in the defence of his kiag and country.' 
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The writer mentions what was immediately under his 
own eye and witliiii lis own knowledge; but the spirit 
Wiffl universal, whorever the alarm reached, both in Scot- 
land and Bngland."* 

Th was h p d f h np ition of " Mannion.^" 
M y f h m d ptions were conceived 

wh w n w h h valry ; aiii it was hia 

d wh mp n to walk his powerful steed up 

ndwnunhP B sands, within the beat- 
h u an n w and hen plunging in his 

pu g ff h ha with the spray dashing 

him ih w h h n lusiasm of a 
poet , and the fruit of it was tho most stirring d 
of a battle that ever was realized by a poet's imagination 
to the imagination of his reader. The passage is too well 
known for me to quote from ; but observe the admirable 
representation in these four or five lines of the approach 
of the Scottish army : — 

" Nor martial ehont nor minatral lona 

At tioies one naralng trumpst blown, 

At timea a stifled hum, 
Told England, from tie mountain-throna 

But the single stroke of description wUch, more than 
any other, shows Scott's mastery in this department of 
poetry, is that vivid appeal to the imagination in the first 
intimation of Marmion'a iate As a matter of feet, no- 
thing is told of him , as a matter of imagination, every 
thing is told in the hues, — 
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In noticing tho martial tone of Seott's poetry, I am 
reminded of a tribute paid to one of bis poems whioli is 
one of the finest acknowledgments oh record to the power 
of verse. When the "Lady of tho Lake" was pnhlished, 
Scott's friend, Captain Adam Ferguson, was serving in 
the Peninsular War. When a copy of the poem reached 
iim, he was posted on a point of ground somewhere on 
tho lines of Toires Vedras, exposed to the enemy's artil- 
lery. " The men were ordered to lie prostrate on the 
ground. While they kept that attitude, tho captain, 
kneeling at their head, read aloud the description of the 
battle in the sixth caato, and the listening soldiers inter- 
rupting him only by a joyous huzza whenever the Erench 
shot struck the banks close above them." 

Was ever poem recited under such circumstances ? — 
enough of danger for pleasurable excitement, with 
enough of security for atteation. 

What a subject for the painter, — for Wiltie, for 
instance, a friend both of Scott and Fei^uson, fami- 
liar, too, aa he chances to be, both with Scottish character 
and Spanish landscape. The Ilighkndera, not unused to 
a minstrelsy, grouping around the reader, interchanging 
looks of sympathy and delight ; the sturdy soldier cast- 
ing off a tear, half angry at his iaability to check tho 
proverbial sympathy of a mountaineer at the mention of 
his distant home, the bills and the laies of Scotland 
brought before him by the poet's t[uestJon, — 
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After the "Lady of the Lake," Siwtt fuund hia 
popularity waaiDg, and perhaps bis poetic resourceB 
eshausted; for he was not a man to recognise a poet's 
solemn responsibility of cultivatiog his imagination by 
laborious meditation. The power he had employed 
with such brilliant success never left him. lie 
was the minstrel still, even in bis later years, when 
ealaniities weighed heavily upon him. On one ocea 
sion, amid his commercial diffifultius, be chanced to be 
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reading the hiatoriea! account of Claverhouse, A^scount 
Ihindee's, leaving Edinburgli, in 1688, and making a 
laat and dying effort to rally the Highlanders in sup- 
port of the house of Stuart. It inspired the animated 
stanzas of " Bonny Dundee." "I kuow not," he wrote 
in his diary, " what oould have induced me to take a 
frisk so uncommon of late as to write vcraea. I sup- 
pose the same impulse that makes the birds sing after the 
atorm is blown over." 
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" Dundoa be is mounted and rides up lie street, 
Tba bells ai-e rung backwards, the drnms they are beat 
But the provost^ douce man, said ' JuaCe'en let Mm be; 
The gude town b well quit of that deil of Dnndeel' 

Come, All up mj cup, ie. 

" As lie rode down tlie sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Ilk cnrline wna flying and shaking her pow ; 
But tho jnung plants of grace they looked ooutbia and sloe, 
ThinUing ' Luck tli tbj bonnet, thou bonny DiiudeB !' 

Come, flU up my cup, &e. 

"With aour-featured Whiga the firasa-market wag crammed, 
As if half the Weat had eet tryst io be hanged ; 
Thcro waa spite in eaeii look, there was fear in each ce. 
As they notched for the bonnets of bonny Dundee ! 

Come, fill up my cup, &o. 
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"Tha oowls of Kilmainoek had spits and bad spenrs, 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill cataliars; 
But they shrank U> oloee heads, end the causeway nas free 
At the toss of the honnat of bonny Dundee ! 

" He apuiTciI to the foot of the proud caatle-rook. 
And with the gay Gordon he goUantly epeke:— 
' Let Mods Meg and hor morrowa apoak twa words or three. 
For the love of the bonnet of bonny Dundee 1' 

Come, fill up my eup, ftc 

" The Gordon demands of him ?fhioh way he goes : 
'Where'er fihall direct me the shada of Montrose! 
Your Uraee in abort spofle ahall heiir tidlnga of me. 
Or tUat low lies the bonnet of bonny Dundee ! 

Come, fill up my cup, io. 

" ' There are hills bejona Pentland, and lands bayoad Forth ; 
If there's lords in the Lonlnods, there's chiefs in the North: 
There are wild Dunniea waBaals three thouaand times throe 
Will cry ' hoi^h' for the bonnets of honny Dundee ! 

Coma, fill up my oup, Ac. 

" ' There'a brass on the target of harkenad bull-hide ; 
Tbera'a steel io the scabbard that dangles beside ; 
The brass shall be burnished, the steal shall flash free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of bonny Dundee 1 



"'Away to the hills, to the cates, to the rooks, 
Ere I own a usurper I'll couch with the foi : 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midat of your glee 
you have BOt seen the last of mj bonnet and ma 1' 
Come, fill up my cnj 

"Ha waved his proud hand, and the trumpata were bli 
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It is euiiouiS to observe how, when heneath tleir enor- 
mous load Scott's mind began to fail, his memory clung 
to the ancient minstrelsy, although it lost its hold of 
some of his own compositions. On hearing the verses 
from " The Pirate," sot to music, — 

" Farewell ! farewell ! The voice jnu tear 
Haa left its laat soft tone with you; 
Its nest must join the seaward oheer 
And about among the sbouling erew !" — 

he said, "Capital words! Whose are thoy? Byron's, 
I suppose." But, on visiting the ruined castle of 
Douglas, he repeated his favourite of the old hallads,— 
"The Battle of Otterburue;" and the closing stanza left 
him in tears : — 

"'Mj wound ia deopi I fain would sleep ; 

Take then the yanguard of the three, 
dnd hide me bonoath the hracken-buBh 

That grows on youder lily lee.' 
This deed wits done at the Otlerburno 

About the dawning of the day ; 
Earl Donglaa was buried by the bcacken-buah. 

And the Percy led oaptiTe away." 

A more striking proof of the tenacity to the strains 
which had been familiarised to his ear in childhood 
occurred on his hopeless pilgrimage to Italy. There were 
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poiated out to him tto Lake of ATenius, tte Temple of 
Apollo, the Luerine Lake, Baiie, Misemira, aad tlie sur- 
rounding inonumeats : and what was the leply ? The 
fragment of a Jacobite ditty. "I found," sajs his com- 
panion, "that sometTiing in the place had inspired reool- 
leetioDS of his own heloved country and the Stuarts; for 
he immediately repeated, with a grave tone and with 
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LECTURE XIT, 
Cnhrittgi. 



Spenaer and li s— Sp French Rerolntion— Oontraat 

between the Am n d F noh Revolutions— Its influenoo 
orar Oiuught and n— C d s "Pranoe"— Natnre of Jjrioal 

poetry— Early d p n C ridge's goniua— His philosophy 

—His critical p — H ness of hia own poetical endon- 

menl^-Hia boyhood at Christ s Uhurch HoapitaJ- Monody on Chat- 
terton— Hia love of natnra- Ode on Dajec«oa-.TransiBdonB of 
8ohilIer*B tragedies— " The Anoiont Mariner"-" Obri!tabel"—Ha 
metrienl beauty — His epitaph. 

In tracing the progress of English poetry from ite 
early eras, I have sought in this course of lectures so to 
connect critioal with historical eongiderations as to give, I 
trust, some assistance in forming an idea of the intellec- 
tual and moral altitude of each of the illustrious poets 
whose characters we have been contemplating. This has 
heou attempted under a conviction that it was part of the 
duty which is resting upon mo; for I regarded the pro- 
cess as wellnigh essential to a true appreciation of the 
genius of the poefs. How, for instance, eould there be a 
just, or at least an adequate, sense of the glory of that 
matchless allegory, " The Fairy Qiieon," if the student 
were not drawn to some knowledge of tlie age in which 
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thus that th p p t d 1 lu h tt 11 

Fancy, for in t m p u, th w d 1 1 

poem just llud d t — th tmjt f mtfSp 
ser's imagi t fjtdwthm fdd 
false notion tl t t w I d t f th t m f 

Charies n — tl t 1 t t d d pp b tis p d f 
English hi t ry wh h 11 th 1 f 1 th I 

could heap p twntt n Ittmt 

and what a feeling of incongruity would come over the 
reader aa he found himself following the spotless moral 
poet through the limitless land of Fairy ! The poet, thus 
ignorantly misplaced, would seem as if he had alighted 
upon the wrong planet. But when you appropriate Spen- 
ser to his own age, — that thoughtful and adventurom 
age, philosophical and chivaJrona, of whose represenU- 
tive men it might be said, as it was swd of one of them, 
that they were so contemplative you could not believe 
them active, and so active you could not believe them 
contemplative : — place the poet, I say, in that age, and 
how true, how natural, is his position, and what a light 
is reflected nth h-ate fh nptn 
agiun, how Im t pi bl w Id b th p d t n 

of the "P ra! Lo t n -at u w rtly f t 

did we not I I hty d 1 th h wh h 

Milton's ff 1 h 1 1 n p th ti f the 

Commonw Itl d th I t t ■&! d i w d 

quately w< Id th d j 1 f th i t j f P p 
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did he not remember tlie characteristics of those times, 
an age peculiai'ly of wits and freethinkers ! Poetic in- 
spiration is, indeed, one light, for it is light derived from 
heaven; hot, like the Btarlight, it has its many magni- 
tudes, its varioTis phases in the cloudless ether or in the 
haze of the horizon 

"The Btors pre-eminent in magnitude, 
And they that from Uie lenith dart thoir beama, 
Visible thougll they be to tulf the ciirth, 
Though half a sphere ha conBoioiis of Iheir brightnosE, 



Uumblj to hang, like twinkling winter lamps. 
Among tie branches of the loafleaa trees: 
All are the undying offspring ef one Sire." 

It has heen my aim to show the poetry of each age 
shiniu" in its own region of time and its own atmosphere; 
Ijt b gth rsdwtwhtmyb 

d d temp ry 1 1 n,tu fh 1 sa f 

btillitt fl hw eqmea 

th tllfthc, d tt fEu 

p q 1 1 th F h E 1 t Th los 

J rs f th ] t w y -iM f h Th 
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more than that, if it had been the fond traditioQiil holief 
of other generations that 

"NotaUtho water in the rouglirnaoBoa 
Can wash tlio balm from an anointed king,"— 

it was found that the outpoured blood from the severed 
neck of an anointed Kng could wash the halm from off 
his hrow. The peoplo in one of the central monarchies 
of Europe had suddenly started up, and, casting away 
respect to gray-haired prerogative, boldly questioned the 
authority of the power which so long had trampled on 
them. Men begau to ask why the bounties of heaven 
should be accumulated, reserved, and wasted for the 
bloated and ingrate luxury of the few, while the many 
were pining, hungry and heart-strioken. The sympathies 
of Christendom were enlisted ; the pulse of other nations 
began to beat quicker. The French Eevolution assumed 
the aspect of a general European revolution. Ancient 
opinions and roles of life were abandoned, and new modes 
of thought and feeling began to predominate. The poli- 
tical revolution became an intellectual and moral one; for 
so entire was the subversion of old institutions, that in 
reconstructing society men were of necessity led to specu- 
late on its very elements and on the principles and destiny 
of human nature,— speculations which, from a revolution- 
ary forsaking of the old paths, unhappily fostered a self- 
sufficient and faithless philosophy. And here let me 
notice where seems to me to lie the important difference 
between the French Revolution and the great British 
and American Eevolutions, besides the difference in the 
genius and temperament of the two nalions. In the latter 
the struggle was to viuilicatc ivnd secure old principles; to 
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guard the Conatitution ; not to manufacture new scliemes 
of go-verDment ; to save the good old cause, as it was 
styled. In the American ReTolution, for instance, the 
war was in truth a mighty constitutional dispute. It was 
a question of law; and the claim of our fathers was sim- 
ply for old British rights,— rights as ancient as the Great 
Charter; and it was this that made them so strong, so 
consistent, so indomitable. They were seeking nothing 
new — at first, not even independence, which was not 
aspired ^D till it became an indispensable means for the 
security of their end, — civic freedom. Indeed, the mo- 
ther-country had thrust her children away from her, and, 
riddiDg herself of a parent's responsibility, had given ttem 
many of the privileges of manhood. When afterwards' 
she wished to call them back again to her lap, they were 
too stout to come there, and they claimed to be British 
mm, entitled to ancieat British rights. The Revolution 
was characfcriaed by the composure of men acting with 
a consciousness of having the right with them. How free 
from all excess and licentiousness ! how pure, in the 
memory of after-times, alike from reproach and regret ! 
It was a strife actuated and impregnated with a spirit of 
magnanimity, — a sense of duty and law — of religious re- 
sponsibility. I speak of the American Revolution only 
for the sake of the contrast with that of France, which 
was much more stimulant to the minds of men, and, con- 
sequeotly, to literature. The French Revolution was no 
contest of the Constitution or of law, for both were swept 
away, and every thing was to be remodelled,— in fact, 
made anew. New creeds of liberty were taught, new 
doctrir.es of the rights of man; the human heart was 
anatomized; Christianity, with its blessed day of sanctity 
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and rest, sacred from tte creation, was banished to maie 
way for a eensual, brutalizing philosophy, with its tenth- 
day Sabbaths and its idolatry of huinan reason. Theories 
of ecclesiastical, political, and social regeneration were pro- 
pagated with apostolic zeal to all lands, — -doctrines which 
cast a cloud on the glittering spire of every village church, 
which made the husbandman tremble in the tenare of Ilia 
little property of a few acres, — a patrimony, perhaps, and 
an ancient homestead from one generation after another, 
— and which struck dismay where the domestic virtues 
were grouped at the once secure and happy fireside. It 
was a commotion of the very primal elements of so- 
ciety. The scene was a new one— suddenly a new one — 
in the drama of civilization : the power of strange rights 
was thrust into the hands of men ; the weight of strange 
duties was harnessed on their backs. Ancient landmarks 
covered with the moss of a long tract of years were torn up j 
and thus it became necessary alike for those who hailed 
and those who abliorred the ohiu^c to aeciuaint theni- 
selvcs witk the pDwer the will, md the destiny of man 
The guidince if piiociple? diawn not from iny custom 
ary or conventional luthonty of constitution or law, but 
from the depths of humin mture w s needed Hen, 
long a&custcmed to floit on the jlacid waters of a nvei 
Within sinht and reaijh of aafe ^nd smilm;; shor«i, fuumj 
theniselve* suddenly driven out upon a ^toimy aai ^hoie 
less sea, and in then peril s me were eamistly gazing loi 
a beacon-light from the lost shore, some were idly gaaing 
at the fiashing fires which crest the dark billows of the 
deep, and a few were looking upward hopefully for a 
heaven-lit ray from some star in the clouded sky. To 
espress myself less imaginatively, the agitation of the 
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'Exench. Kevolutiott forced mcD, wtether the political and 
social changes were congenial to them or not, into deeper 
moods of thought ind further-reacliing sentiments. Ab- 
solnte authonty had lost its sufSciency. With so wide- 
spread a spmt of fieedoni, too often miserably degene- 
rating into licentiousness, superficial precepts, whether 
in government, philosophy, or literature, were not enough. 
The influence, either direct or indirect, of that couthI- 
sion was far estended over all departments of thought 
and action. No such agency is to he attributed to the 
American Hevolution, which was achieved so much less tu- 
multously, BO much more happily — ^more lastingly. There 
was 1)0 such turmoil, suoh heaving of the very earth 
by the agitation of the deep-seated elements of govern- 
ment and of society. It was comparatively a tranquil 
process, for it was a revolution that always kept the law on 
its side. Observe the different effect of the two revolu- 
tions upon a mind like Burke's. Wben the British colonial 
contest arose, it called from him his atatesmanly speeches 
on taxation and conciliation; but these were only parlia- 
mentary arguments upon questions of tho Constitution and 
law and policy. When the French Kevolutlon came on, 
a discussion more profound was demanded; and Burke, 
feeling that the crisis called for something raoro than 
even a statesman's argument, gave to the world his cele- 
brated "Reflections," which are the espression of phi- 
losophy scanning the fundamental principles of political 
society, the testure of social life, aud the universal ele- 
ments of human nature 

I have dwelt on this subject much more than I intended, 
and more perhaps than even the discursive character of 
lectures wiU quite justify, because I have been often im- 
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pressed witt tte thought that there are few topics of m<ire 
vital interest to the American mind than to understand 
and appreciate the essential differences between the Ame- 
rican and French Revolutions. There is a moral gulf be- 
tween them as wide as the Atlantic, as might be shown 
on a fitting occasion. My present purpose, however, ia 
with the Revolution of France, and with it an account of 
its influence on European literature, and especially on 
English poetry. I have been reminded of this influence 
on approaching the poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Upon his genius it was powerful; for, hoping impetuously 
of human nature, he was an enthusiast ia the cause of 
freedom. It was by the intense interest and impassioned 
zeal thus inspired that his powers were chiefly called into 
action. In dedicating some of his poems to hia brother, 
he recalls the time 

""When with joy of hope Ihou gav'st thine ear 
To mj Willi flretling lajs. Since then mj aong 
Hatb sounded deeper notes, sucli sb baseem 
Or that Had ideclom foil; leaves behind. 

Cope with the tempeat's swell ] 

These various straiDs, 
Whioh I have fraaiei in manj a various muod, 
Aeoept, my brother! aud, (for soma parahanoe 
Will Btrike diaooraant on thy mildar mind,) 
If aught of error or iutcmperata truth 
Should meet thine ear, think thou that riper ogs 
Will oalm it down, and let thy love forgive it '." 

Coleridge's enthusiasm in the promise of the Frenoh 
Revolution was in no way hurtful to the moral tone of his 
genius. Miser.ibly aa the hope was frustrated, when 
tyranny and cruelty were busy in disguise and the word 
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"revolution" began to acquire a fearful meaning, tte 
. poet's spirit repudiated tte adulterous cause, but cherished 
with as strong a fervour the love of freedom. These feel- 
ings form the theme' of one of his odes, — that entitled 
"France," whioh is said to have been pronounced hy 
Shelley the finest EugKsh ode of modern times. This 
opinion is rather too strong a one; but certainly the finest 
specimens of the higher order of English lyrical poetry 
have been produced by the poets of our own times. I know 
of none to he mentioned in the same range of the same de- 
pai'tment of poetry, unless it he Milton's " Ode on the Na- 
tivity," and some of the odes of Collins and &ray. Under 
the title of lyiical poetry are included the song, the hailad, 
the elegy, the hymn, and, above all, the ode, which espe- 
cially calls for the poet's power and his temperament, with 
the hest mastery over the metrical music of the language 
and knowledge of the subtle laws of harmony. It was 
lyrical poetry which, as the name indicates, was once con- 
sidered that species of verse composed with an adaptation 
to musical accompaniments. It was well said hy Charles 
Lamb that Milton almost req^uires a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon him. But he brings 
his music, to which who listens had need bring doeile 
thoughts and purged ears. The observation has recurred 
to my mind in turning to the subject of lyrical poetry; 
for it seems to me, that, in reading any great ode, some- 
thing of the preparation that music gives to the imagina- 
tion and feelings is wanted to set us in right tune, as it 
were, for the articulate cadences- There is no more varied 
meti'ical consU-uction than that whioh the true lyrical 
poets adopts as the fit expression for the ebh and flow 
of the imaginative passion. This ode of Coleridge's em- 
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Ye Roode ! Uiat lieten b> the DighC-birAs' ein^ng, 
Midmiy the smooth aad perilous slope reclined. 

Have mads a solemn music of tliB wind I 
Where, like a man beloved of Sod, 
Throngh glooms nhiah never woodman tiod. 

How oft, putBUlng fancies holy, ( 

Mj moonlight way o'er flowering wee^s I wound. 

Inspired bejond the gueas of folly 

je loud waves! and jb forests high ! 
And ye elonds that far above me soared ! 
Tbou rising sun ! Thou blue wjoicing sky ! 
Tea, evory thing that is and will be free ! 
Boar witness for me, wlleresoo'er ye be, 
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""WhPH Eranca in wralh her giant limbs upraared, 
And mth that oath, whioh fimote air, earth, and 
Slamped her strong fool, and Biud sho would be t 
Boai' witness for me how I hoped and feared, 
With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band; 
And when, to whelm the disanohanted nation. 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard's wand. 
The monarchB marched in evil day. 
And Britain joined the dire array, 
Though dear her shores and circling ocean. 
Though many friendships, mimj jonlhfnl loves. 

Had swoln the patriot emotion 
And flnng a m^io light o'er all her hills and grc 
Yet still m; voioe, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quelling laneo. 
And shame too long delayed and vain retreat! 
For ne'er, Liberty, with par^a! aloi 
I dimmed Ihy light, or damped thy holy flame. 
Bat blessed the pteans of delivered France, 
And hung my heajH, and wept, at Brilain'e name 

"'And what,' I said, 'thoagh Blasphemy's loud sc 
With that sweet music of doliverance strove? 
Though all the fierce ajid drnnlien pasaiooe wov< 
A dance more wild than o'er was maniao's drean 
Ye storms, that round the dawning eaat assombl 
Tho sun was rising, though he hid his light!' 
And when, lo soothe my soul, that hoped and tie 
The diasonanee ceased, and all Boomed calm and 
When Franoe her front deep-soarrod and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory,— 
When, inaupportably advancing, 

While, timid looks of fury glanoing. 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal star 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in his gore, — 
Then I reproached my feara that would not flee; 
'And aooa,' I said, 'shul! Wisdom teach her lore 
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lu thB low hnts of fiem that toil and. groan. 
And, conquering by her happlneaa alona, 
Shall Prance eonipel the naliona to be frco, 
Till Love and Joj look round and call the earth their own. 

"Forgive mc, Eroedoml Ob, forgive those dronmB! 
I heai tlij voice ; I hoar thj load lament 
Prom bleak HelveUa's icy eavern aanti 
I hear thy grOBJJS upon her blood-Btdned Btreams. 
Heroes that for your pencefal country perished, 
And ye that fleeing spot your moutitaln-anowB 
With blooding wounds, forgive me, that I cherished 
Ono thought that ever blessed yonr cruel foea ! 

To Boattor raga and trMtorous guilt 
Where Peace her jealone homa had built; 

Of all that made their stormy nilds so dear. 

And with ineipiablB spirit 
To laint the bloodless freedom of tlie mountaineer. 
Prance, that mooltest heaven, adulterons, blind. 
And patriot only in pernioious toils. 
Are these thy boasts. Champion of human kind? — 
To mi£ nith Eings in the Ion lust of sway, 
Tell in the hunt and ahare the murderous prey? 
To Insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
Prom freamon torn ? to tompt and la betray ? 

"The sensual and the dark rebel in vain. 
Slaves by their own oompulaion ! In mad gamo 
They burst their manoclea, and wear tie name 
Of Preedom graven on a heavier chain ! 
Liberty ! With profitless endeavour 

Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power, 
Alike from all, howe'ar they praise thee, 
(Not prayer, nor boaatful name delays thee,) 

Then, speedesl on thy subtle pinions. 
The guide of homeless winds and plnymutea of the waves, 
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"And there I fslt thool on that sea-clifCB veige 
WhosS pines, scarco travelled by the breeie ttbot 
Hod mode one murmur with the distant eurgo ! 
Tos ! while I Etood and gased, mj temples bare. 
And shot my being through oarthi aea, and air, 
Possessing all things withintensest love, 
Libertj, my spirit felt thee there." 



In consider g th 1 1 rj fl a of the French 

Eeyolution, and th p f f 1 nga awakened at 

the time, I ha pa, 1 th 1 development of 

Coleridge's ge It m t 1 ul4 he said to have 

been endowed p m tly w th jmg aa distinguished 
from talents, t was th t f ail th gh pure and tender- 
hearted, aspiri w yw d h th poet, the philoso- 
pher, Ooleridg H f th p f who, like Milton 
and Cowper and Southey, are hoaourdbly known also hy 
their prose writings. Indeed, it will prohahlj bo to the 
philosophical works of Coleridge that a deeper gratitude 
will be due than to his poetry, while whatever popular 
fame may attach to his memory will he the acquisition of his 
poems. One spirit, indeed, pervades all his productions; 
one intellectual character is stamped upon them all, only 
modified by the subjects. The great moral element of his 
genius was a perpetual thirsting after truth,— ideal truth. 
The most striking traits of .his intellectual character are 
imaginative powers of wonderful originality combined 
with habits of profound meditation. These powera were 
unhappily under the government of only an undisciplined 
will, and the movements of his mind were fitful, wayward, 
and incomplete. His wisdom is scattered in fragments, 
in recollections of his eloquent discourse, and often in 
notes writtea on the margins of boolis; and from these 
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various quarters it tas been gleaned by the dutiful and 
affectionate hands of his disciples. His life was afflicted 
with almost hfe-long disease, the wretehodness of which 
firat drove him to a remedy which soon multiplied many- 
fold his burdens, a suicidal use of opium, — a long-continued 
habit, at last, however, conquered; and it has been said 
bj those who best knew him that his long and passionate 
struggles and final victory o^er this infirmity are among 
the brigbtest as well as most interesting traits of the moral 
and religious being of this humble, this exalted Chris- 
tian. In his personal career he enjoyed as little of 
worldly prosperity as he possessed little of worldly wis- 
dom; but it resembled poor Cowper's course of life in 
this : — that one kind friend was rajsed up after another 
affectionately to shelter and cterish a man who, with all 
his graap of intellect, with all his tenderness of feeling, 
was sadly unfitted for many of the responsibilities of life. 
When he placed himself, in the almost-despairing hope 
of breaking Us opium habits, under the care of a physi- 
cian, being received aa inmate in his family, this connec- 
tion, beginning in little more than a professional visit, 
lasted for near twenty years, — in fact, during the re- 
mainder of his 1 fo f r he spent the rest of his years 
under the oof f his magnanimous friend, his medical 
adviser. The ^ at purpo e to which he conceived that 
the facultie of his m nd were dedicated was his philo- 
sophy, an 1 alw ys n h view, and in his hopes always 
reached a±te but never attained, — the reooaciliation of 
philosophy with Christian religion. It was one of his last, 
regrets that his life and strength were not spared to him 
to complete his philosophy. "For," said he, "as God 
hears me, the originating, continuing, and sustaining wist 
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and design ia my heart was to oxalt the gloiy of his 
name; and, which is the same thing in other words, to 
promote the improvomont of mankind." It is not for me 
now, even if I possessed the ability, to dwell opou tho 
philosophical writings of Coleridge ; and I pass from them, 
therefore, with this one remark;— that when I recall the 
many passages adorned with ri h d d t ma^ y 
their enthusiastic, and, as it we t mjh t I [ 
mighty not only in self-commun d p f 1 

renee for Grod's written word, b t th 1 tai d 

flow of his sonorous sentences, d 11 telt th 

cause of Christianity, thoughts dm d w d 

come across the spirit, not aa if from one man, but rather 
like the waving of the palm-branches and tho many- 
toned voice of an adoring multitude. 

The prose writings of Coleridge which ara more appro- 
priate for me to allude to before resuming the considera- 
tion of his poetical charaetcr are his oritioal papers. I 
know of no English writer who has given his thought to 
the oriticism of imaginative literature, combining so much 
ability to tho task. It is in the spirit of poetry that 
poetry must be criticized; the might of Imagination and 
its laws are best realised and expounded by imagination 
itself: indeed, tho perfect enjoyment of poetry arises only 
wheie there is <in active sympathy between the imagina- 
tion of the poet and tho reader. It is the dearth of ima- 
ginative energy that makes so much of criticism mere 
lifeless disqnis-itiin When the poets fall into the guar- 
dianship of some unimaginative, fanoyless critic, he sets 
them before jon like so many oaged birds, their eyes 
dimmed with the lo's of their native freedom, and winga 
drooping or boating against their bars, or even like the 
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stuffed dead forms iu glass oases, instead of pointing to 
the imagination of the poet resting oo some lofty perch 
that natnre gives, or "soaring the air," winging its flight 
athwart the hlue sky, "as fuil of gladness and as free of 
heaven, " and thus a portion of the poet's own vision is 
caught, and, the hcholder's 

" Senses graduaHy nrapl 
la a half sleep, tell dream of tietler wurMa, 
And dreaming hear thee aljll, Bingiog lark. 
That Bingest like bo angel ia the clouds." 

To the ai-duous work of poetical criticism Coleridge 
brought a mind at onco poetical and philosophical,— all 
the original instincts of poetry, creative power with an 
esquisite sense of the rhythm of langoagc, and deep re- 
flection on the principles of the art. The best criticism 
on Shaltspeare is that which Coleridge has left; for he 
"had," as has been well said, "for understanding the 
great dramatist the two powers which are scarcely less 
mighty in our intellectual than in our moral and spiritual 
life,— faith and love:— a boundless faith in Shakspeare's 
truth, and a love for him akin to that with which philo- 
sophera study the works of nature, shrinking from no 
labour for the sake of getting at a satisfactory solution, and 
always distrusting themselves until they have found one, 
in a firm confidence that wisdom will infallibly be justified 
of her children." There ia a passage of his prose— a very 
high-wrought piece of fancy— in which Coleridge expresses 
his modest consciousness of his own poetical endowment, 
and his reverential homage to those whose imagination he 
contemplated as bearing them on higher and longer-sus- 
tdued flights. It is a siugulariy imaginative piece of 
prose composition, and very characteristic of the author :— 
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"I havo too clearlj before me llie idea of a poet's 
genius to deem myself other than a very humble poet; 
but, in the very possession of the idea, I know myself so 
far a poet as to feel assured that I can underataud and 
interpret a poem in the spirit of poetry and with a poet's 
spirit. Like the ostriuh, I cannot fly, yet I have wings 
that give me the feeling of flight, and, as I sweep along 
th pi u n look up towards the bird of Jove, and can 
f 11 w h m a d say, ' Sovereign of the air, who dcscendest 

n thy E t in the cleft of the inaccessible rock, who 
mak t th mountain-pinnacle thy perch and halting- 
pla and canning 'with steady eye the orb of glory 

ght b thee, imprintest thy lordly talons in the stain- 
less snows that shgot back and scatter round his glittering 
shafts, I pay thee homage. Thou art my king. I give 
honour due to the vulture, the falcon, and all thy noble 
baronage; and no less to the lowly bird, the skylark, 
. whom thou permittest to visit thy court and chant her 
matin song within its cloudy curtains ; yea, the linnet, the 
thrush, the swallow, are my brethren. But still I am a 
bird, though but a bird of the earth. Monarch of our 
kind, I am a bird even as thou; and I have shed plumes 
which have added beauty to the beautiful and grace to 
terror, waving over the maiden's brow and on the helmed 
head of the warrior chief; and majesty to grief, drooping 
o'er the car of death I" 

The juvenile poems of Coleridge were remarkably pro- 
phetic of his future powers. In fact, his whole charactei 
was typified m his 3 outh the child wi^ ndeed the fathei 
of the man The wild iraaginition the m istery over 
metncJ melody, the thoughtful nesi, the raagii. powers 
of discourse, ill weie theie Hii nihooliiute and life- 
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long friend, ChaxleB Lamb, reoalling the days spent many 
years before in tliat famous London school, the Doble 
foundation of good King Edward VL, thus apostrophizes 
the "inspired charitj-boy." "Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Lo^oian, Metaphyaician, Bard ; — ^how often have I seen 
the etanal passer through the cloisters stand still, entranced 
with admiration to hear thee unfold in thy deep aJid swcefc 
intonations tte mysteries of lambiicua or Piotinus, or re- 
citing Homer in hia Greek, or Pindar, while the walls of 
the old Grey-Friars' echoed to the accents of the inspired 
ckarie^-loy." The day-dreams that filled so large a por- 
tion of the visionary Coleridge's existence, — they too began 
in early life. The story is toid of him when quite a 
child, going down the Strand, (a crowded London thorough- 
fare,) he was very earnestly thrusting his hands out, so as 
to come in contact with a person walking before him, 
who seized him and accused him of an attempt to pick 
his pocket. The little dreamer sobbed out his protestations 
of innocence, and, to the astonishment of the bystanders, 
esplained how he thought himself Leander swimming 
across the Hellespont. 

I may cite an instance of the early force of Coleridge's 
imagination f m h m iy th death f Chattorton. 
The wondrous f th t y p t d the melan- 

choly close f t by I b yh d w then fresh 

recollection N t h d b t f dly d w d him, and 
the world 1 y k d haa h t ni h d all light 

in a spirit 1 dy d k i w th m wh t t the gloom 
of hereditary ty Tht, th w h me for him ; 

and it is a fl t k f m t wh C leridge asso- 
ciates the h k U f m y d t t t pie with the 
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motlier- voice of nature calling back the young and earth- 
hapless poet. 

" Oil, what a wonder seeniB llia fear of death, 

Seeing how gladly wo all sink to fleap, 
- Babes, ohHdren, yoQtlis, ODd men. 

Night foUoBing night ^of threescore years and ten. 
But doubly strange nhoro life ia but a breath 
To sigh and pant with up Want'a rugged Bt«op. 

" Lo ! by tho grave I stand of one for whom 
A proJigal nature and a niggard doom 
(Thai aai bestowing, rti. withholding all) 
Made eaoli ohanoe knell, from distant spire or dome, 
Sound like a sooking mother's anxious call : — 
Return, poor child I home, weary truant, home !" 

When Coleridge's genius was developing itself, he 
avowed a higli admiration and gratitude to a poet some- 
what his senior, though still surviving him, — one whose 
reputation has never been a general one, the poet Bowles, 
— perhaps chiefly known by his controversy with Lord 
Byron on the subject of th [ t y f P j CI Ij, 
admiration of Bowles's p m t t b nt d f 

by any of that intensity fmgnt whhw m 
nently his own eharact t btb u hluln 
them something more i 1 m trti nd m. ly th a 
most of the poetry th fash — m> t n f 

natural thoughts with nt Idtn I d tra. 

my main subject no Ion th t u 1 rt p 

men of Bowles's poetry — wh t t k m w II t Id 

recollection of childho d nd wh t II ■nh h p 

rienccd it will recognis t ly d n th mp n 

made on the imaginat n a th n f fa t p 

proach to the ocean : — 
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'I was ft chUd when flrst 


I heard the sound 


Of the erea 


tSoB. 'Xw 


as Mght, and, journeying fa 


We Tvero bel 


ftled on our 


road, 'mid soanes 


Hew ana nn 


Itnown,— a 


mother and her child. 


How arat in 


this wide w 


orld a wanderer. 


My father oj 


imE, the pm 


itor of the ohurch 


That orowna 


. the high hiU-orest above the eea;— 


When, 08 th 


B wheels wf 


.nt alow and the aliU night 


Came down, 


. a low, unc 


Dftain sound waa heard. 


Kot like Ihe 


.Hind. 'V 


istan <• mj mother said. 



My head was resting on her lap j I woie; 
I heard the somid, and oloBer prOEt her side. 
Much of the Bea, in tearful wonderment^ 
I oft had hoard, and of tho shipwrecked man 
Who sees, on some lone isle, day after day. 
The sun sink o'er the solitudo of waves. 
Like CrsBoej and the tears would alart afresh. 
Whene'er my mother kissed my hair and told 
The story of that desolate wild man. 
And how tho talking bird, when he returned. 
After long absence, to his forlorn cave, 
Bpoke as in tones of human sympathy, 
'Poor Sobia Crusoe.' 

Thoughts like these arose 
When Grst I heard at night the distant sonnd. 

There arc no passages of Coleridge's poetry in whicli 
the peculiar traits of his genius are more distinct tlian 
those of a descriptiT e cast. He sliared tliat which belongs 
to all 'poetic"mn38^a genuine and unaffected love of 
nature. In the lines of ono oF6is x>oems, — 



That nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure. 
No plot so narrow, be but nature there. 
Ho wasto BO VMiint, but may wall employ 
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But the piedommaBt habit of his genius was self-com- 
munion, in looking rather than out looking, so wrapt in 
meditation as perhaps often to pioduJe that open sub- 
missive susceptibihty to impressions from the outward 
woild of sense Ihia, howevei, led him finely to pro- 
claim thit (jreat tenet of the poetio creed, that the inau- 
encea of inamm<itp mture are dependent on the shaping 
fatuity of imjkiQ^tioii — - 



Unhappily, Coleridge did not steadily possess that genial 
flood of imagination by which the poet's song 



He tells of this ¥ory unhappiness — this morbid torpor of 
the imagination— in some of the stanzas in his ode on 
"Dejection :"— 

"A grief without a pang, voiiJ, dark, and aroar, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Whioli finds no natnral outlot, bo relief 
la word, or eigh, or tear. 
lady, in this wan and heartJeas mood. 
To other thongbla bj jondor Uiroetlo wooed, 
Aii this !ong evo, bo balmj and eerene, 
Baya I beea gailng on the western aky 
And its peonliar tint of yellow green, 
AndstiUIgaza; and with tow blank an eyel 
And those tbin ciouds abOTe, in flakes and bars, 
Tbat give away thoir motion to tbo stars; 
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Thoao stats, that gUas behind ttem or betwaeE, 

Now sparkling, now boiiimjned, but ainajs seen ; 

Ton crescent moon, aa filed as if it grow 

In its own oloudleaa, starless late of bine : 

I see tbem all so oxcollently fair; 

I aee, not feel, how beautifnl thoj are. 

" Mj gonial spirits fail ; 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off mj breast? 

It were a rain andeaTOor, 

ThOBgh I should gaie forovor 
On that green light that lingers in IhB west. 
I may not hope from outward forios to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within." 

In another strain of the same ode tiic important i 
ginative truth is set forth : — 

" From the sonl itself must issue forth 
A light, a glorj, a fnit luminous elond 

Enveloping the earth. 
And from the soul ilaelf must there he pent 
A Bweet and potent yoiea of its own birth. 
Of all sweet sounds the life and dement." 

When Colericige's poetry gives forth 



the purport of Ms deseiiptions is to discover " religious 
musings in the forms of nature." " Let me," he exclaims 
in an admirable passage of his prose, " digress for a few 
momenta from the written word to another hook, likewise 
n revelation of God, — the great book of his servant na- 
ture. That in ils obvious seuse aud literal interpretation 
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it declares the being and attributes of the Almighty 
Father none but the fool in heart has ever dircd gainsay. 
But it has been the muBifl of gentle and pious minds in 
all ages; it is the poetry of all human nature, to read it 
likewise in a %urative sense, and to find therein eorre- 
Bpondencies and symbols of the spiritual woild " This 
disposition to consider ^s ^ensbable matenal world as 
the. shadow of an eternal spiritual reality is sublimely ex- 
pressed in one of bia poems, with an allusion perhaps to 
Plato's hypothesis of the cave wherein we are placed 
with our backs to the light and behold reflections in its 

" What ia freodoin but the unfotlorcd uao 
Of ull tlie ponors which find for uso had given 7 
But chiefl; this, him first, him Isat to view 
ThrOBgh moanor powers and BecondKry thiDgs 
ESnlgeut, as through alouds that veil his blase 
Eor all that meets the bodily sonae I deem 
Bjmliolioal, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds ; and we in the low wotld 
Placed with our hooka to bright roalilj. 
That we may learn with young unwoundod lien 
The subalanoe from its ahadow." 

I pass by Coleridge's dramatic poems and his remark- 
ablo translations of Schiller's tragedies — remarkable as 
perhaps the only versions of which it was ever said that 
the translation was even superior to the original — and 
proceed to the two poems which axe most cbaraeteristic 
of the poet's genius, and on which his poetic fame chiefly 
rests, — " Tho Ancient Mariner" and " Christabel." These 
extraordinary poems — neither of them of any great length 
— are the highest proofs of the originality of Coleridge's 
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imagination. Their origin ia trajjccl by tim to some con- 
vereati on 3 with Wordsworth, turning, as he debcribos them, 
on the two cardinal points of poetry, — the power of ex- 
citing the sympathy of a reader by a faithful adherence 
to the truth of nature, and the power of giving the in- 
terest of novelty by tlie modifying colour of imagination. 
The sudden charm which accidents of light and shade, 
which .moonlight or sunset diffused OTer a known and 
familiar landscape, appeared to represent the practi- 
cability of combining both. These are the poetry of na- 
ture. The thought suggested itself that a series of poema 
might be composed of two sorts. In the one, subjects were 
to be chosen from ordinary life, in the other, the inci- 
dents and ageots were to be supernatural; and tho cxoel 
lenoe aimed at was to consist in interesting the affections 
by the dramatic truth of sucli emotions as would naturally 
accompany suoh situations, supposing them real The 
supernatural fell to the share of Coleridge; and his en 
dea¥our, he tells us, was to transfer from our inward na 
ture a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient 
to procure for the shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment which constitutes 
poetic faith. This has been accomplisbud with wonder- 
ful skill. Both the poems are essentially, absolutely, ima- 
ginative. They are pure originals. They are estraor 
dinary manifestations of the magic power of imagination 
in blending together the uaturaj and supernatur il, — spec- 
tral creations with emotions of common humanity. They 
aro the work of a wild and wondrous witchery. The veil 
is rent asunder which separates the mortal bodily life 
from the ghostly immaterial life of phantoms, — -the world 
of sense from the world of spirit. The argument of the 
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"Ancient Mariner" was originally set forth in these few 
words ; — how a ship, having first sailed to the equator, 
was then driven by storms to the cold country towards the 
South Pole; how the ancient mariner cruelly and in con- 
tempt of the laws of hospitality killed a sea-hird; and how 
he was followed by many and strange Judgments, and in 
what manner he came ba«k to his own country. 



It is a wedding guest that he holds by the fascination 
of his eye. The seafaring man's escape from supernatural 
dangers has left him the victim of a mysterious and woeful 
agony, to be calmed only by travelling from, land to lanU 
and recounting his fearful adventures : — 



I pass, lita night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech. 
That moment that hia face I see 
I know Ihs man that must hear me : 

To him mj tole I taaoh." 

This narrative opens with the ship passing out from the 
placid atmosphere of actual life, losing sight of the 
ehurch-steeplo, of the highlands, and of the light-house. 
Quickly struck by the storm-blast, it is borne far away to 
the south and entangled among islands of ioe and the ac- 
cumulated snow of the polar latitudes. In the desperate 
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danger tliere cornea an albatross, ttat huge bird of the 
Southern seas: it is liailed as a bird of good omen, and a 
way ifl found to steer the ship through the ice. The bird 
follows, alighting lon mast or shroud and fed by the 
grateful crew, but in a wicked and luckleas moment is 
killed by the ancient mariner. His shipmates become 
parties to his guilt, for, with a fickle superstition, they 
ascribe their ill-luck to the bird, and justify the wanton 
death of one of God's mute creatures. The mysterious 
vengeance begins with the misery of a dead calm beneath 
a torrid sky : — 



The bloody sUD a' 

Right up above the 

Ho bigger than tli 



""Water, water, erarywhoro. 

Ana all tho boards did shrink; 
■Water, water, overywliare. 
Nor any drop to drink.*' 



The ship lies becalmed a weary time, and the crew have 
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dark assurances in tlicir dreams that invisible fiends are 
puTSaing and plaguing them. At length, afar off, he- 
tween them and the sun, there ia heheld a something in 
the sky, seen at first as a little speck, then a mist, and 
then the strange skeleton-shape of a spectral hark. As 
it nears them, hideous figures are discerned upon the deck 
and frightful voices and noises are sonading acrofS the 
waters of the sluggi h sea It vamshe'!, but death has 
struck the crew of the becalmed ship ind the ancient 
mariner alone is left in tho central solitude of a motion 
less ocean, with dism-J hauntings of remorse and tho 
memory of supernatural tenors, and with the open eyed 
dead lying in gioups aiound his feet . — 



" One aft«r one, by tha etar-doggad moo- 
Too qnick tor gcoan or sigh, 
£ii«li. turned his fa^e wil;^ a ghnstlj pi 
And cursed ma with his eyo I 



" The many men, so teautifnl ! 
And they aU dead did lie; 
And a thouannd thousand slimy tl 
Lived on ; and bo did 1 1 

"I looked upon the rotting eea. 
And drew my eyea away; 
r looked upon llio rotting deck, 
And thoi-e tho dead men lay 1 
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" I looked to haaTen, and triad to pray 
Bnt or ever a prajor had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
Mj iieoit OB dry as duat! 

" I oloeed my lids and &opt ttam close, 

And the balls like pulaes beat ; 

For the aky and Ibo aea, and the aea 

Lay like a load on my waary eye, 

And the dead wore at my faet. 

"The oold sweat malted from their lim 
I Hor rot nor reek did theyi 
The look with which they looked on 



Is the curse in a dead man's eye. 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw tlia 
AndjetloouldDotdie!" 



In his loneliness and wretchedness and perpetua] 
wakefulness, the anciont mariaer's heart, touched bj a 
skyey influence, yearneth towards the tranquil motions 
of the heavenly hodies : — 



'The moving moon went up the sky. 
And nowhere did abide 
Softly she was going up. 
And a alar or two heaido." 



He loots beyond the eneliantcd shadow of the hhip, 
and beholds the bright creatures of the deep; and, as 
the wanton murder of the bird had brought the mjbte- 
rious afSiction upon himself and his companions, the 
spell begins to bieak when thcio springs in his heart a 
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sudden sympathy with the happiness of the animals 
floating in his sight; and when from his lips breaks a 
blessing upon them, — 

"01iappjl'"°g t''i°Bs' no tongue 
Their beauty might doclaie. 
A spring of lore guatad from my honrt. 

And I bleaaed them unaware. 

Sure my kind adnt tooli pity on me. 

And I bleaaed them una«aro : 

" The Belftoma moment I oonld pray !" 

The utteranee of prayer bnn^s to the nnrinei ? 
wasted spii t the blessing f sleep lain uprn tk, 
parched planks of tho ship and the help of a tr op of 
angehc ipints which incarnated m the dead bodies 
of the ciew man the ship 'Wild con motions and 
strange sights fill the sky and the elements and soft 
spintual mus c and voices soothe the lone humau being 
into ^ trance A^ hen that is al ateil tho penanco is 
lenewLd fori 1 net space lut the :.uisc i it last es 
piatei — 



"All stood togethet on the dock 
For a chamel- dungeon fitl«r ; 
Ail fixed on me their stony eyes, 
Thnt In the moon did glitter. 
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I viewed the ocean graan 

And looked far forth, yet li 

Of what had eiso been ee 



turned round, waJka on 
ore his head; 
a frightful fiend 



Its path waa not upon the sea, 
la ripple or in shade. 

" It raised my hair ; it fanued my olieck 

Like 0, meadow-gole of spring : 

It mingled straiigely wiih mj fears ; 



"Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship; 
Yot she sailed softly too. 
Sweetly, sweetly lilew the breeio ; 



The ■wild voyage, haunted by fiends and blessed l»y 
good angela, is drawing to a dose. Thore dawna upon 
the marber-s ejc the light-house top, the hill, and the 
church,— happy visions of his native land! At the 
same time he looks to the lifeless hodica which had risen 
up to do the service of the ship, aud, lol tho angelic 
spirits are leaving them, and the last guardian act 18 the 
waving of tteir peraph-hands across the waters of the calm 
harbour-hay, as signals to the pilot and to the hermit 
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wio dwells in tlie wood on the seashore, thus giviDg the 
mariner over to the care of his fellow human beings ; — 

" Bach oorfie lay flat, lifeless and flat ; 
And, by tie holy rood ! 
A man all light, a sornph-mBii, 
On ovory corse there stood. 

"This sBraph-hand, eneli wa,T«d his hand ! 
It Has a heavenly aight; 
Tbej stood aa signals to the land, 
Each oDe a lovely light 

" This saraph-band, eaoh waved his ttand ; 
Ho voice did tliey impart, — 

Like music on my heart" 

The poem of "Ghristabel" is a more plrasiD^ produc- 
tion than the "Ancient Mariner." There is less wildnesa 
of imagination, though quite as high an effect of it. It 
has more of human interest, presenting, however, the 
same remarkable combination of the natural and super- 
natural. It is a story of witehoraft, but not tho witch- 
eraft of ugly hags like tho weird-sisters in Macbeth, 
but the magic power of a beautiful sorceress. It is a 
story of the aliJance of the strength of goyflness and 
prayer with the guardjanship of the sainted dead, potent 
against the demoniac power of evil. The heroine, 
Ghristabel, is as lovely a oreatiou as ever poet's ima- 
gination formed. Orphaned of her mother, the pride 
and sole prop of her aged father, tho betrothed of a 
knightly lover, — gentle, innocent, pious, and beautiful, 
— she is the fairest yictini witchcraft ever struck at. 
It must also be notioed that the pnem is one of the 
most remarkable specimen]' nf versification in the Ian- 
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guage, and stows Coleridge's great powers in that import- 
ant branch ot liia a t To the eye it !!■»? the appearance 
of vei7 irregulu verse to the far and t) the feelings 
no «uoh tffeot is produced for the ^anat oqs it presents 
accoid with omo traisiti na of the ima ry or the 
passion and the ihythra throu^^hout maj he 'a d to 
he fa-ultka'. The joem was ret,u„ni!,ed as a perfn,t 
speoiinon of musical versification hy Sir Walter Scftt 
and Lord Byron and imitated by them both It was 
the acknowledged model of metre of the ' Lay of the 
Last Minstrel 

The scene of ' Chnital 1 ' is laid m an ancient bironial 
castle atmidni ht wten tiie oi ly soun Is are the hoot- 
mgs of the owls aid tie howliut, of the 11 mastff, 
answeiing the BtriLing of the cloLk — 

" la the night chilly and dark ? 
The night ia ehUly, but not dark ; 
The thia gray oloud ia spread on higti ; 
It oovers bnt not hides the skj. 
The moon is behind, and at the full. 
And yet aho looks both smoll and dull ; 
The night is chill, the olond ia grayi 
'Tis a, month before tlio month of May, 
And the apring oomea slowly up thia way. 

"The lovely lady, Christabol, 
■Whom hor father lovea so well. 
What makes her in the wood bo Ittts, 
A furlong from the castle-gatB ? 
She had dreams all yesttrnight 
Of bar own boti-otbSd knight, 
And aha in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that's fur anay. 

"She stole along; she nothing spoke; 
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And naught waa grssa upon the oafa 

But moss and rarest misletoe ; 

She kncela banaatli the huge oak-tree. 

And in silence prayeth slie. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovelj" kdy, Ohristabel; 

It moaned as noar as near can be. 

And what it is she oaunol tell ; 



"The night is ohm, the forest bare : 
Is it the wind that moaneth hleok? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To more away the ringlet-euri 
From tho lovely lady's cheek ; 
There la not wind enough to twirl 
Tho one red leaf, the last of its ohin, 
That dances as often as dance it CUD, 

On the topmost twig that looks up nt the sky 

"Hush, beating heart of Chriataboll 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well- 
She folded her arms beneath her eloak. 
And stfile b> the other side of the oak ; 
What sees she there?" 

Wh le the nnoe nt Ch t bel s th nL n^ he pra^e s 
from the d ptha ot her pure ad lo¥ n hea -t the w t h 
is close by the shape of a w man n hly cl^d an 1 es 
ceedinp,ly 1 e ut f I She a La for p ty on her d Str ss 
telling that her ntmo a T^jjj^ n -ind ^ v n^^ a dece tful 
story. Tl e tender heirt of Gh tabol a to hed and 
she bids the w t h welcome to ha e her o uoh w th her 
The eupo atnral th kens b th y enter nt the ea tie 
and the v ot m s gett ag entangled n the m h f r 
eery. A r 1 a^ to the j j 1 r &uj.er&t t on tho w t h 
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sinks, as if in sudden pain, at tte threshold, and is lifted 
over bj ChristabeJ, who devoutly proposes a thanksgiving 
for their safety; hut the evil spirit eludes it :— 



an 


m n d h mh h h 


fo: 


fl m wh a h n 


to 


up tu il hy nip P 11 


01 


b ndhuful hgdp 




Tb 




PoBsnsliglillyBSjimwUl! 




The brands were flat,- the brands nore dying, 




Amid thoir own whito nslies lying : 




But whan the lady paaacd, there oamo 




A tongue of liglit, a fit of flame, 




And Chiistabol eaw the lady's eye, 




And nolhinE else saw she thereby, 




Sbto the boaa of the shield of Sir Leoline tall. 




Wiioh hung in a murky old ni«he in the wall 




'Oh, softly tread,' said Christabel ; 




•My father ECldom aleepoth well,' " 



Christabel speaks, too, of her departed mother, when, 
]o! at her child's fond and ionocont wish, echoed myste- 
riously by the witch, the guardian spirit of the mother is 
at hand, invisible except to the spectra] sight of the sor- 
ceress ; and a conflict ensues between the good and evil 
spirits : — 

" ' mother dear ! that thou wert hero I' 
• I would,' eaid Goraldine, ' ahe were !' 
But soon with altered yoloe anid ahe, 
' Off, wandoriEg mother 1 Peak and pine ! 
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I tavo powor to bid thee flee.' 
Alas! what Bila poor OeraJdine? 
Vlhy stares she iritli naeettled eye? 
Cnc ehe the bodiless dead espy? 
And why with hollow yoioo eriea Bbe, 
'Off,Horaan! offi thie hoHr is mine, 
Though thon hor guardian spirit be ; 

"Then ChristaM knelt by the lady's side. 
And riuaed to heaven hor cjoa ao blue, 
' Alas !' said ahe, < this ghastly ilde, 
Dear lady ' it hath wildorod you.' 
The Inly mped her moiat, cold brow, 
And faintly aaid lis over bow !' " 

Tlie power of witehciaft goes oa increasing. Geral- 
dme b iilkpn lobe falls, and, beautiful and stately lady as 
she stone before theie is now disclosed to tKe heart- 
Btncken Chnptabel an untold sight of some hidden, hide- 
ous deformity some superhuman stump, such as could 
only belong to a witoh s body The poor maiden sinks 
into a trance, .ind her powei of speech is sealed up by 
tie incintation that is utteied over her by the demon 
di iwing close to h« side ■ — 



I cannot trace the s -y 
impairing the effect, a d 
or two passages in the m 
ing of these ia the ap 
Eublimeat imago of a b 
the whole range of poc 



"Alas, they hod been friond 
But whispering tongues cs 
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And conabmoj llres in realms aboYO, 

And Ufa is thorny, and youth ie Tain ; 

And lo be wroth nitb one wo love 

Doth work lika madness in tio brain. 

And thus it chanoed, aa I diTine, 

With Eoland and Sir I^oline. 

Bach spake worda of high disdain 

And insult to bis heart's best brother; 

They parted, ne'er to meet agMnl 

But never either found anotJier 

To free the hollow heart from paining. 

They atood aloof, the acara remaining, 

Like oliffs which bad beon rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall ivbolly do away, I weon. 

The marks of that wbioh once hath been." 

Tte admiralile skill in the versification of the poem, 
and its exact adaptation to tlie spirit of different passages, 
maj be shown hy observing, in contrast with any of tlio 
passages I have recited, the sound of the spirited lines 
containing the eommand given hj the knight to one of 
his retainers : — 

"Bard Bracy, bard Braoy! yourboraea are fleet; 
Ye mnat ride up the hall, your muaio ao sweet. 
More loud than your horaea' ocboiag foot! 
And loud and loud to Lord Koland call, 
'Thy daughter ia safe in Langdala Hall! 
Thy beautiful danghter is safe and free: 
Sir Leoline greets thco thue through me. 
He bida thee come without dcluy. 
With all thy numerous array, 
And take thy lovely daughtor home; 
And he will meot thee on tho way, 
With all his numerous array. 
White with their panting palfreys' foam.' " 

The hard then narrates a dream which had 
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his sleep, in. whicli te had seen a heautiful bird — the pot 
dove of the eastle — fascinated in the forest hy a serpent, 
and fluttering and writhing in its toils. The dream needs 
no interpretation for either Geraldine or the spell-bouod 
Christahel, When the witch hears it, she stealthily turns 
a look of withering fascination on her mute victim. The 
shrinking up of her eyes, and the large dilating of them 

great power, as well as the effect on. Chrlstahel, who pas- 
sively imitates the serpent-loolc that had appalled her:— 

"A anake'B smiiU eye Minks dnll and shy, 

Eaiib, ebrunk up to a serpent's eye. 

And with aomewliat of maliea ami more of dtoai 

AC Christabel sbe looked askanae : 

One moment— and tba sight wo^ fled I 

But Chriatahel in diizy trajioe. 

Stumbling on the unstcaSj ground, 

Shuddered aloud with a biasing aoundi 

And Geraldine again tamed round. 

And, like a thing that sought relief. 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She rolled her large briglit eyes divine 

Wildly OH Sir Leollne. 

"The maid, alaa! bar thoughts are gone; 
She nothing seas,— no sight but one ! 
The maid deroid of guile and sin, 
I know not how, in fearful wise. 
So deeply bad she di-unlten in 
That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 

To this sole image in her mindi 
And passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treaobarous hate! 
And thus sha stood in dizzy trance. 
Still picturing that look askance. 
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CIIBISTABEL. 32* 

■With forced uneonaoionB sympatby, 
Full beforo bw father's view,— 
As far aa auoh a look could be 
In eyes bo innooent and blue 1 
And when tbe trancB nns o'er, tba maid 
Paused a while, and inly prayed ; 
Then, faUiug at tho baron's feet,— 
'By my mother's soul do I eoti-Ent 
That then tbis woman send away !' 
SLb Eaid : and more sbe could not say . 
For what ehs know she could not tell, 
O'ermaalcred by the mighty spell." 

It is ttat descriptiou of the serpent-look of the witch's 
eyes which, on heiog read in a company at Lord Byroa'a, 
is said to haTe caused Shelley to faint. 

Tbe poem of " Ghristabel" is a fragment. It waa so left 
by the poet. Other writers have aspired to complete it, 
but their imitations havo proved adventures aa vain as 
presumptuous. Coleridge himself meditated its comple- 
tion; but, like other of his poems, it waa a work of to- 
morrow—and to morrow— and to-morrow. And his petty 
pac f 1 f pt w y w th t t 

I ylt E I^tltoytbt 

wt h th p t-p t f y IP P t a th p 
t ph f h w tomb It w dm f t th 

1 ^ 1 t h g pi f ktti h ty t tl 

m m 7 f th p h b t t 1 1 w Th d ply m 

dtt magt tCldwbyt tk 

thm t mdgi Idttdhw 

ptphHmlhd mdth htl tg 
f hum lea d t d th h gh t pi f p 

It ph 1 sophj h -^ t h d t k th b Id t 
1 m t 1 m tl S3 fl ht b t tl It fl i 1 

—^ 1 bly h laat — h t 1 t i J 
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its simplioity and its perfect Christian humility. Tbfi 
initials will he recognised as his customary designation of 



"Stop, Chriatian pasaer-hyl Slop, child of God, 
And reiid nith gontle brenst. Beneiith this sod 
A poet lies, or that which onoa aeem&i he. 
Oh, lift ono thought in prayer for S. T. C, 
Ttat h6 who many a year, with toil of breath, 
FoQud death in life, may here find life in death I 
Merej for praise— to be forgiTen for fame- 
He Hiked and hoped, througk Chrial. Do thou the aa 
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LECTURE Xril. 



Chnrlea Lamb, tta ftiand of Colatiage and Soutliey~"Tho Old 
Familinr EaoeB"— "Elio,"— Eobort Souttiay— Charaoter of tia prose 
— His eomplete poetical works — His mental derangement — Per- 
sonal interest of his poems — Satjrioal power — "Wat Tyler"— 
"Joan of Are"- The product of imagination is often truth — 
"Madoo"— "Roderlo"— "Thalaba"— "The Curse of Keliama"— 
Scriptural charoeter of " Thalabn" — Kehle's " Christian Tear"— 
Story of "Tholnba and Oaeim" — Southoy's Odes — " The Ketraat 
from Moscow"- "The Talo of Paraguay*'- His playful poetry- 
Ode oa ttie Portrait of Bishop Heber. 

In tte last lecture it was my intention to give a few 
words, at the close, to an author whom I wished to notice 
briefly; but I became entangled in the witchery of 
" Christabe!," and the glittering eye of " the Ancient 
Mariner" held me too long to let me accomplish my 
purpose. It was a life-long friend of Coleridge's I was 
anxious to speak of; and I must find room for him now, 
before proceeding to the chief subject of the present 
lecture. Let me, therefore, present Charles Lamb be- 
tween his two friends Coleridge and Southey. His 
intimacy with Coleridge began within the venerable pre- 
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note of Clir &t s Hoop Ul when they were blu coit boja 
together m that time honoured s hool ihe fr en 1 h p 
of bojh n\ as IS not isual k tel mto m nhood aad 
d ng 1 fe — the r in iid=i n m<niy eapects d gs m lar 
closely aaaoc ated ani dent ted Cole Ige died and 
lit the bncf nte Tal f only a few months that Lamb 
survivel he wi& constantly re terating n a k nd of 
sol loqnY an I th t nfu ed state f teel ng b fore we 
real ze the absence n leath of ne who e i resenco has 
long 1 een ftm 1 ar — he w s re tc it ng Goler Ige 
dead Coler lj,e is dead A joet who knew anl 

loved the 1 oth h s coupled their names a the same 
St nz s, f h H el jj on h brothc b r Is — 

" Nor haa the rolling year twies moasureil 



Promt 


Mgn to ilg" its steadfast course, 


Since eve 


trj mortal power of Coleridga 


Wasfr. 


ozen at ito mMvelloua source. 


' The mpt 


one of tlie godlike forehead. 


The he 


aven-ajed creature, sleeps in eai 


And Lai. 


.b, tha frolie and tha gonUe, 


Hosva 


.niahed from hia lonely hearth. 


'Like clou 


ids that roke the mountain sumi 


Ocwni 


■es that own no curhing hand. 


How fast 


has brother foliowad brother 


From 1 


mnshine to the auolasa land !" 



The early poetical pieces of Lamb were first published 
with Coleridge's; aod it was Coleridge, he said, who 
first kindled in him, if not the power, yet the love, of 
poetry, and beauty, and kindliness. Poetry was gra- 
dually given up by them both. " You," said Lamb 
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to tis friend, cow devoted to his philosophy, "now 
Wiite no 'Ctiistabels nor 'Ancient Mariners,' and I 
have dwindled into pio^e and criticiam ' One of the 
most pleasing pieces in the small collection of Lamb's 
poems miy lUus-trate hoth the depth and tenderness of 
hi3 feelings and the pcmliaiity of hn W3j of thought. 
The verses have the merit of giving eurreney to i very 
f I ph aise — f thus h ppy mb t f w d 
wh h I 1 7 J en tly p t to tb 1 

to p ss m 1 t m t and th 

f 00 qui th f m 1 ty f p b It 

catfltobe ditbk i 

fflgwlhbb p dpb bly by y 

b IS w ! t t m — th t p fiilly h 11 w 

f d 1 1 { wh th m ss th 

m ryff fml t fm p dflf 

— th t desol t ravi ft tt d i ted — th g 

fmth whhhdb jt f y 

I S 1 t th ta to m t th 

myfwhth] d mwlU d 

1 pi p 11 —just h 1 th 

f 1 w 11 p « t. It fad t 1 tte 

IT t aat b t t dw It 

dd ly th m ^ t [ d and fh h d y 

11 t t hldhood— mm es f th 11 fml 

f — th d h m th 1 g m d by 

t ymp thy w th th past th w h th p 
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rn my days of eliildbood, in my joyful scbool-day 
All, all aia gone, the old famUiar faeaa I 

"I havo been laughing, I have been carousing. 
Drinking late. Bitting late, with my boBom oronias 
All, all are gone, the old fomiliar faces ! 

Closed are her doors on me; I must not boo her: 
All, all are gone, the old familiar iaaea. 

" I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man ; 
Like an ingrale I left my fHend abrnptly, — 
hed him to muse on (he old familiar t^es ! 



■ Ghost-like I pacod 
Earth seemed a dei 
Seeking to find the 


round the hi 
.ert I was bo 
old familiar 


lunte of my chi1dh< 


'Fi 
W 
Si 


■iend of 
by wen 
) might 


my bosom ! thou more than a brother ! 
] not tbou boru in my father's dwelling? 
we talk of the old fiuniliar (aces 1 



" IIow some they have died, and how some they havo left me. 
And some ace taken ftom me ! all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces !" 

There is another set of verses of Lamb's, which very 
gracefully and feelingly, and with admirahle truth and 
a certain indescrihablc sort of playful pathos, express the 
emotion, not amounting to strong grief, occasioned hy the 
death of one who had been pleasantly known, and the 
perplexity of mind in associating tlie lately living with 
the grave : — 
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"When maidens such us Tlesler die, 
Their placfl je may Dot well supply 
TllOQgli ya among a thousand by 
With Fain endeavour. 

"A month or more hntb ehe been dead j 
Yet cannot I by forne be led 

And her tagcthec. 



A rising step, did indicate 



"I know not by whtit name beflde 



" Her parents held the Quaker role. 
Which doth tlia human feeling eool; 
But she was trained in nature's schu 
Nature bad blest her. 



"A waking eye, a prying 



"My sprightly neighbonr, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 



"When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hflth struck a bliss upon the day,— 
A blisi thttt would not go away,— 
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m IBCTCRB THIKIEBNTH. 

The pro&e and cnticisra mto which Limb destribes 
him'.elf ih hjving dwmdled are thosu dihghttul e^s^js 
which have given sai-h i pleasant populanty to his 
assumed title of " Elia ' I kn w ot no essay wnting 
compaiahle to them, so tuU are they of an immitable 
bleoding of thoUa'hthilnes'S and pUjfulne=8, — that half- 
aeiiouh, half sportive h^hit ot iniDd, fir more a,3^eahlo 
than wit, described by our word, — without I belieyo, 
any equivalent in other languageo, — our English word 

1 pa*'* now to a name of high woith in EngliJi litera 
ture, — the poet laureite, Eobeit Southey Hio hfe has 
been one of estrioidiniry liteiary industry — a cartel of 
most bonouiabk authorehip, actuated by tht moft aident 
impul-cs and nevei lowered to the flittary ot mean tastes 
or temporaij fashions, but steadily devoted to the purpose 
of instructing improving, and innocBntly pleismg his 
fellow beiug^ I am not ible to recall the name ot any 
author who has accomplished ao manj, suoh vantd, lud 
such hbonous litciary plius In prose he will be lemLin 
beied as the histonan of Brazil, of the Peninsular War, 
ot the Church of Enghnd, is the biographer of Nelson, 
of "W&sley and of Cowpei, and as the wnlei of vanoua 
misi"el]aneous wiiks and ess'iys and translations The 
escellenoe of his piose (.tjle la distinguished suoh is itj 
native puritj and ease that you may read pige aftei pa_,i, 
with scarce a thought of the transparent \ eil of words in 
ti-rposed bi,twcen your mind and his But myjresent 
duty IS with his poetry alone 

Three or foui yeais ago Mi Soutbej.it the age of si stj 
three, undei took what heicgaided as a kiod of teatament 
axy task,— the collecting, arrangiag, and editing his com- 
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plete poetical works. The task has been well fulfilled, with 
becoming modosty and an equally-becoming manly spirit 
of self-assurance. More than forty years had passed over 
Bome of the early poems ; and, with the ntomory of the 
distant days revived and the present thought of the ap- 
proach of the evening of his life, truly does he exclaim, 
" Wlat is this task hut to bring in review before zuo the 
dreams and aspirations of my youth aad tho feelings 
whereto I had ^ven that free utterance, which by the usages 
of the world is permitted to us in poetry, and in poetry 
alone ? Well may it be called a serious task thiia to re- 
suscitate the past. But, serions though it may be, it is 
not painful to one who knows that tho end of his journey 
cannot be far distant, and by the blessing of God looks 
on ita termination with sure and certain hope." The 
honourable ambition of occupying a permanent place in 
the literature not only of his own country, but of aU lands 
where the English language is spoken, oould not faU to 
animate the breast of one whose gratitude was as deep as 
Southey's to the wise and good of other ages who had be- 
queathed their recorded thoughts and inspirations. The 
strong and placid feelings of the true-hearted man of 
letters were never better told than by him : — 

"My daya among the dend are past: 
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And, nbile I anderstand and fijcl 

How muoh to tlienx I owe. 
My cheeks liave often been bedswei^ 
With tears of Ihouebtful gratitude. 

"My ttoughla are with the dead; with tbam 

I live in loug-pa*t years; 
Their lirtues lo™, their faults oonJemn, 

Partalie their hopes and foars. 
And from their lessons seelc and find 
Inatiuction with an hnmble mind. 

"My hopes nro with tiie dead; Bnon 

My place with them will be; 
And I with them shall traiel on 

Through all futurity, 
Yet leaving here a name, I tiust, 
That will not perish in the duBt." 

That trust will not be frustrated : the name of Souttoy 
will not perish ia the dust, whatever clouds may have 
gathered round the evening of his days. If his strength 
has departed from himj it has not been wasted by slothful 
neglect or hy unworthy uses. A life of unwearied and 
unintermitted industry and of pure and honourable aim 
has been his; he has done a giant's work in his genera- 
tion; and it is a very sad thing to ttink that now, when 
he has not quite reached the limit of his threescore years 
and ten, powers so woll cultivated and so well employed 
should, by an inscrutable visitation, be impaired. I do 
not know of any piece of literary intelligence that has 
grieved me more than that the faoulties of Southey's fine 
mind have been shattered. 

"What sight can sorrow find 
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The poetical fire inborn iu Southey's heart began to make 
the motions of its first flames yery early. Ardent in his 
feelings, and of a happy, buoyant temper, literary ambi- 
tions began veiy early to cross his mind. His passion for 
poetry happily took a fortunate and safe direction. At 
an ago when it was thought the antiquated diction of the 
"Fairy Queen" must be unintelligible to him, he ob- 
tained a copy of that poem, on which his imagination at 
once festened as most congenial j and from that early day 
Spenser was the acknowledged master of tis poetic life. 
The taste thus acquired was confirmed by the reading of 
Chaucer and Shakspeare and the old ballads, and the 
study of Homer and the Bible. He is well justified in 
adding, significantly, "It was not likely to be corrupted 
afterwards." 

Southey's poetic impulses were strong in childhood, 
and the q^uickness of his apprehensions raised high and 
flattering hopes of his success in life, as ho tcIJs us in the 
lines on his miniature-picture taken in very early life: — 



" The J SHgured happily 




Hhat thou didst love each wild and nondrou 


tale 


Of fairy fletioD, and thine infant tongue 




liisped with delight the godlike deeds of Sr 


race 


And rising Boma ; therefore they deemed, fo 


rsooth. 


Tbet thou shouldst Head preferment's plaasa 


ntpath 


Ill-judging onea 1 Thej let Ihy little feet 




Sliay in the ploasniit paths of poesj, 




And when thou shouldst haro prest nmid th 


crowd 



There didst thou love t 



There is scattered throughout Southey's poetry much of 
that personal interest which is communicated when the 
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p t mp] y his ra g t to espresa tis own indi- 

d aJ til It d f 1 leaking in his own person, 

1 t w th tl m p Ij-imsginatwe voice of his 

t Th t I mailer poems — a pleasing 

t tl d th R t p t —full of this kind of pei-- 

1 t t It w t d by a visit to the village 

fft wh hhdpt some port of his hoyhood, 

d th hai h tyr y f hoarding-school clouding 

h j^htf 1 y t f th bl the early years. The stern 

1 t 1 f h 111 te her rise up to liis memory, 

and the recollections of the dismal feelings of his entrance 

into the school : — 

" Even HOW, through many a long, long year, I traoe 
The honr when firat wilh awe I viewed his fane; 
Even now recall my entrance at the dome : 
'Twas the first day I ever left mj home '. 

The deep romembrnDoe of that wretched dsj." 

But what I chiefly notice this poom for is an eKpression 
of the fine satirical power which is a trait of Soutbey's 
genius, well chastened, however, for it never tempted him 
into the indulgence of a vicious mockery. He is describ- 
ing the interview between his parents and the proprietors 
of the school, and closes it with a significant allusion to 
the master's short-lived civility to his pupil :— 

"Mcthinka even now the intorvisw I seo,— 
The niislroaa's glad smile, the master'a glee. 
iUueh of tny fnturo happiness thej siud, 
Much of the oasy life the seholara led, 
Of spacious play.ground and of wholesome air, 
The beat instruction and tho tendereal care; 
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Some sad feelings come over tim, as after the lapse of 
Home years he finds the spot the same, yot difierent, and 
the people estranged, — himself unknowing and unknown ; 
but, after yielding to a momentary depression, he bids 
his spirit rise to worthier feelings, and closes the poem 
with a self-admonition, which, considering it was an effu- 
sion of his early manhood, is a fine indication of that 
upright manliness which has honourably characterised 
Southey's whole life : — 

"Thy path U plain and s( 



This deep, confiding spirit seems never to have deserted 
him. Living in one unbroken mood of faith, he carried 
forward with him as he grew older not only the buoyancy 
of boyish years, but a steadier cheerfulness, forever bright- 
ening his own heart and his own home. In one of his 
early pieces, conceived quite in the spirit of old George 
Herbert's poetical moralizing, and with somewhat of its 
sound, he touches very pleasingly on the moral discipline 
of his temperament : — 
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grazing oattle tbrongb th«ir jjricklj round 

Can Tea,cli to wound; 
;, as tier grow wherB nothing ia to fear, 
ooth and nnarmed ths pomtleBH laaves appeal 



" Tiina, [hongh abroad perohflnce I might ttppoac 

Harsh and austere,— 
To those who on mj leisure would intrude. 

Reserved and rudo,— 
OenUe at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly- tree. 

" And should niy youth {as youth la apt, I tnow) 

All vain asperities I du,y by day 

Would near away. 
Till the smootli temper of ray age should bo 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

"And aa, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The hollj-leaves a sober hne display 

Leaa bright than they,— 
But when the bare and wintry wooda wa see, 
What then ao cheerful as the holly-tree ?— 

*' So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughlleaa throng. 
So would r seem, among the young and gay, 

More grave than tliey ; 
That in my ago as cheerful I might bo 
Aa the green winter of the bolly-lree," 
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It is a part of the histoiy of Soutiiey's mind, that, as lie 
describes it, in his youth, when his stook of knowledge 
conaiated of such an acquainta-ace with Greek and Eoman 
history as is acc[uircd in the course of a regular Boholastio 
education, when his heart was full of poetry and romance, 
and Lucan and Akenside were at his tongue's end, he fell 
into the political opinions which the French Eeyolutioa 
was then scattering throughout Europe; at that time, and 
with those opinions — or rather feelings — he wrote the dra- 
matio piece entitled "Wat Tyler," which was so often 
and 80 reproachfully coupled with his name. It was as- 
sailed on the floor of the House of Commons as seditious, 
and in various ways gained a notoriety remarkable in lite- 
rary history for the crude production of a boy. Written 
hastily in three mornings, it was never given by the 
author himself to publication, till recently he has placed 
it in the oolleotiou of his works, just as it was first printed, 
when a stolen copy found its way to the press. It detrajjts 
nothing from the truth of Southey's pure and high-spirited 
review of his long literary career, when he records an 
author's best pride: — "In all that I have written, whether 
in prose or verse, there has never been a line, which, for 
any compunctious reason, Hying or dying, I could wish 
to blot." " Wat Tyler" tad beea written under the influ- 
ences of an enthusiasm which hoped that the ittimutable 
division of society into rich and poor might be abolished. 
The author had taken up revolutionary notions in hia 
youth; conscientiously he wrote what he sincerely thought 
and felt; and when he outgrew them they were left 
behind and frankly disavowed, in the same straightforward 
and manly spirit. 

Southey's young ardent genius was busy with poetical 
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plans as well as mfk scliemes of political and social rege- 
neration. He was thus hurried into the execution of tis 
early literary day-dreams when his powers should rather 
have been gi-adoaJly maturing hy such cautious dcYelop- 
mont as the genius of his illustrious model, Spenser, hiid 
prescribed to itself. Southey first made himself known as 
a poet by a production in the fashion of an epic poem, — 
his "Joan of Arc," the hold enterprise of a youth of nine- 
teen years of age, and composed in the short space of 
sis weeks. This poem, as Southey himself has since veiy 
candidly described it, crudely conceiyed, rapidly executed, 
rashly prefaced, and prematurely hurried to publication, 
was nevertheless favourably received, — a success which, 
with equal candour and good sense, he attributes chiefly 
to adventitious oircumstanees. It was a work of greater 
pretensions than had appeared for some time, and, being 
composed in somewhat of a political spirit, at a period of 
political excitement, attracted more attention and favour 
than usually falls to the share of juvenile performances. 
Happily no one sooner discovered its deficiencies and faults 
than the young poet himself; and his vigorous good sense 
never suffered his early success to betray him into the fatal 
error of supposing that it gave him a dispensation from 
the careful cultivation of his natural endowment aud the 
thoughtful study of the principles of his art. One sinole 
passage in the poem I wish briefly to notice, for the sake 
of a coincidence illustrative of the beauty-making power 
of imagination. The Maid of Orieans describes the 
death of a loved friend and playmate of her peasant-days, 
closing with these lines, — 

" I remember, a^ her bier 
Went to th« grave, a krk sprung up aloft. 
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And Boared amid tlie SQnsliiiie, carolling 
So full of joy, that to the mourner's ear 
More mournfully tliau dirga or paaaing bell 
'I'ho jojoua carol came, aud made ua fsol 
That of tlie multiwde of boinga none 
B sa 

At tb p f thia fit I h d ca- 

tpkfwttlli fte htto llu8- 

t t — m t t -utl — ii t th as p t y m kes 
m fut —b tt 1 ht d J th wb t w m- 

jn Ij ee d 1 tt f 1 d t ) %te 

d fin ti hf d f ! ^ Xli t tt p duct 

f m g t 1 11 1 til m t m f dp mr 

t wl n tual Ifp t.thtwhh (^a!s 
thpt t III jutf dtn dent 

wli li t d ly S th y m g to — th ol- 
f th I L th g i f tb m g niry 

b-^ 1 lypm \thh !fM Lock- 

h rt t! f t hll f 'i W 1 S tt p ely 

d t t lly 1 — th n tes f the 

u d 1 k 1 d n th h th m tuJ m- 

y d TO h w th th 11 d t th I m cea 

the dead. That whii,h had been seen and Leaid by 
! imaginative sense of one poet waa now witnessed by 
;he bodily senses of another. Oae had recorded an ima- 
gination; the other has recorded a fact; but does Jiot 
every one feel that each is a record of truth, and hold 
unimportant that one is imaginative and the other actual ? 
The officialing clergyman over BIrs. Lockhart's grave was 
that chaste and excellent poet — deserving more than this 
casual allusion — Milman. He has told, in some stanzas 
as true in feeling as in poetry, of the incident, when the 
"Minstrel's darling child" was placed in earth :^ 
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"0 tlioulight-k 


'Ving and melwlioua bird! 






1 and sotemQ fall 




Of miae owi 


a Toloe, each interval 




In the Boul-ele 


vatlng pmjer, I heard 




Thy qniv™, 


ng descant full and dear. 




DiBcord not 






I watched thee lessaning, lessening to tha i 


«Sbt 


Still Jidnt ai 


id fainter winnowing 




Thi sunshin. 


e with thy dwindling wing,- 




A Epeck, B mo; 


fement m the ruffled lighl,- 




Till thou wei 


-t malted in the aky, 




An nndistlngni 


abed part of the brigbt infinity. 


"Meet emblem 


f tbat lightsome spirit thonl 




That atill, wl 


tierever it might come. 




Shed aiinsllit 


10 o'er that happy home. 




Her task of kit 


idlinossandglaaoossnow, 




Absolved with tha element above. 




Hath mingled, and become puro lights pure joy, 


.pur, 



To resume the poetry of Soutioy : his works are remark- 
able for including a greater nuaiber of elaborate poems 
than I remember in the volumes of any other of the Eng- 
lish poets. "Joan of Arc," "Madoo," "Thalaba," "The 
Curso of Kehama," and "Eoderic the Goth," are the 
five extended poems which Southey completed amid all 
his multifarious literary work. His fame would perhaps 
have been greater had he written lessj for the estimate of 
his poetical character is almost distracted by these nume- 
rous worts of such variety and scope, and the occurrence 
of passages deficient in imaginative animafion has depre- 
ciated the real value of other portions of his writings, 
distinguished for many of the highest qualities of poetiy. 
The least interesting of hia long poems seems to me to 
be the poem of "Madoc," founded on the tradition of 
the early voyages of the Welsh to America; and its inW- 
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urtowntli ypth Ml ad wulll j 

apt to d rag f tt q nta w th b uth y 

po try Ed n bl h n rrat p m 

fudd radhtoal}. dtl IwfUfth 
G tt ra ^ tj Si B d fill d w til tl 1 fti t 

a th t "leat ntuldm It yptdja 

th t« y d t d w th all th t t f m 

and t nly b d n pa. g b tli f b ty d 

bl m ty 1 t fi ly ta d th u h t T rt t 

tht yndeqtmdfUltt thh t f 
a'poem, by giving isolated qu tat li w t ue and how 

beautiful a desci'iptdoa is ii u h p as this, — one 
of many like it; — 

And, whoD tlie sun had reiwhed the height of heaven. 
Dimly hia palo and heamlesa orb was seen 
Moving through mist. A soft iind gentle rain, 
Scarce heavier than the anmmer's evening dew, 
Deaoended,— throngh BO still an atmoaphere, 
That everj leaf npon the mOiOlesa trees 
Waa studded o'er with rain-dropa, bright and full, 
Nona falling, till, from ita own weight o'eriWoU'n, 
The moHon oame." 

One of the noblest passages (acd it is one of true sub- 
limity) is that in which Eoderic, his royalty put off, dis- 
guised, and present in the priestly character, receives 
the vow pronounced by prince and people to the Lord of 
Hosts, upon the eve of war, and silently motions a bless- 
ing over the multitude :■ — 

"Ne'er in his happiest hours had Roderio 
With auoh oommandlag majeatj' dispensed 
Hia prioeely gifts aa digniftad him now. 
When with slow movement, aolemuly uprsiaed. 
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The pcoplo 1 

Held them in ailonee, that tfie eagle's ely, 

Who far above aem— at her liigheat flight, 

A Bpeck scarce yiaiblo — gjred ronnd nod round, 

Was heiffd diatinelly ; and the mountMu stream, 

'Which Ihiiii the distaat glen sent forth its Bounds 

Wafted upon the wind, grew audible 

In that deep hnah of feeling, like the Toico 

Of waters in the stillness of the night." 

The most signal proof of the energy of Southey's ima- 
gination is the fact of his having, when a sohool-boy, con- 
ceived the design of exhibiting the moat lemtrkible forms 
of mythology which hi\e at any time obtiined among 
mantiud, hy making each the gioundwoik of a narrative 
poem. The conception was a grand one worthy of the 
strength and far reaching vision of a mature imagination 
and, if successfully executed competent to enlarge tho 
doraaiDS of poetry It proved more than a dieim of juve- 
nile ambition f i he reiiized his pi m in two important 
poemi founded on two of the mythologi a — that of the 
Arabs and of the H nlo s — Thalaba and The Curgo 
of Kehama Ihi, wilde f ot these poems is ttit which 
has for its framewoik the rcli^i n ot Hmd 'tan, — the 
most monstr us piihaps ot all false sjsten s in its fables 
and in its rites The highest eftorts of ''juthey s genius 
were calkd forth by this Indian poem, The Gurse of Ke- 
hama;" and, while the extravagant fictions of the super- 
stition are not suffered to transcend his reach, and while 
the wonderful wildness and power of the work raise a 
mingled feeling of admiration and ama.zemeut, 1 liud a 
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perusal of the poem raises a eympathy witt Charles 
Lamb's friendlj criticism, wben lie said to Mr. Southej, 
"I confess the power of Kehama with trembling; but it 
puts me out of the pale of my old sympathies : mj ima- 
t g "k'gdfl dri 'th tp 

f p dbf ytm dfth 

Th A b t 1 f Th 1 b th p t 

Iff t It t ly d hi p b t 

th t ! w th th ofl f mp th — d d 

w Id d w d b t t 11 f 11 m t th t 

h th 1 ra -J h m h -t It th fi t 

acb m t f wh t h b w II tyl d '^ th j 
jdiad thdpttfptl 

ptyTh p dgmnlfthpmis 

J dp th m g t t p t has 

^1 fa d — th w d t J t f th th t mph 
th w Id d 1 p rs Th m ? ti 1 
y d th gh th tjp d f m f tl M h m 
m d 1 pui fl d d p t 1 d and t was 

h p t th t PI h a, t rtaa d by th 

1 t M W lb f th t th p m yd f 1 

mi ss f tl t 1 d th t th 1 bl ty 

hhh dmd tw wgtothtfltt« 

m p t t I th —OS I Id 

to b 1 h pp ry ft« — th t g d m m 

t dfit-s Itt 1 btwh 

b mtiult dtr t h dtl 

m 1 d h m Wjth th m 1 bl m ty f th p h 
was mp esse! t p bl th t h mp 

Id h b tt d d f t t w th y mis 

di t 1 f 1 f dm rat f f 1 1 If 

the poem had tho effect of misappropriatiug to a super- 
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1 1 til t t m t wl L th htful t 1j t t 

th f th f t b 1 lit th t 

twill I dl Bttht-uli 

tak J y t th p t h d I d d Th 1 b 

f th i t 1 p th I'mgu.g It 

t m 1 M L mm d m wh h t f d d 
mhgpfidbythpt mgt f tl 
Imt fthfl pplt— jtm h w 

my toh I Jlpddth t 

flhml m tfthpt hlfthp 1 

by th p d tl f hf 1 Arab I t^d th 

ffd y fiph th 

g d t f Th 1 1 t t 1 y th t tl I t 
h by th ght f m g t p t ! d d Ch 
t dAIbmd mmh th mwytht 

'5p b 11 w 1 tl 1 1 t f h 1 y d fi d 

t ft V Tct 1 1 1 by mart 1 1 ist t 

toot Stbypm pi Id hit f 

f th — t 1 t 1 b tl t m gbt t t 1 d t 
toy — prft btCbt pt Id 

h dLtthimb Iwbtbblf 

th t h th p il f t d y f II wth 
h 1 his w d t bl m d p 

tb t 1 tl ly f 1 g y pt im t w 11 

t ra w 1! b dp f tb It t -tb g 

t th 1 f m wl G d b catb t t tb p t 

f f th I d d I d t d bt th t th m t 

mp b tt th f tl rat f th p m 

bib tt fmSpt htoj— dt 

dmj Iw m f tftdlp- 

m t th I tt jt L t m ly y th t 

tb t 11 k f M 
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Southey's, in another connection, on tlio subject of 
poems, or fictions founded on themes drawn from Scrip- 
ture: — that when what is tme is sacred, whatever may be 
added to it is so surely known to bo false that it appears 
profane A poem confeived and executed with so spi 
rilual a purpose and so finciful a foim is, in truth, an 
illustration how pure a thing is the fire of c^nuine pcetie 
inspiradon, rd matter what it touehea Tiue to its 
nature it is beyond the reicb of contamination, •shining 
like the sunlight upon the cathedral roof or the church- 
spire, and not less brightly on mosquo oi minaret The 
poem of " Thalaba accomplifches its lofty design of ele 
vatin^ and adorning the readers idea of faith, and 
what mitters it that it leiohei his imaginition through 
the innooent superstitions of mythology? "What obje(,t 
IS theie so harmless to the sun as it moves along hn 
path in the skies, and indeed S5 gloriously attendant 
upon him, as a gunlit tbuJ'' ite Chnstian believer 
will find nothing in this ^.rabian tale that can wound \iis 
sense of truth d m h th t f t fy th p nt f 

faith. L t h n t gr t — 1 t h m rath j — th t 
poetry, Chtnpt-jh hdtlh t ly 
upon the h 1 p 1 1 n f th n f t! t I 

Arabia. It b u p tl m 1 k th g I f p 
the fugit bnlwm whal bdh t nh w 
dering foot teps h m ag wh n h p fc bl 

to her and (b utca 1 1 hm ! p f ta n t th m 

in the de rt A 1 bl k II d t t h w tl 

mann r n wh h th p t causes a Bible strain to pass 
oooas on Uy tl w 1 1 fancies of his Arabian story. 

Tl pt ral ha t s impressed upon the poem in 

th be 1 1 1 p n n t nzas :— 
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" How teantiful is night ! 
A denj freshness Alls tlia silent air; 
No mist obscures, Dor e!oud, noi speck, DQC staii 

Breaks tlie aarene of heaven. 
In fall-orliea glray, yondar moon diTino 

EoUs llirough tiie darls Wue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert cirule spreada, 
Like (he ronud ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beanafnl is night! 

"Who, at this nnfimelj hour, 
Wanders o'er the desert sands ? 
Ho atalion ia in Ttow, 

Hor palm-grove, islanded amid the waate. 
The mother and her ohild, 

The widowed mother and tho fatherless faoj,— 
They, at this nntimely honr, 
Wander o'er the desert sands I 

"Alas I the setting Ban 

SitwZeinabinherWiss,— 

Hodeirah'a wife bcloTed. 

Alas '. the wife heloved, 

The ftiiitfiil mother late. 
Whom, whan the daughtera of Arabia namod. 

They wished theit lots like hers,— 
She wanders o'er Ihe desert aanda 

A wretched widow now ; 
The fmitful mother of bo fair a raoe 

With only one preserved,— 
She wanders o'er tho wildemosa '. 

"Ho tear relieved the burden of her heart; 
Stunned with the heavy woe, ebo felt like one 
naif-wakened from a midnight dream of blood. 
But aomelimes, when the boy 
Would wet her band with tears, 
And, looking up to her fixed oountenanee, 
Sob out tba name of ' mother !' then the groane 
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The ploua sufferer otie 
'Tho Lord our God is 



Beside the bending sands ; 
No palm-tiea rose to spot tha wildernoaB; 
l)he darls blue slij closed round, 
Aud restfld lilie a dome 



Eumine and thirst were there. 
And then tho wretched mother bowed her head. 
And wept upon her ohild !" 

In VI d t ng til II f Tt 1 ba t m 

pp h p t th mp 0. d by ts 

Arab u f w k I h gbt to h w tli t p j— 

Ch tia po tiy— li tli p w f At d 

up tt o f th Im f rr db th m 

ntoth 11 ft th Th 1 J t f th fl 

t wh 1 Id f ffi t mp t t J tfym 

p d J, t t It th t to Oh t ty 1 1 
th p i f IP P t t tself— of t k g 1 

9. n f-wh t la 11 3 rani db tf.1 

n th p try t up m Th th t 

g nd f f th d f 1 th th Ch ti 
m g t m y 1 k H th rth — 1! t 

— d wh t d bl m f t 

j th h m 1 th h th t lb t 

II d w th tl 1 1 1 t 1 t J laak th t 

n t t Bit f t th m t 
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from the odes of PLndar, and from, the Greek tragedies, 
and from the dark alltislons in Homon poems to the 
SihylHne prophecies; and when they strike upon the ear 
of Faith, they are tuned and harmonized to some celestial 
melody, and the disoords of error mingled with them 
are lost in the air. It is thus the poetry of the heathen 
is given to us for an inheritance. All that is good and 
beautiful in it is part of the perfect truth of a true 
religion. This suhject has heeu finely treated by the ima- 
gination of a living poet,^the Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. It is the themeof one of the poems 
in Keble's " Christian Year." Faith made the jewels 
of the Egyptians its own ; it made the fertile land of the 
Canaanites its own, and it has the power to make its 
own the ima^inatue wealth of heathendom, — the rich 
domiin of classic poetry : — - 



" See Luoiler bl>e ILgbtnL 


ng fall. 




Dftshed ftotn his thro 


ne of pri 


ide; 


While, answering thy vielnrLgua 


oall. 


The sninte bis spoils 


divlde,- 




This world of thine, by him u 


surped 11 


lolong. 


Now opening all hor stores to 


heal thy 


servants' wro 


"So, when theflrst-botn 


of thy f, 


les 


Dead in the datknes! 


, lay,- 




When thy re deemed at 


midnighi 


trose 


And east their bonds 






The OTphuned realm threw wii 


io her gt 


lies, and told 


Into freed Israel's lap her jewi 


iU and h 


ergold. 


"And when their «ondrt 


,ns mare] 


■1 was o'er. 


And they had won tl" 






Where Abraham fed hi; 


i flock of 


■ yore. 


Among their fathers' 


tomba,- 
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Aland 


that drinks the t^ of Heaven at will, 


Whose ' 


waters klM the feet of many a vine-olnd hill ; 


«( 


)ft as they walchod, at thouglitful evo, 




A gale from boitera of balm 


Sweep o'er the biUowj cum, aud heave 




Xbe tresses of the palm, 


Just as 


the lingering Sun had tonehed with gold, 


For o'e. 


■ the oedar Bbade, some tower of giants old;- 



"It was a fearful joy, I noen. 
To traoe the Heathen's toil ; — 
The limpid wells, the orchards green 
Left ready for the spoil, 
The bouaehold stores nntonolied, the roses bright 
■Wreathed o'er the ootOige walls in garlands of delight 

"^nd now another Canaan yields 

To thine all-conquering arls;— 

rij from the ' old poatie' fielfla, 

Yo Paynim shadows dark ! 

Immortal Qreeae, dear land of glorious lays, 

Lo ! here ' the unknown God' of thy unoooeoious praise ! 

"The olive wreath, the iried wand, 
• The sword in myrtles dresf,' 
Baoh legend of the shadowy strand 
Now wakes a vision blest; 
As little children liap, and tall of Heaven, 
So thoughts bejond their thonght \o those high harda wei 

" And these are ours ; Thy pirtial grace 

The temp ting Ireaaove lends ■ 

These relics of a guilty race 

Are forfeit to thy friends : 

What seemed an idol-hymn now breathes of Thee, 

Tuned by Esith's car to some celestial melody. 
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re's not a strnin to Memory dear, 

or flower in dasaio groT&, 

rc'a uot a sweet note warHed here, 

ut minds 113 of thy Love. 

ir Lord, ami aiioiler of our foea, 

3 light but thine: with Thee all beauty glow 



To return to "Tialaba :" it would be a delightful task to 
follow the course of this remarkablo aud beautiful poem; 
but, drawing now towards the close of these lectures, I have 
learned, by repeated oxperience, some little of the virtue 
of forbearance, and tho necessity of passing over many 
more things than the large demands I have made on your 
patience would load you to suppose. One or two passages 
I must allude to. No poem is adorned with a more beau- 
tiful love-story than that of Thalaha and Onoiza : — 



sa called him brother, and the yonth 
i fondly than a iroUier loved the maid ; 
loveliest of Arabian maidens she. 

How happily the years 

Of Thalaba went by I 
.... In deep and breathless Icnden 
leiza's soul ia oenlred on the youth, 
loiionleaa, with such an ardent gaae, 

Sara when from her full eyes 



Shone daily brightened? for a brother's 
Were her long fingera tinged, 
As when slie liimmod the lamp 
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STOEY OP TIIALABA ANB ONBIZA. ^63 

And tlirougli tte veins nnfl flelioala skin 
Tlie light shone rosy? Umt the darkonod lids 
Gave yet a softer lustre lo her eje ? 

That with suoli pride slie tricked 
Her glossy tresses, and on holy-day 
Wreathed the red flower-orown round 

Their waves of gloaaj jet? 

How lappilj tho days 

Of Tholaba wont by 1 
Tears of his youth, how rapidly yo fled I" 

A drear winter was to close over this happy spring, — a 
tragio ending to this hright promise. The trial of his 
fdth which most heavily crushes the heart of Thalaba is 
when the angel of death invades the bridal chamber; and 
then follows that woeful description, — his ghastly wretuh- 
edness at Onciza's grave:— 

" By the tomb lay Thalaba, 
In the light of the setting eve. 
The eon, and the wind, and the rain. 
Had rustsd his raven looks; 
Sis cheeks were fallen in, 
His face-bones prominent. 
Eeolined against the tomb he lay. 
And his lean fingers played, 
Unwitting, with the grass tbat grew beside." 

When Thalaba's unwearied faith approaches its consum- 
mation, — the good flght nearly finished, the race nearly 
won, — the ministering spirits come closer to his path, 
and he hears a spiritual welcoming from the angel voice 
of his lost Oneiza : — 
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Which plojB and dollies o'er the night-cloaod flower 

"And wooB it to unfold anew to joj ; 
For LI came on him as the dewa of evB 
Dcaciend with heoiing and with life 
Upon the snmoier mend ; 
Or liker the firat sound of aoraph-sons 

Whose latest aenea had shuddered at the groan 
Of anguish, kneeling by a death-bed side." 

It gives a vivid impression of the versatility of Soutliey's 
genius to turn from a epiritual and wildly -supernatural 
poem like "Thalaba" to his poetical odes. The finest of 
these were written during the long strife between his 
country and Napoleon. I eamaot stop to characterize that 
contest, or to say Low fat I consider the poet's strain agaiuat 
the adversary to be justified. It is with the poetry, and 
not the politics, I have to deal. This only let me say: 
that the war with the French Empire is a grand chapter 
in British history, and that I know not where an Ameri- 
can or a republican can find ju,st gi'ound for any sym- 
pathy with a military despotism. The trumpet-sounds of 
Southej's poetry came forth from his mountain dwelling 
to cheer and fortify the hearts of his countrymen. His 
heart never lost its faith that there is a moral strength 
mightier and more enduring than the perishable power of 
armies. He spake to the nation in the spirit of that noble 
line which he had spoken to himself in early manhood : — 

"Oimard in failh, and learn tke rest la Heaven!" 

And it is a grand thing to bfthold the poet, like hia 
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own Thalaba, ever faithful, hopeful alike ia seasons of 
viotory and of doubt, and to tear Slim at last raiaing the 
exultant strain of triumpli, as over the disastrous retreat 
from Moscow : — 
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on b t f 1 t f 11 w h d 1 ng 

With an accumulation ot all the deels of bl d d t fied 
with the name.of him who had been at once the terror and 
the wonder of Kurope. Let me give the opening and 
ending stanzas of the ode ; — 
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iBCIUR 



" Who counsels paaca at this momentous hour, 
"When &od hath gi7en deliverance to the oppressed. 

And to the injured power? 
WIo eounaeis peace when vengeance, like a flood, 
Holla on, no longer now to he repteseedi 

From the fonr qnarters of the world, criea out 

For justice upon one aocnraed headj 

When Freedom hath her holy banners sprend 

United ;— when, with one Bublima aecorcl, 
Europe throws off the yoke abhorred. 
And loyalty and faith and anoieut laws 
Follow the avenging sword? 

" Woe, woe to England ! woo and endless shame. 



Hold out tho oliye to the tjranf s hand ! 

Woe to the world if Buonaparta'a throne 

Be saflered still to stand 1 

" Franco I if thon loveat thine ancient fame. 
Revenge thy snfl'erings and thy ahume. 
By the bonea which bleach on Jaffa's beach ; 
By (he blood which on Doraingo'a ahoro 

Sy the flash which gorged the wolves of Spi^n, 
Or stiffened on the snowy plain 

Of frozen Mosoovy; 
By the bodies which lie aU open to the sky, 
Tracking from Elbe to Rhine the tyrant's flight; 

By tho widows' and the orphans' cry; 

By the childless parents' misery; 

By tho lives which he hath shad; 

By the ruin he hath spread; 
By the prayers which rise for curses on his head, — 
Redeem, France ! thine ancient fame ! 
Revenge thj sufferings and thy ahamo I 
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THE TALE OE PAKASCAY, liT 

"" Open ttinB eyes I Too long haat ttou bean blind I 
Take vengeance for thyself and for mankind ! 

Ej ttosB horrors which the night 

Witnesaed wlien the torch's light 

To the assembled murdorors showed 

Where the blood of CondS flowad; 

By thy mnrdered Piohegm'a fame; 

Ej murdered Wright,— on English namei 

By murdered Palm's atrooious doom; 

By mnrdered Hoter'a martyrdom ; 
Oh ! by tlie virtuous blood thus vilely spilt^ 
The Villain's own peculiar, private guilts- 
Open thine ayea 1 Too long bast thou been blind ! 
Take vongeiinee for thyself and for mankind." 

From those notea, luned in tumultuous times, and fit 
to cope with the tempest's swell, let me further illustrate 
the varied power uf Southey'a genius hy turning to 
a passage in his pleasing poem, " The Tale of Paraguay." 
It is an exquisite specimen of purely pathetic poetry, — 
full of the truth of feeling and of fancy, — the descrip- 
tion of the death-bod of a young and innocent female. 
What can be more hcautiful or more touching than the 
line which actually pictures to jour imagiuation the 
Bweet STiiile of the dying one?— 

"Who could dwell 
rnmoved upon the fate of one so young,— 
So blithesome lata ? What marvel if tears fell 
Trom that good mnu, as over her he bung, 
And that the prayers bo said came faltering ftom his tongue ? 

"She saw him weep, and she could underatalid 
The cauao thus tremuloualy that made him apeak. 
By hia emotion moved, she tools bia hand; 
A gleam of pieoaure o'er her pallid cheek 
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LJilCTUIlE THIKTHENin. 

Past, while slie looked at him with meaniog ineeK, 
And for a. liltla while, as iotli to part. 
Defining him, her fltigers lank and weak 
Plajed with their hold; then, letting him deport. 
She ijave Sm a alnw tmiU, that toimhed hia to the heart. 

"Mourn not for her; for what hath life to give 
That should detain her ready spirit hero ? 
Thinkeat thou that it were worth a wish to live, 
Could wishes hold her from har proper sphere 
That simple heart, that innocence sincere 
The world would st!un. Fitter she ne'er oould be 

Oh, who would keep hor soul from being free ? 
Maiden beloved of Heaven, to die i£ best for thee ! 

" She hath passed anaj, and on bet lips a smite 
Hath settled, fixed in death. Jndged they ariglit. 
Or suffered they their fancy to beguile 
The reason, who believed that she had sight 
Of heaven before her spirit look its flight?— 
That angels wailed round her lowly bod. 
And that, in that last effort of delight, 
When, litljng up her djing arms, she said, 
'I oome,' a ray from heaven upon her face was shed?" 



I might esliibit jet another phase of Southej'a poetry 
in his humorous pieces. No man ias better shown that 
one trait of genius, — the carrying forward the feelings 
of childhood into the powera of manhood : — 

" My days have been the days of joy. 
And all my paths are paths of plaasantaess; 
And still my heart, as when I was a boy. 
Doth never know an ebb of cheerfulness. 
Time, which matures the intelleatual part, 
Hath lingod mj hairs with grey, but left untouched my heart." 
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happy household 



This natural and cultivated cheerfulness has yeiite 
itself in his playful poetry, to relie 
berant feelings, and to gladden his 
group. There is something esceedin 
him at one time uttering strains that sound from Arabia, 
o^ Gothic Spain, or the wiMs of America, or from the 
magic supernatural caverns ander the night of the ocean 
— at another t me sonn 1 g o e of those tremen 1 us 
imprecat ns o tl e heai of Bo apart — an 1 tl e to 
fi d him wi t g f n the f I e s ot a fathe s heart 
poet c stor es fo Is cl Id e Th a he deemed part 
of h a Tocat on for as 1 e n,, one of h s e[ ort re 

" I am liureato 
To them niid the king." 

No man ever clung with deeper or manlier devotion 
to his household gods. For his children's sake, and 
for the sake of his own moi-al nature, he ever kept the 
young heart alive within him. There was wisdom in 
this, as he has shown in the plea that be has appended 
to one of bis wild ballads : — 

" I told my tale of the HoJj Tharab, 
That split the dragon asunder; 
An^ my daughters made great eyes as they heard. 
Which were full of delight and wonder. 

"Witli listening lips and looks intent, 
There sate an eager boy. 
Who shonled semetimes and elapt hia hmda. 
And could not sit still fer joy. 
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LBCTTJEJi THIRIKENTH. 

t when I looked at my miatress' f 

It lYBS all loo grave the wliile, 
d irfaen I ceneod, mothought tbBr< 

Of roprojif than of praise in he: 
It smile I read arigbt, for thus, 

Beprovingly, said she !— 
ich tales are meet for yontbfut en 

But give llttlo oontont to ms. 



Tlum in its evening hoars. 
That Eone« iibich beld me back in joutb 
From all intemperate gladnoea, 

nnpiofitnble eadnesE. 
Nor marvel jou if I prefer 

Of playful fbemea to sing: 
The October grove hath brighter tints 

Than aummer or than spring ; 
For o'er the leaves, hsfore they fall. 

Such hues hath nature thrown, 
That the woods wear in Bnnless days 

A BunehinB of their own. 
Why should I seek to cull forth f ears 7 

The sonroe from whence we weep 
Too neai' the eutfaee lies in youth ; 

In age it lies too deep. 

" ' Enough of foresight sad, too much 

Of rotrospoet. have I ; 

And well for me that I sometimes 

Cau pat tboso feelings by. 
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For tiaaUbfiil, hopeful mirlh/" 

It only remains fov me to sliow ttat that spirit of 
mirth was healthful, — a holp to his moral strength, and 
consistent with a profound spirit of meditation. Let us 
turn, therefore, to the sublime closing strains of tlie most 
spiritual of his lyrical poems, — tho noble ode on the 
portrait of Bishop Heber. They had heen friends; and, 
when India's saintly bishop was no longer upon the earth, 
Southcy's heart was strongly stirred as he gaaed upon his 
portrait ; — 



"Hadat thon reviaited thy nativa land. 
Mortality, Hud liice, 
And Change, must needa have made 
Our meeting mournful. Happy he 
Who to hia rest la borne, 

Boforo tto iand of aga 
Hath chilled his fEicullias 
Or aorron lenched him in hie heart of hearts! 
Most happy if he leave in tiis good name 
A light for those who follow him, 
And iu ilia works a lii-ing eoed 
Of good, prolifio eaU! 
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LECTURE TiaKTBBNTII. 

"Yaa, W the Chrialian, to the heathoo world, 
Heber, thon art not dead,— thou oanst not die 
Nor can I tbiak of tlieo as lost. 
A little portion of this Uttlo Isle 
At Aral divided us ; then half the globe : 
Ibe Eema earth held us still ; but nhan, 
OBsgioald! wert tbott so near aa now? 
'Tis hut the foiling of n withered loaf, 

The breaking of a shell, 

Tho rending of avoill 

Oh, when that leaf shall fa!]. 
That shell be burat, that veil bo rent, may then 

Mj spirit bo with tbinel" 
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LECTURE SIV. 
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wound given to your own prepoRsessions. Indeed, I have 
d d t tr d f th 1 ture, f my w 

p thth 7t fnijptmd 

y d dithptftlijd tlid 

t mply t ttf y mdthpt ty 

t til 1 tyw h 

b m g to p d 11 trat th h dd 

tu f th ge 1 fh to lea y t i w d 

t f 1 th h t d pmt t th j t y B 1 g 
th t yp fes h t p 1 t mptat d p nl 

d th t th p f a] t h has m t 1th 

hgui tth d hhtfdgmt I 

h Id th ty f my I B t wh 

I h f It UT d th t th J h d t f tn th d 

b h p t ft t th I h t, th ui 

tt in t t th t th d w L d ly th 

b th f p t p rat w uld j Is f t th 

Ih f dtrmdt t ytmtth 

diffi It 63 wh h m y tt d Ih p t f 

fit suh wh b '^d ftl 

mpl aa th t t b 1 ga t th 1 t 1 t 

ur dmtthm Itia mtte fmllmch 
m twl th tb y pp t d tljh b 

Odffiltjmiybmd mmur p- 

t to th nd f 1 ,f p t llyit 1. shaied by 
b th p t I m th d £E Ity quenf on a rapid 

uf tim fmkgth e [nisite transfer 

f th m nd f m bj t t other No one, 

whh f thppiB ffrag itiea! opinion or 

f I with t y th ht f t ism, can gam i 

1 k wl d^ t ih , d, m t f ill rathoia, of 

a poet, without entering into the spirit of hi& wiitin^s be 
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that sp nt n ht J] t w spirit. It is almost 

^tltoatdj hpl i sion, and theo, wlicn. 

t b mea y t 1 th t for the position of 

th p t — t p J 1 !y fro n sympathy with one 

t ympatl yw th th tli 1 nts of sympathy being 

fte all ptdft tLt say, without, I hope, 

bj t y if t th mp t t f Y ' d' tl 

tom fythUimfni h'a sy 

a Itbtpjpjlty m wh Th an 

t m t ft b Id d 

flgmtllddw d htako h 

p mpt 1 J t ty w h rap y m 

11 t myhlk h p m 

mdte aitfthhges k m 

wth ts ha.ty It h d E hp 

f 1 Iw II m p w 

dhwh ktolwnun th 

wh th t b p h d 

t bn t p 

B t I f y th t m f you 

\ Why this w ted p f ? Unwonted, 1 
wh t f ted y rest upon m 

lb t 1 t ry I f n for the first 

f my 1 t h I b 1 f th most part, taken you 

t ■ughtw y t th y 1 j t of it K a different 

tyl f t 1 t f th present lecture, it is 

b se t has th tn tioa been so toilsome 

t my m d B tw th ij te aympdthy with the 
i, fthptlltprtd with, and that with 

hmlimji hgl wde and dreary gulf 

What IS it that I am passing from? and what is it I am 
coming to? It was but a few days ago that I waa 
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dealing with the faithful, pure, single-hearted, cheer- 
ful Southey, whose imagination seemed to have heen 
strengthened and steadied by the resolution in that 
admirable line, which has been Bounding to my heart 
since I first found it : — 

"Ommird ia /ailh, ond leave the riw( (o Heaven!"— 

tht IfUwdh fttp. dh flht If It 
tl t th was p tb wh h firm i m ght 
btl, rmthislh tt wydt 

th f thl =8 b p 1 w yw d d w 1 us f 

tl dark d d d t mp d f Hj I h 

b "Tl d d tt t dy f th p w f th 

p t wh h b f by I pi f th t 

fptyt tf tppt dtpp 

whbll yttd tbl my 

fll pi d bh Id th y b m t 1 

esp t g th t m f By d wni t 

dff ttmthg itmttbthb fmd 
fhml tbl tbtig t dth 

h f p pi th t i th ni t f tb 

poetry f SI k p d Sp ] M 1 Th 

b nt n f I3j tl t m yp jl d b ffl th 

ppb t f th I jl b t ly t b t f 
h Id f t to th m tl ast th m a. d t du]g 

nd t I J d m t It 

th f th t f t m th 1 t h Id 

1 d ff tly f m wh t h p d d t th 
ftith inyb ht tb t th 

bj t 

There may be among those who are listening to aie 
not a few ardent admirerB of Lord Byron's poetry; there 
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may be some — a fir smaller number^who find in it 
ground only for leprobation To both these this lecture 
can Bcaroe fiil to prove untdti^faotorj, but not more than 
to a third party, — the lecturei himself. If I brought to 
the ta&k powers of t,iitn,i''m gieater than any I can lay 
claim to, still, the discussion must be singularly imper- 
fect, beciuse there are qualities in Byron's poetical cha- 
racter — foaaentiiil charactenstiLS in the very heart of it — 
whii-h I have not the audicitj, even if I had the incli- 
nation, to speak of If, casting off all the rcstiaiuts 
instmctivelj recognised by eveij — I will not say only 
gentleman but eveiy dei-ont man, — I were to take the 
lull seoje of his powers md attempt a complete dis- 
cussion of the subject, men would cry out " yhamo '" and 
the cheek if eieij woman lAould bum with crimson 
blushes, and j(,t the offensive topics would be unexeep- 
tionably ippiupiiate to them I have encountered no 
euoh difficulty as this before, trom the a^'e of oH Chancer 
down, for while, indeed, the pages of the elder poets 
weie aometmics defaced by impurities, the grossnesa of a 
gross ige, they were estiiusic, and, as it were, accidental, 
and, therefore, might pioperly ani justly bo cast aside 
aa unimportant m the estimate of tho^e poets In the 
present case however, yon ciinnot eacipe iiom the impu 
nties , for I put it to the cindonr of thtse who aie mist 
thoroughly ac([uunttd with Lord Ejrona wntings, 
whether there is one volume of them in which you will 
not encounter either infidelity, or profanity, or obaoenity, 
or vulgarity, and not unfrequently ill of them ? I make 
this remark, not because I am gom? <.n thus to charac 
tenze Byrcns oham toi, but merely to •^u'^pst how 
much the mic eit i-- inpaned in the, dncusoion of au 
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1 f sil d f tf 1 I m t 

tb t th 1 p t f 1 as t d If 

to my ur and t t I li II t b Id 

ff twtgtttdt f I 

P IS f By i f tb 

p p t f th I t II d t t th 

tl llfimmryf thp fbth 
I twbkw d! dtmthtkdb rted te 
tl 1 t E o — 



And praise and Wame fall on Lis eu,r alike, 
Now dull in death. Yoa, Bjron, thou art EOno,— 
QoDB like a star that Liirough the flrmaineiit 
Shot, and nas loat in its eoceutrio course, 
Daziling, perplexing. 
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would 1 
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Oh, lol 
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For who among us all, 


Tried = 
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It, unspoilt, a Highland boy. 
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and with thy soul of flame,- 
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CouW . 


aay he liai n. 


ot erred as maeh and more?" 



Tte feelin^ whioh prompted this appeal, and its source, 
entitle it to a respectful cod side ration. It would indeed 
be unmanlj and irrational to assail the poet in his grave, 
especially when we remember his life full of wretchodness 
^nd his death bed clouded with spiritual darkness.. But his 
poems are Lvid" thini^s ■ the sanctity of the grave does 
not belong to th m Th y will live, thoi^h not m the 
full vitahtj of th first fame. And equally unmanly 
and equally rrat a 1 app ars to me tho habit of hilenc g 
the voice f n t mp d opinion by the sicLly senti 
mi,nti] ojmm -at n fo p or Byron. 

I shall make n) attempt, in illustration of my subject, 
to follow leguWly, the irregular course of the poet's 
lift, It IS a well known story, from his boyish rambles 
in the Scottish Highlands, his London life, with all its 
metropolitan pleasures, his advenluJous wanderings on 
the Continent his jeais of Italian proSigaoy, dowr lo 

* " Italy." 
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tlie dismal exjinng amid tfa.o maishes of Missolonghi. 
The annals of English poetry present nothing ef^ual to 
the populanty which was gained hy Liid Bymn's poetry. 
It was spi.i.dy, it was strong, it was wide-spread, and 
dunng his life did not, pirhaps, suffer a very serious 
deehne The hterary student well knows that mere 
populaiity does not surelj hetoken an ahidicg fame. In 
the ixtraordinaiy icccption ot Byron s poetry, I am dis- 
posed to tliink that theie is pro:f cf hoth the poetic 
\iitues and vices which chara:,terizp it How could he 
have tound entrance into so miny hearts if he possessed 
not some of those powers of imagination which sooner 
or later find their path ? How, on the other hand, is it 
possihle that he could have found that entrance BO 
speedily, if the strains hi, was uttering were strains 
ot the loftiest and hest poetiy ? The world never yet, in 
any ot its ages, has heen rcaly foi the prompt and intel- 
ligent reception of a greit poet of oiiQinal powers. It is 
not incredible that the fourteen thousand copies of a 
pmlk ThCai hth U ly 

fl d g m p h lly tb tt t umb t 1 

btwh ptypk tmghttt — fl 



dssdd tthttmmtthfitmth 

th first jea p ttttttt d It) 

wh h dd d t tb t 1 tb t > 1 th 

m t mftlhtemda Itdto 

Id d t 1th bthtityf 

wbhfm dtoTihifmm pjlt 

t ly t t m th d pth f th i 

1 ly t t I 1 ly f t Is m h k 
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He was not in hnbit^ of honlthy intercourse with 1 
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fellow beings The love of external mture whiot 
bam apa. nwtbhm ndwtbli hmlf 

(^ d d p b b!y as th p I m t f t f his 

gen us d t m t 1 b 1 1 p i by tbo 

fl pptfbisw tjltw ther 

w k d by th m t t m 1 t f th t ^e 

y p t 1 by 1 til ualj Ha 

mm w h t — th t i d pi f the 

p t mi d— w 1 ttl th th w y t me 

of the sttenuons bodily exorcLsea, the favourite and most 
innocent modes of excitement in which he luxuriated, — ■ 
the delight, for instance, of wrestling with the billowa 
of the sea, "borne, like its bubbles, onward," — or, as 
he has somewhere said in a figure which seems an 
image of his life, with no mastery over his passions, but 
hurried, a helpless thing, wherever their tidps might 
drift him, — 

" Swept like a weed upon the cean waYca !" 

The passionate pleasure of a lusty swimmer was a rual 
emotion with him,— an active emotion ton, and not, like 
many of his feelings, unreal and ending in empty and 
morbid affectations. The thought of it coming over his 
mind had the power^ — ^for this was a thing of truth — 
to kindle his imigination into the finest description 
ptyhphp g i wimmer's intense and 

ea t d 1 ht It tirs f his tragedies, and 

wllbf dp fm g uine poetry than the 

m 1 I t d p t ph t th cean at the close of 

Ch Id H Id It p both in imagination 

and e 
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"How many a time have I 
Clovan, with arm still lustier, broast more doring, 
The wave all roughenea -wifh a swimmor's stroke; 
Flinging the biilowa haeb from my drenched hair. 
And langhing ftom my Hp the audacious irine 
■Whicli kissed it liko a wine-oup, rising o'or 
The waTaa as they arose, and prouder stiil 
Tbe loftier Ihey uplifted me; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glaaay gulfs, and mating 
Mj way to shells and seaweeds, all nnsaen 
By those above, till thej wased feaiful; then. 
Returning with my grasp full of Buoh tokens 
As showed that I had seacohed the deep, occulting 
With a fnr-dasMng stroke, and drawing deep ■ 
The long- suspended breath, again I spnrned 
The foam that hrake around mo, and pursued 
Mj track like a sea-bird. I was a boy than." 



Tin-* IB 1 deacription fall of imagination and trath 
aod well leborilmg the poets own active communion 
■with nature and tlie elem ata 

It IB a eonaideration m esimimng a poot s cliaractei 
not to be oveilooked how far liia natural endowments 
hive been cultivated by study of the prinoiples of bis 
art a? esemplifipd in the appioved pioductions of his 
piedecesifurs This cultivation no on n matter what 
may be b s native gifts can venture to desp se indeed 
the gieater his powci^ the m re valuable is such disci 
pline for t ■seems to chasten and to stiecgthen without 
the peiil f senility of imitation Every ono of the 
gre^test poets m our langui''e holding an independent 
and majestic attitude of ginality yet deemed it a 
worthy th ng to study with a do lie spirit the map ra 
t iH of the ra ^hty 1 ar 1 who h r ^ i e 1 fo e Tn the 
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fonnatioa of Byron's literary ctaracter ttis cultivation 
was gneyously wanting H s Lnowledae derived fiom 
book* WIS no more tlian the casual results of the hntt 
and purpo'ele'^s read ng ot a "^Dtlemin of the ordiniiy 
degree of aecompl shme it JS^either his hahita of study 
nor his attainments wero eilcnlated to invigorate his 
mteUectoal or imaginative iicultiea His icquaintanco 
with English poetiy was hy no metns estensive and his 
ta'ites singularly contracted Of Ch ucer his only moa 
tion 13 in terms of str ng and ini eicil o is — -an 1 let ino 
add i^norint — eontemi t Theie i^ no evidcc e of fami 
liarity with either Spenser oi Shak'.peare or Jliltoa 
and mdeol proof that his sympathy w th their imm rtal 
works was small ind ilu^^ish They h d no place in his 
affe tions Now, some mny he inohned to dsco^ei m 
this sii^s of Byion s power and his oncrinality , hut the 
h tory fthmd fhimt llust us p d rs 

I bl h t 1 t 11 tl pi t y B 1 s, 
tb mp rf t d ar 1 uit t lit h 

Ipd Itdildtlt lyb try dn- 

tol wta.t d m [ptn 

to wkte tl w t d th m H tip w re 

ft p ly P J th t w m ht th tt i- 

b t th m t his b b t al kl f t th w re 

there not sufficient reason to believe him sinceie in them. 
What but the dogmatism of a half-ednnated and ill-disci- 
plined mind could speak ia snob words as these, to be 
found in one of Byron's prose pieces?— "I would no more 
siy that Pope is as high a poet ns Shikapeare and Milton, 
than I would in the mosjue (uioe St. Sophia's,) that 
S ciat^s wns i greater min than Mohammed. But, 
it nny are t naturil oi rat n 1 convulsion could or 
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would sweep Great Entain from the kingdoms of the 
lb d 1 ly th t ff II th TO t 1 

fhmtli dllgu tbtddnd 

1 nd m t t d by th w f f t d f 

rat pf h — fElhltet hnll 

b mtbl n^fmkddtatdfpt iai 
tp yfl dt Ipd dpjl — 

E tl tm tl t th p t tj f t g 

h Id k w th t th h d h h th 

B t h Et IT dy ht wish f th p 

t n t bh I J ! M It b t th 

w Id w uld h P p f m tl w 1 d 1 t tl 

t k w h th p pi II th m 1 p t f 
II It d hit h p th t h w II 

Ijhth t Iptf kd V, th 

h tn ? bh k I d M It L 

wtl h p jl dip tih d by Ih 

w Id f m th by f p h E land b 
th t 1 p t f th wl 1 h a I B t so 

f WIS Ej w t f It t f m as g h 

1 ty by p t h m f m th fl tli t 

t w tl y ca wh k mp<ii d t f m d 

with ttl d p pi f h t TO f 

q tly 1 p d to m t t f h 

i mi — h yptwhiuh Idbtf 
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SUCCESS or CIIILDE HAROL». 171 

ciple that poetry la b fit an msp ration and aa art, 
demanding theretoro natural endowment ind ''tudi na 
cultivation No art could ever ^ le the [ oet s creative, 
shaping fdoulty of anagination , but equally true is it 
that nu great poet has evoi safely ventured to approach 
the piinciples oi his art lightly and carelessly btrange 
mdccd would it he jf that the nso'it preciou'! talent 
intmsted tf mm sho ild multiply with ut the lahorious 
(,ultnation which i% i, Kw to iaJlon humanity The 
pnmal our^e k upjn the poet not 1p s than on thei 
men He must labour in his vocafi n f i the last 
sounds of BpontJ.neoua poetry, — the instinctive imigina 
tions the natur 1 meloln-i which mado haj[y the heart 
of the new cri.ated man —past anay with the last gales 
thit blew ->\ pi F len 

The merit ot Childe Harold lies in the latter 
canto's, and on turainj, at the piesent day to those 
which fornel the first ^ublioition of the poem the 
reader cannot there find the hrilhaut success which 
instantly welcomed it justiflel I w ke saa 1 Byion 

one morning and lound mj'ielf famous He had 
made his nime kn wn bj hi'! cailier poems he now hid 
newly retu-ned fiom his foieign tiweU m hpain and 
(jree&e Just entered into manhood — a peer — distin 
guiahed hio for hi*, personal beauty — he hid sucaeede 1 
in throwing an air ot romance around himself which was 
greatly increased by a mystical cyrri, [ondence with the 
fictitious personage cf the poem There were flaahe*i 
of skepticism and misanthropy which he ^htened the 
fascination , for they seemed Strang ly to accord with the 
feelmgs of a j un^ n bleman surr unled by wealth tnd 
f shi n ieturnin_ fr n tiivcls full if eutPipr o and 
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an lotavity undiminialipd by luxumu^ habits of sen- 
suality, — returning to take bis seat in tte Hous-e of Lords 
and to publish a poem whii-h hid been oonei-iYed and 
executed in distant linds There were all the elements 
of a speedy and unbounded popularity The form of the 
poem — travels in poetry— wis attractive, and, making no 
demand upon the reader for any great sympithetio effort 
of imagination or reflectiun, it is not surprising that it 
Wis at onoe rcid and admired by thousands Ihe finest 
pa'Jsagea in the early cantua are those which were in- 
spued upon the soil of Greece The young poet's emo- 
tions awakened there were strong ■ind they were real; 
ind with such impuhe bi*) imaginati n naes to a vivid 
V1810Q of the incient bittle field — 

First bowed benCBth the brunt of Hellas Bword, 
Ab on tho morn, to dialant glory dear, 
When Moiathon ioocuiB a magie word, 
"Whioh" uttered, to tho hearer's ejo appear 
The camp, the boat. Hie flight, tbs loaqueror'a oaieer ! 

" The flying Mede, his ahafUesE, broken bon ; 
The fiery Qieak, hia ted pnraning spanr; 
Mountains above, earth's ocean'a plnins below, 
Benth in tfee ftonl, destrnolaon in the rear!— 
Saeb naa the soene. What non remalnetb here? 
What aaored trophy marks tho hallowed ground. 
Recording Freedom's amila and Asia's tear?— 
■ The rifled nm, the violated mound. 
The dust thy courser's koof, rudo stranger, spurns around." 

In quick succession followed the OrientJil Tales, 
everyway fitted to sustain and iiicreaso the poet's 
popularity, not less by passages of brilliant poetry than 
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by the daazling melodramatic effect resulting from 
th.0 frameworks of the poems, the pomp and circum- 
Btanoe of Eastern life, with uamcs and words known 
only in fanciful associations,— these, the accidents, as I 
may call them, the costume and scenery, greatly en- 
hances the interest of these productions. They fostered 
Byron's propensity to deal with esa^erations of depra- 
vity, — the moral monsters, like his Corsair, " linked with 
one virtue and a thousand crimes." Surely it was a small 
game for one gifted like Byron to be playing oyer again 
the exploded extravagancies of the sickly romantic novel, 
by once more bringing forward that unnatural, unmean- 
ing race of imaginary beings, — the sentimental villains. 
It had grown to be ridiculous in those prose fictions 
which, imitating humanity so abominably, had given 
way before the true and manlier novel of the Waverley 
school ; but literary heresies, like worn-out heresies in 
the church, often revive in a now disguise, to be again 
welcomed by a morbid and nnchastened taste, the appe- 
tite that feeds on criminal records and the dying confes- 
sions of murderers, and stories of inhuman and super- 
human atrocity. The stock-players in the worthless 
novels and romances which filled the circulating libraries 
of the last century were bravos and bandits and assas- 
dns ; and Lord Byron should have known that fictions, 
whether in prose or verse, with such heroes, were the 
meanest efforts of imagination, and addressed to a vulgar 
as well as an undisciplined spirit. It was a pitiful thing 
for a man te pander to and stimulate such tastes. 

It has been mj determination to have in this lectury 
as little to do as. possible with Lord Byron's personal 
character, and to advert to it only when absolutely neoes- 
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sary, and where it is illustrative of the spirit of his 
writings. He has mingled the itory of hi^ maina^G 
with his poetry It was no strange thing thtt thit 
marriage was an unhippy one There wa^ httli, if any 
loye in it. It was one ot those cool connections more 
common in a hi^hlj artificial state of sooiLty than, 
happily, they aie among us I do not mein to say mnoh 
about it; not thit there can be doubt to whom the 
rupture and final sepirition were owing The ip(,:,ifio 
causes of it have not been levealed , hut I want ncthing 
more to satisfy me where the gmlt lay, thin a few inci- 
dents that are known The story of Byron s life, as told 
by his friend and apologist, convicts him of that which isi 
a mans most unmnnly ind pitiful habit, — quarrplJ -iiq 
iLith th' uonien If iny blind idolater of the poet can 
find m his heart to palliate this dark spot let him only 
contrdst the conduct ot the partu-s Lady Bjion, with 
a womanly fortitude, preserving on th(, Lau^ea of their 
sepaiatiott an indomitable "iiience, which cinnot he too 
!u£;h3y respected he — the man with leas than a man s 
sense of honour — assailing the mother of hia child with 
published veries, an unnatuial cjmpound ot sentiment 
and satire, procliiming his boajjlful resolution never to 
touch a shiUing of his wife a fortune, ind then breaking 
thiough his yam determination by grasping all that ho 
could jeich of It, — sentimentdlizmg about his daughter, 
and then plungmir mtc a career of debauchery which 
left to that dau^htei the blii-kest of all leg^en-s, — the 
memory of a pirent S worst guilt 

This epoch of Byron a hfe I touch upon chiefly for 
tlie sake of n t iiif sjme of the TOat:,hless sophistry 
wlin,h has be n emploji ! m his apilogy Thu biography 
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of the poet was intrusted to an amiablo and a 
brotter-poet, a writer overflowing witli that fanciful style 
of feeling, styled " senfiinentaUti/." According to 
Moore's Uieory, what waa the cause of Byron's matrimo- 
nial infelicity f His genius. For the sake of veiling 
the moral deformilies of the nohlo poet, the biographer 
has raised a cloud of gaudy sophistry which easts a shade 
upon the grandest endowments of the human intellect. 
He would tea«h the dangerous fallacy that there is a 
dreary gulf between poetic power and domestic virtue 
and happiness ; that genius of the higher order is a wild 
thing, "not to bo tamed and domesticated in society;" 
that it must dwell in what he calls " the lonely laboratory 
of self :" to take up his words, that " genius ranks but 
low among the elements of social happiness ; that, in 
general, the brighter the gift the more disturbing its 
influence, and that in married life particularly its effects 
have been too often like that of the 'wormwood star,' 
whose light filled the waters on which it fell with 
bitternesa." "It is," he adds, "a coincidence no less 
striking than saddening, that on the list of married poets 
who have been unhappy in their homes there should 
already be found four suoh illustrious names as Danto, 
Milton, Shakspearo, and Dryden, and that we should now 
have to add as a partner in (heir destiny a name worthy 
of being placed beside the greatest of them, — Lord 

A passage like this calls for remark, not only for its 
own sake, but because it is a specimen of the systematic 
sentimental sophistry that has been woven around Lord 
Byron's memory. There is on evil spirit at work in it, 
confonnding tho sense of right and wrong, defacing and 
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mutilating tlio landmarks of iirtuc jnd vice — ' fan la 
foul ind fyul is fa,ir ' The doi,tniie is deliberately 
taught that the higher i min s iiite!li,ctual powers the 
further they are lemcved from the best dcmtnfs of his 
moial bi-in^, that the i{uilities of the head and the 
heart travel m diftcreDt and opposite loada It is the old 
nnd shallow but not obs lote fallacy that genius is privi- 
leged to chim i,semption from morul obligation , is if a 
human beina were inj the le'ss a man because he is t 
poet' — I lawlessness which no truly grent poet ever 
dipamed if airogitin^ It i^ the fatal 'sophistry which 
would divorce genius fioni iti natural alliance with 
all that is ^jd and mble and spiritnil, ind drive 
it to bitten with the base, the selfi'ih, and (.eosual 
Mocre biou^ht to his aiguni(,nt all the force of hn 
bulliint fincy, but it has been swept iwiy by an 
answer tuU not Dniy of taney lut of truth which was 
ealbd foith in one ef that remirLible lenes of papers, 
the "Nues Ambiosiaae * — witty, tmaginatii e, and 
thoughtful The vindieition of genius and its capaeity 
for domestic happiness is put m the mouth of the 
Ettriefc Shepherd, anj, ifter a careful lefut^tion, it 
closes with this glowing prose rhipsrdy — 

" I have lead bhakspeire and jMilton many thousand 
times, and Master Moore you h id nj ri^ht, sir, by y ui 
^pse dixit, to place Byron by the side of them two,— the 
greatest of all the children of men he must sit, in all 
hio glory, far dowQ beneith their feet And then, as ti 
the domestic virtues ; — " Why, it ia in the power of any 
one man of the higher order of genius — say poetical 
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genius — to 1 li tt p d "al Ij f li 1 m 

love on 1 w f d m y 1 J— J J ^ 

— than it th j tj f bl th d t b t w 

his duri g fifty y la w th th fi t hi k 

of the h ymoo d d whthlth tht 
fells upo h ffi Oh wh t f ful heap t p n 
can the p t m t mh e — k — 

smile — o lo^k — wh p — w 1 — t w d th 
partner f h lif th m th t h w Wh t 

though the pjet sin j,ltb mfm tmy — 
what though sometimes 

'Bloekness comos aoross it like a squall. 



T t wh J t th 1 y d tl 1 ht f tl 

I St 1 Im wh th w 11 f tl tw — f h m d 
h w f — m y h 1 k 1 t th d ill h 1 

n th 1 y BU h i th m tw th m 1 t 

t- h ] 1 w th li t! il d 11 

th t m — f ea f h al 1 h ks— 

t ^ th t ds th h f It t 

among the regions of the setting eun . Or when it may 
be likened— that is, the world of them two, of him and 
his wife — to the blue hft all a-lilt with laverocks, and 
themselves, too, like consort-clouds, now a wee way apart, 
and now melting into one another, pursued by eyes look- 
ing up from below along their sky-couise, of which the 
goa! is set, by God's own hand, far away among the stars 
of heaven !" 

Eyroa, his home desolate and his popularity followed 
hy public odium, left his natiYe laud, never to revisit it. 
IIo found a dwelling for a time in the region of tiiu 
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Alps, and then passed into Italy ; and this was the period 
of his best poetry. The tiiiiiultiiotis passions which had 
agitated him not long before subsided into a gentler 
feeling than marked any other portion of his life. The 
tempest which had driven him from his domestio mooring 
was followed by a fitful calm. It is worthy of reflection 
that, in this mnud of miud, his imagination displayed 
more true power than in the seasons of Its false and 
morbid energy. The one was the vigour of health, the 
other, the foree of fever. The mmik-aad ^x-aggerated 
pentiment which he dallied with in so many of his poems 
made room for that which was genuine pathos. This 
will be understood by all who are familiar with Byron's 
poetry,— and I am this evening calenJating peculiarly 
on a general familiarity with the subject of the 
]ecture, — it will be understood by suggesting to yonr 
recollections the contrast between "The Corsair" and 
that beautiful poem, " Xhe_ Prisoner of CMllon." To 
this period also belongs one of his pieces which seems 
to me to display more of genuine imagination, more 
chaste and better sustained, than any potm he has left. 
I refer to that entitled " The Dream." The marked 
years of his life are brought together by a fine imagina- 
■tive efi'ort, whieh blends also, with admirable effect, the 
actual and the spiritual. There is nothing counterfeit 
in it. The lights and shadows, glimmer and gloom, 
'pass fiyer the spiiit of this dream, with all the reality 
of truth and imagination. The descriptions are worthy 
of all praise. How perfectly picturesque is the Eastern 
eoene I — 
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Of fier; climos he made himsQlf 
And his eonl drank their suubei 
With strango and dushj aspeclf 
Himself liko what he had been 
And on the shore he was s, wane 
There tias a mass of many imaj 



Eaposing from the noon 
Couched among fl-Jlcn g< 



Of those 

Stood camels grazing, and so 

Were Itistened near s, fountain ; and a man 

Clad in a Honing garb did wabjh the while, 

While many of hia trihe slumbered around ; 

And they were eanopleii bj the bluB sky, 

So cloudless, elear„and purely beautiful. 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven !" 
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pasaa^es of the Ghilde Harold dre those in which 
nature had her will with this wayward child : — 
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" It is the hush of nijcht, and a)! betwocn 
The margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling, yel disdnatly seen, 
Save dnrkened Jura, whose capt heights appem 
Precipitously steep ; and, drawing near, 
Thoro brcathoa a living fragrance from tte shore. 
Of flowcra yet freah with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 

Or ohirpa the graaahopper one good-night carol more. 

"The sky is changed 1 — and such a change I night. 
And storm, aad ijarkneas, ye ure irondruus strong, 
Yet lovely in jour strength, os is the light 
Of a darl! eye in woman I Far along, 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder I Not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

Back to the Joyous Alps, who ealt to her aloud I 

"And this is in the night Most glorioaa night ! 
Thou wert not aont for slumber I Let me be 
A sharer in thy fieroe and free delight,— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit hike ahines,— a phosphoric sea,— 
And the big rain cornea daaeiag tu the eEtrth ! 

I ■would gladly break the quotation here, id the 
middle of the stanza, in order cot to break the im- 
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pression of a passage of such true poetij, which I 
would alwayn wish to leave unimpaireii ; but (it vexes 
me to be obliged to use this qualifying particle butj 
there follows a strikiag exemplification of those tumid 
exaggerations which are the weakness mingled with the 
poet's power ; — 

"And now the glee 
Of tla loud liilla shakes with ita mountain- mirth, 
As if then "^"^ tejoite o'er a young ein-tkq»ake'e Mrlh." 

The love of nature with Byron wa^ pa^onat&' rather 
than either thoughtful or imagioatiTe ;— ^ ' 

"A feeling, and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, nor nny interest 
Unhorroiied from the aja." 

He linew, however, that it was necessary to make it 
something more,^ — that a great descriptive poet cannot 
rest contented with what ia aa appetite and a rapture. 
One of poetry's grandest purposes — the showing how the 
external world and the mind of man fitted to each other 
-^was before him. His strong poetic instincts struggled 
towards it, but the moral weakness of his genius perverted 
and lowered his aspirations. The blindness of idolatry 
came over him; the world of si^ht *iad s uni became a 
divinity to him. That which was intended for only the 
means for higher ends became all in aJl to him The 
material world, which its Creator formed to minister food 
not only to our bodily wants but ti the imaginative ap 
petites, which feed on the grand and beautitul that meet 
the senses, hemmed his faithless spiut in, not because of 
its strength, which many have mist iLen its turbuknct for, 
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but because of its weaknosa In ttis I 5o not fear lo 
say the ittiaj.ination ot Bjroa failed it had not strength 
to extriuato itself fiom the sophistiies of m iterialism. 
The strong pission for natuie with whioh he was doubt- 
leas gifted, the moment lis strove to make it any thing 
more than a passion, «pent itself in misty cloudy rhapaor 
dies, meaningless of every thing but the old errors of a 
sensual philosophy. The days of fascination gone by, it 
is time to understand that when Byron's poetry begins to 
utter materialism it begins to utter folly, and then it 
ceases to be poetry, for poetry is allied to wisdom and 
madness. The poet had set up for his worship an idol as 
helpless aa the headless trunk of Dagon. Quenching the 
true and spiritual love of nature, he talked of maiing the 
mountains hia friends, and boasted that it was man's 
noblest companionship; but his heart told him, "Miserable 
friends are ye." It was his pride to love earth only for 
itfl "earthly sake," and to talk unmeaningly of becoming 
"a portion of that around him,," of '^high mountains 
being a feeling to him," and that he could see 

"Haftiog to loathe in nature, ante to ba 
A link relnctant in tbnt fleshl; obnin, 
Cloaaed among oraatnrea, whan tlie aoul can flee. 
And with the sky, tha peak, the heaving plain 

Of ocean, and the s\axe, mingle, and not in vain. 

"And when at length the mind shall be all froa 



Raft of ita carnal life, save what shall be 




Existent happier in the fly and >vorm,- 




Where elements to elements conform 




And dnat is as it should bo,— shall I not 
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Now, strip this, aad the multitude of passages like it 
in. Byron's poems, of all that is fantastic; 
you please, either hy the practical rules of 
or hy the ethereal standard of the imagination, and what 
is it hut the perplexity and the folly of materialism ? What 
natural instinct is there, let me aak, so strong in the 
human heart as that which recoils from the dread antici- 
pation that this living flesh of ours, or the cherished 
features of those that are dpar to us, will he fed upon hy 
worms in the grave?— a thought that would crush us down 
in helpless ahasement but for the one bright hope heyoud 
And then to think ot a poet exulting in the prospect of 
that remnant of his carml life "exitUnt liuppur in the 
worm," ! "When Byron is honoured as the great poet of 
nature, I wish you to understand wheie he will lead his 
disciple and where he will desert him The material 
world has high and appropnate uses in the huildmg up 
of a moral being ; thu study of it in the right "^piiit is full 
of instruction, but worthless and perilous if we lose sight 
of the great truth of the soul's spiritual supremacy 
it, — that there is implanted in each human being in 
dying particle, destined to outlive not this earth alone, 
but the universe. The poet sent his materialized imt^ina- 
tion to roam over the world of sense, tcean and mountain, 
seeking what the world could not give. "TFAeje ekall 
wisdom he foxvad, and where is the place of v/ndersland- 
ing f The depth &ailk, It is not in me; and tJie sea 
saith, It is not with ms."* 

The frailty of Byron's imagination is betrayed not 
only in his ^kmdqnm^n|_,qf,,,lti9_g(srit\i,al priuc^ie 'within 
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him instead of subordioatiTig the world of sense to it, but 
also ia the inability to accomplish what he undertook, of 
imaginatively identifying himself with the material objects 
around him. This is a prime function of the faculty 
of imagination :-— to fuse togetlier things in their nature 
different, giving them a harmonious esistence and making 
them as one. Eemember how the passion with which 
Shakspeare invests any of his creations shapes and colours 
all it touches. When Bjron labours to combine his own 
persona] feelings with the influences of nature, he throws 
the elements tog h b t f the most part leaves them 
unmlngled nd n fu n You find uneonntcted 
and incongru us nt n t — the admiration of earth's 
loftiest scene w th m b 1 nd restle*'' social passions 
indeed, so in h t d la imagination become, that 
the chief element in his lo\e of citure is hatred of 
mantind. 'The most strenuous effort of his imagination 
was the .dramatic poem "Manfred," where he shipes into 
a visible form the beauty of inanimate foam, — the appari- 
tion of the beautiful witch of the Alj» rising from the 
sunlit spray of the cataract. There is a passage in one 
of Byron's poems forming a splendid exception to the 
absence of the perfect combining power of imagination 
in so much of his descriptive poetry. It has the unaf- 
fected reality of true poetic sublimity in all the simplicity 
of imaginative truth. The lofty range of mountains, the 
history-hallowed battle-ground, the vast space of the 
ocean, are all vivified with the deep emotion of the one 
human being standing in the midst of tbem. The asso- 
ciating harmonizing energy of the poetic faculty blends 
all the elemebbg in perfect union : — 
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I dreamod tke,t Greace might still ba fi-ee; 
For, Elanding on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

**A Mug sat on the roaky brQW) 

Which looka o'er sen-bocn Salamis ; 
And ships by thonsands lay belon, 

And men in nations : all vrere his 1 
He counted them at break of doy ; 
And, when the sun set, where woro thsv f" 

Italy opened to the poet her ancient cities and her 
glorious works of sculpture, jainting, and architecture, 
and, in this world of art, his im'iginition espat ated with 
more power and thought than in the world ot nature 
He stood in the Adriatic City, anl its ancient splendjur 
rose to his vision :— 

"A thonsand yams Ihair cloudy w n,,? «\p!,n 1 



beheld t?ie Eternal City, the 

"Childless and crownless, in Iier voic 



He gaaod upon the marble of the world-re aowned 
Apollo : — 

"The lord of the unerring hon. 
The god of life and poesy and light,— 
The Bun in hnmnn limhs arrayed, and brow 
All rndiitnt from his triumph in the fight: 
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The shaft hath just teen shot, — the arrow bright 
With an tniDKH-lai wngeanM,- m his eye 
And nostril beantiful disdnio, and might, 
And mnJBBtr, flash their fall lightnings liy. 
Developing in that one glance the deity." 

He mused within the CoHseum; and, though mingling 
with his musings the spito of his petty quairels, his weak 
tatrod of man, and the worse and weaker hatred of 
woman, — the swelling subterfuge of moral littleness, — 
jet rising to the rapt vision of the dying athlete : — 

"I see before me the gladititor lie : 

He leans upon hia hand; bis manly bron 

Consents to death, but oonquera i^ony ; 

And his drooped head ainlis gradually low. 

And thrungh his side the last drops, ebbing slow. 

From the red gash fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower: and now 

The nrena swims around him : ho is gone 
Ere oeasod tho Inhuman shout that haileil thenretch who won, 

" He heaid it, but he heeded not : his eyes 
Were with hia heart, and that was far away; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prise. 

There were his young barhariana, all at play; 
There waa their Dacian mother, he, their aire, 
Bntoberad to make a Koman holiday : 
All this rushed with hia blood. Shall he espire, 
And unavenged? Arise, ye floths, and glut your ire!" 

In this instance, the poet's morbid feelings passed into 
& pure channel, — the thought of his own separation from 
his child awakening, no doubt, a fine sympathy with the 
gladiator's dismal dying emotions for his young barhariana 
on the distant Danube. 
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Passing from Ejrou's claims as the poet of nature, ho 
bas been styled the poet of freedom. Spirited lines have 
burst from him on tHs theme: — 

"Het, Preedom! yet tty bnnner, torn but flying, 
Stroams like the Uiundor-Btorm against the wind; 
Thy tnimpet-Toioe, thongh broken now and dying, 
ThB londest s«U, the fampaat leaves behind." 

He harped upon the lost liberties of Italy and Gfreeee, 
and the living liberties of America. Let us look, before 
rashly welcoming the alliance. The love of freedom with 
Byron was a.,^atims»t, but it bad no depth beyond that; 
and, when you come to analyze it carefully, its elements 
are misanthropy and laielessness. I never hear his tributes 
to our institntions quoted, without an instinotive regret that 
any countryman of mine should, in bis avidity for foreign 
flattery, be thus deluded. The name of Washington is 
met with more than once in Byron's poems in terms of 
praise: that name is beyond the reach of contamination; 
but still I recoil, as if it were profaned, when I contrast 
the manly, dutifal, genuine spirit of freedom in which he 
was nursed, with the spurious, fitful, sentimental licen- 
tiousness of the poet. "When the tribute of a foreigner 
is rendered to our ;;ountry or its men, I wish first to 
know whether that foreigner's heart is true to his own 
country, and not poisoned with a counterfeit liberality 
and a morbid hostility to that which nature and wisdom 
and truth aU bid him hold dear. When a man like 
Soutbey points to this country as the land 

"When WasKinglan hath left 
A light (0 «/?«■-((,»=./■' 
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the tribute is worth aomething. But the spirit of 
freedom which gave that ligit could not he truly reve- 
renced hy one whose heart had grown hard in aristooratie 
licentiousness; who, running the wild career of profli- 
gacy, sought the last sfimulant of his mothid tastes in 
1 luxury of a romantic crusade. 



and I deny the sincerity of Byron's professioi;i3 and his 
power of knowing a genuine freedom, from the whole 
story of his hfe aud mind. The true and the manly part 
was not a share in petty Italian tumults or in Greek 
revolutions, but to hold the responsible post at which his 
birth hid placed him, foi if, aa he pioclaimed, the 
liberties of England were m dinger, the plainer and 
the stiongei wis it the duty of one gifted like him to 
battle for them to the last That would have been 
indeed true energy, instead of its gaudy counterfeit in 
his sentimental recreancy 

If Loid Byron's deseriptions of nature and Lis sense 
of freedom were impi.rfect and unequal his portraiture 
of human ebiraeteri is marked with the same im 
perfections His imaginition could not iiso above the 
laoge of his own individual and moi bid impulses Al! 
his creations were of the same fimily and all imagina 
tively kindred to himself, — imperson itions of the tixns 
moral disease in some or other of its foims, and all 
betraying a woful, wilful i^nirauLQ ot the better ele 
ments of human niture ( oloured by the poet's vivid 
fmoy, thev passed for heroes but stnp them of their 
ilisgmse, — their playhouse finery— md there is not one 
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among tiiem who rises — I will not saj to the heroic 
standard, but — eyen to the level of real manliness. How 
opposite, it has been well said,* was Shakapearo's concep- 
tion of a hero ! — 



Iq my heart's core, — nj, in my heart of hearta." 

I need soareely remark that a true idea of the 
strength and beautj of wumnnl^ humanity had no place 
in Byron's mind. It was almost an unknown world to 
him, abounding, at the same time, as his poems do, with 
bright romantic creations of fanoy and sentiment. Of 
these, when placed in situations oalling for masculine 
energy, he givts some striking images, aa the description 
in " Sardanapalus ;" — 

" She urged on witli her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers 
In the pursuit. a » a » l pansed 
To iooi upon her, and her kindled ehook; 
Her large blticli eyoa, that flashed through her long hair 
Aa it Etreamed o'er her; her blue reins that roso 
Along her most tronapnrcnt bron| her nostril 
Dilated from its ajmmotry; her lips 
Apart; her voice that olore through ail the din 
As a liite's pieroeth through the oyrobal'a olaah. 
Jarred, but not drowned, by tlie loud brattling; her 
■Wared arms, more daialing with their own born wliiteuoss 
Than tho eIooI her hand held, which she oauglit up 
Prom a dead aoldier'a graap ; — all tliese things made 
Her seem nnto the troops a prophotosa 
Of Viotorj, or Victory herself 
Come down to hail us hera." 

• Sea preface to Henry Taylor's " Philip Van Artaveldto." 
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Wtat was the meaning of the fitful irregularity of 
Byron's poetry, which wo have been passing over with 
praiso and blame mingled, and, perhaps, perplexed? 
Why !3 it that, with passages of true poetry scattered 
through all his volumes, he produced no important poem 
for which his most impassioned admirer can claim the 
fame of sustained imagination ? And why, at last, aa- 
able either to quench or to feed the flamo of poetry, did 
he ignominiously retreat into that base production in 
which, tho very instant his better powers failed him 
he could exchange them for a vulgar ribaldry and all 
the vile elements of his nature, — the leprosy rising up in 
his forehead while standing beside the incense-altar? 
Was thoro any mystery in hjs inequalities? We aie told 
that it wao ownij, to his qs nun Let me say that weak 
nesH IS no attribute ot genius Here Ins the ^ranl 
fallacy respecting Eyion'i mind — that which was its 
wealncw mistaken foi its stien^th confounding the 
violence of his passions w th power Stiength vt shown 
by the victory over them, and not by the defeat Byion 
deludid himself m thcfo reapeols, when he should have 
known that really it is moral and mtellectual weakness 
to be a miainthrope and a skeptic It is an easy thmg 
to fall into the way of hating the world, and into that 
confused, blind, stupid state of mind which is called 
unbelief The greatest of all weaknesses — the cancer 
which eat int the very heart of Byion s genius— was his 
unnutigated srTJish ui It weakened and wasted him, 
and perverted and defiled his great endowments, anl 
brought him down tj the grave, suj erannuated, at the 
a^e of thirtj sis It was the foul hend which haunted 
hit existence, t aiin^, him like the wretched dLmouiats 
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Above all, let me eatreat tliat no one will jield to that 
poor fallacy which teaches that Bjron's infirmities and 
vice were attributes of geaius : — 

" If thon i)o one whosa haart the holy forma 
Of jouDg ima^nation have Sapt pnre, 
Hennefortli be warDed, and know that pride, 

la littlonessi thnt he tiho fuels coatempt 

For an; living tiling hath faouitiea 

Which ho bae naicr used; Ihnt thought, nith him. 

Is eret on himself dolh look on one 

Tlie least of Nature'a works, — one who might more 

The wise maji to that acom which wisdom holda 

Unlawful ever. Oh, be wiaer, thou I 

Instruoted that true knowledge leads to love; 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Con stm auapoct and still revere himself 
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LECTURE XV. 

Difficulties in tlie no f v p ipre t 
gooiua- Candour t m — C 

Wordeworth'a school f po t y—0 mpar U n 
poetrj of WordBw tli rt Bj — ire p 
worth's lifa nitli ti '^wit fit p tiy— C t 
life — Kecollections fh liJrth d — H 1 
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that modem times would nut be found to bnng with them 
modern degeneracy 

There was encouragement in the a=Biirinoe that, in 
quitting the eompanieuship of the niishfy mon of old 
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we. should not pass into the societv of a dwarflali and 
dwindling race It a ^ p oud feci u too that tie bis 
shining upon s not only those lys wt h t ay 1 down 
from former generat on& but the 1 ^ht ot the 1 
genius of our own I h e leen zealous to d [lay the 
vast spaces of our En ] sh poetry and e pee ■ilJy to show 
how that domain h s been n suocessive eras, a^quned, 
whenever a poet of onginal powera has arisen to discover 
and recluni the unknown and neglected regijn Ke 
memler how we have seen one tomtory after another 
thus appropriated and added to our imaginative literature 
There was a time when the languige wa-^ almoit without 
foim and void, and darkness wis up n the hoe of lis 
liteiature The rade inventions ot a birbaiian mm 
strelay appeared, but soon came Chiucer the gre it poet 
of the fourteenth eoaturj Like the Anoient Manner 
" he was the fir^t that ever burst into that silont hea ' 
It I'i only necessary to recui to the jrogiess of the 
English Muse to loarn how wrong is the notion which 
leads to the belief that the dcminion of poetiy his 
rewhed its utmost conflnta The poorest pedantry is 
that whioli, nit unfrequently, las taught implicit, passive 
obedience to tho authonty of a few models, and bound 
down genius to the servile toil of leitented imitation 
This cannot be tho universe is lotmitely wido, and the 
highest proof IS when it holds on hi^h i light which 
reveals to the world realms which hid been unknown as 
beloufjing to the soveieignfj of imagination It is the 
highest attribute of ongmil powers to cnhi^o the spheie 
of human sensibility Thmt, fot instance, how the 
light of Spenser s im^nation at once disclosed to view 
the untravelfed latitudes of his marvellous allegory, — how 
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potftbhh d f genius is doomed to en- 

unte f m til w Id It is a warfare that he must 

w — qttbfft d, — tappily if eontroJled by 

tt m k p t f m g m ty. In criticism, candour, 

w til t mp t ympathies, is as rare as bigotry 

f J t d fh f tb world has neyer yet been 

q ktwlmthg tt poets that have blessed it. 

1 h ] f St tf d d the deeper seclTision of 

th or h d 1 g los 1 over Sliakspeare before a 

th audth part f h was known. The pure and 

g tl h t f Edm d Sp aer wasted beneath neglect 

d th fru t ted b p f his unfinished pot-ra. The 

d m tabi p t f Mdt almjy knew how little he 

hdt ptfmh temporaries. So it has oyer 

b "H h t 1 th m of that tradif ion which, 

wb 11 1 th t p al respecting the father of 

ptryhisp hdh me down to us upon the 

1 ly wi f th th and years, — the tradition 

b gn It has been finely said, 

f t b- d bestows upon a nation when 

p 1 1 It might be added, with a 

th t wh fl poet enters upon his mission 

dp fy g and spiritualizing the 

1 w Id 'cady with the innult, the 

d 11 the weapons of a stupid and 

rh IS blindness blinder than the 

IS d f d ifer than the adder's : it is 

th d f f literary bigotry ! 

M,t t th p t y which forms the subject 

1 1 tur h b en peculiarly the subject of 

-— d t d by a earnest, affectionate, and 

f i t and assailed by inisappre- 
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tension, contempt, and a 
It is not my intention to deal with my subject in a spirit 
of controversy, for two reasons, I have not done so in any 
part of the course. I have neither attacked nor de- 
fended anyone of the poets in a controversial spirit; and 
surely it could not be worth while to assume the tone 
of polemics now, when juat about to part with you. lu 
the second plioe, it would be a f jrm of di&oussioa wholly 
unworthy the poet ihe tunc has gone by for it. The 
poetij h'js wrought out its own vindication, — one of the 
Doblest vietonca m the annals of literature, of trath and 
the inaj,nanimuus self possession which is its best atten- 
dant, ovLi enor, with, all iti alliance of vulgarity and 
violence and bittemeis Criticism did its worst; but 
the citadel on which it beit had lU foundation deep set 
in the rock of nature; and we have lived, and — what ia 
more precious to think of — the poet himself has lived, to 
see the waters of that insolent tide gradually trickling 
down; and now all that is left — the froth, the foam, the 
dirt, heaved up from the bottom, and the drift-wood on 
the surface — are fast floating out of sight. 

There has been expended a great deal of comparative 
criticism between the poetry of Wordsworth and Byron. 
During this whole course 1 have refrained from entering 
upon comparisons between the poetfl, because it is a mode 
of criticism as unsatisfactory as it is ensj There would 
not be the least difficulty m pi icmg them in eompinson 
and in contrast, and in desonbing the true relatioa 
between the minds and the aspntions ot these two poets, 
bat it would be an unwdled foi devnfion from the habit 
of my lectures. To any who are diSj)fsed to meisure 
their worth by compmscna rather than independently. 
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let me only suggest for reflection ( 
warning of the abiding judgmeat of posterity, — the final 
award of lame :-— the fact, indisputable by any ooe, that 
every succeeding year haa worn away some crumbling 
portion of Lord Byron's splendid popularity, while the 
majestic splendour of Wordsworth's poetry has steadily 
bees rising to a loftier stature amid the permanent edi- 
fices of the great poets of the English language. 

It is with some reserve that I allude to the personal 
history of a living poet ; but so truly haa the course of 
Wordsworth's life corresponded with the spirit of his 
poetry, — so intimate the communion, — that I may avail 
myself of the autobiographical allusions in his works, 
and some other authentic materials. The earliest date 
attached to any of his pieces is the year 1786, — more 
than half a century ago j and now, when he has passed 
the solemn limit of seventy years, his imagination — that 
faculty which ago so often quenches — is tcld in undi- 
minished vigour. It haa been a life devoted to the 
cultivation of the art for ita best and most laating uses, — 
a self-dedication as complete as any the world has ever 
witnessed. Among the great English poets, Edmund 
Spenser perhap alone presented a career of as sedulous 
cultivation, equally the existence of one as entirely a poet. 
It is one of the causes which have given such perfect 
symmetry to the various periods of Wordsworth's exist- 
ence, — a realization of one of his imaginative wishes, — 
that fine aspiration in the flmt words with whicli he 
meets the reader. It is the hope of a fulfilment of that 
grand law of our moral being which seeks to preserve 
the sympathy between the successive eras of life, — a law 
worthy of reflection ; for it is a happiness to look back 
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chivalryj the deference, the adoration, as so much obso- 
lete delusion. In Byron's fine poetic phrase, " a ehaage 
comes o'er the spirit of his dream." Ho is a different 
hoing : his friends scarcely recognise him, and his wife 
h d)y t w tl man 1 peak f th ly 

mpl f th t al d mp t f th t 1 rg 
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" My heait leaps np when I-behold 

So Has it when my lifa began ; 

5o is It now I am a man, 

So be it nhen I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 
The child is fatter of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
BouQd eacli to each by natural piety." 

The days o*' Wordsworth's life have been thus bound 
together by a natural piety; and hence the matchless 
symmetry of his career, — at once a cause and an effect 
of his well-disciplined genius. His childhood was spent 
on the borders of that romantic region in the North of 
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England where ho was to find the happy horae of liia 
manhood anil old age, — the blue outline of the Cum- 
berland Moiictains present to his sight, — a lofty and 
shadowy region for his young imagination to travel to. 

The emotions of the early years of his life have been 
rescued from obhyion with a power which nianifcsta 
both the depth of his childhood's inipressiODS and the 
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most evanescect feelings whicli could bave flitted across 
a boy's mind. He remembers a distant day, brigLt 
both with its blue sky and with boyhood's buoyant 
happiness, — 

" One of those heavenly days that eannot die,"— 

on whii.h he sallied forth upon a boyish enterprise of 
foraging upon tho hazel trees The eagemesi of his 
lopo, the luxury of animal delight are vividly lemem- 
bered, but not more so than the rapid transition of 
feeling, — one of those sudden leactions common to the 
quick heirt of chiiihood, which nsi's from its unex- 
pected sense of pain to in exquisite sympathy, by 
which Lmaginition spiiituahzes the insensate world of 
nature — 



cr the pathlo= r ck I forte I my way 
Unlil at length I came tu <ae dpor nook 
UnTiaited, -wheiB not a broken bongh 
Drooped with its withsred leaves, ungraoiona sign 
Of devBStalJoa, but tha haiels rose, 
Tall and erect, nith milk-white cluslera liung, — 
A virgin Bcenel A little while I atood, 
Breathing with anch suppression of the heart 
As Joy delights in, and, viith wiae restiaint 
Volnptuoua, fearless of n rival, eyed 
The banquet; or beneatli tho tiaea I aat 
Among the flowers, and with the flowora I plnjed i— 
A temper knovra io those, who, after long 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhaps it was a bower iencath whose leaves 
The violets of five seasons reappear 
And fade unaeea l>y any human eye: 
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Whare faiiy Wiiter breaks do murmur m 

Porerer ; and I saw the sparkliDg foam, 

And with mj cheek on one of those green stones 

That^ fleeced with moss, beneath the shadj treaa, 

Ii&y round me, aoattered like a fiook of shoep, 

I hoard the muriODr and the murmaring Bound, 

In that sweet mood when pleaaute loraa to pay 

Tribute to ease, and, of its joy secure. 

The heart luiurialeB with indifferent things, 

WasUng its kindliness on stocks and stones 

And on the vacant air. Then np I rose, 

And dragged to earti both branoh and bongh with crasll 

And merciless ravage, and the aliad; nook 

Of biiaels, and the green and moaaj bower. 

Deformed and sullied, paUenllj gave up 

Their quiet being ; and, unless I now 

OonfoBud mj present feolinga with the past, 

Even then, when from the bower I turned away 

Exulting, rich bejond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pnln when I beheld 

The silent trees and the intruding sky. 

Then, dearest Maiden ! move along these shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 

Touch ; for there is a spiriS in the woods." 

Tho foundations of Wordsworth's mind were tlius laid 
in communion with the grand and heautifu! socaerj of 
his native region ; — 

" He had felt the power 
Of nature, atid already was prepared 
By his intense eoneeptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which ho 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 

with this, — the first virgin passion, of a aonl 
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Wis liiH Btuliow reverential Lommuni n witli the pigei 
of his gieit pic leoe'iTOTS — the masters f Engheh joetry, 
— and chiefly of Milt n An ther element tf his genius 
hegan very early to disjlay itself — his ever active 
'(vmpatliy with hia fellow men Deep aa hi') jassiDn 
for nature his alway! bcin the liviug nature ot min 
kind his heen dearer ti him and it is part of the 
hihtory of hii mini thit he hoped greatly ind enthu 
siasticilly foi the ean^ of social and political regenera 
tiun when for a 'shoit season at the close jt the last 
century the wh le eaith 



His young spirit, which had fed upon its lonely 
mnsiiiga in the mountains and its poetic sympathies 
with the souls of the dead poets, was prompt to change 
them for the more active fellow-feeling with mankind 
struggling for freedom : — 

" Farewell, fuTensll I the hearb tlat lives alooe. 
Housed in a dreaiD, at distauee btna the kind I 
Such happiness nherevor it i" knowD 
Ib to be pitied for tia surelv blin L 

Full of hope Wordsworlh pitted over into Pi'inee in 
the early part of the French Revolution, and was an eye- 
witness of some of its temfio oommilions His heart was 
with the down trodden people, and he was ebted with the 
pure enthusiasm which trusted in the virtues of what 
proved a worthless cause lie witnessed the wretched- 
ness that had heen wiiught bv tyiann\ and young and 
ardent, he ovoi c^itimated the re^trumn^ 
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s vengeince Ooe of the darkeist reproactes 
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way, whilst to her arm was attached by a rope the horse, 
equally famished, that earned the miserable support of 
her family. The spectacle told, in one instant, the whole 
story of wretchedness ; and, seiiang Wordsworth by the 
arm, his companion exclaimed, " Dear English friend, 
brother, from a nation of freemen ! That it is that is 
the curse of our people, in their widest division ; and to 
cure this it is, as well as to maintain our work against 
the kings of the earth, that blood must be shed, and 
tears must flow, for many years to come." 

The atmosphere of the Revolution grew more and more 
murky. Franco was stricken with the worst of Egypt's 
plagues : benighted in moral darkness, it was visited with 
the pestilence of blood throughout the land. Words- 
worth sought the homeward road to England, — the 
innocent delusion of his enthusiasm scattered, but bis 
heart unembittered by disappointment, and its pulse of 
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genuine freedom Seating as strongly as ever. Whilst 
travelling hack to tia native region, in crOBsing the sanda 
of one of the great estuaries, he chanced to inquire of a 
horseman who overtook him, " Is there anj newa ?" and 
to hear the t 1 ni^ les K he p erre haa pen hel 
F getful of the ret rn ng t de com ng a over the w^ ta 
of ands lie ttoppel to utter a heartfelt thank ^ ^ng for 
thatvinleaton fj st e and outraged 1 he tj 

When Wo dsworth ret red to dwell n the mounta n 
d str ot of the JNortl f Englan 1 the e wa n the sp t 
of t B seel 3 OB noth ng of a morl d 1 tar nesa It 
was a et en ent sought as favo rahlo not only to the 
gen al and stul ous culture f h a endowments hut al o 
to the most p op t ona nte course with h s fellow men 
Therp wa noth g of th t ta nt and fal e hewted fl ht 
f om ety of wh ch gen has somet mea heen g Ity 
but ret rement wa^ chosen as the vantage ground of ma 
g nat on nd med tat ve truti and n h a ol t de he has 
nursed hs hea-f n a qu ek sens hil ty to ^1 healthy 
ymp th e w th h s unt y an 1 u ank n 1 H 8 plan 
of 1 f e h a leen kept v ol te his home a st 11 imong 
the mountains h 1 a -t w th hum n f y the w de 
world over — 



A music awaeter than tieir own. 
Ha is retired as noontide dew. 

Or fountain in fl noonday grove : 
And yon must loTB liim, are to you 

He Hill seam worthy of yonr Iots. 
The ontwaid ahows of sky and earfll, 

Of till and vallay, iie has viewed, 
And impulsea of deeper birth 

Have Qoms to him in soiitBde." 
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Wordsworth h^ been fortunate in the cordial commu- 
nion with Coleridge and Soutliey and Lamb, and in the 
friendship of Sir Walter Scott and the patriarch of con- 
temporary poets,— Eogers. He has been happy, too, iu 
the intellectual female sympathy he has enjoyed in the 
bosom of his own family. This appears not only in bis 
delicate allusions to the members of Ha household, but 
from a passage in Mr. Southey's Life of Cowper, plainly 
alluding to Wordsworth. After speaking of the valuable 
influence on Cowper' a mind of hia intimacy with Mrs. 
Unwin and Lady Austin, Southey adds, " Were I to say 
that a poet finds hia best advisers among his female 
friends, it would be speaking from my own experience, 
and the greatest poet of the a%e would confirm it 
by hia." 

The aim of all Word^wortVa endeavours in poetry, as 
he his stated it has been th^t they should be fitted for 
filling perrainantly i station, however humble in the 
literature of hia country It is remaikible thit in not 
a line Cin be defected any lowering of that dim to the 
secondary obiects of authorship no trice of mer:,enai7 
motive, no piltenng with artificial tastes no taciiflee 
of truth and nature for the gun of notoriety, no 
dallying with fashion betray a faltenng in the purpose 
to which he devoted himself This demanded extia 
oidinary self possession— all the fortitude, the m'igna, 
nimity ot genius — to pieterve its eompcnire He 
m ved on fearlessly, following the call of his own 
ima^ndtion, and it is a grand thmg now to behold 
the young and m^nuoua, the oldtr and thoughtful, 
vying With eich other in lendeiing to him the tnbuta 
ot a tnteful jdmirj,tnn 
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On the pnet'a return from the Continent, the Iot 
tur wl h h d h al with his early a 

ne& w u ! m 11 H carried it along with him 
h m t h t m d 11 th^ uncongenial scenes he 

h d h w t to Tt are some admirahle lines 

f h f m 1 t y tad t of Wordsworth's poetry, 

mp d tl 1 h u h d of Tintern Ahboy on 

t ng tl I: k f h Wy tl y fl ly p 

t th h ft m th pa. t t th 1 1 t 

I f t — th m t n f th t t t t 

b yli 1 1 tl t f th ghtful m nh d B t I f to 
th m h th y h w h w th 1 t f f th 

t alwld yitdh m mory and his feelings even 
n PI* LT m t — doubtless amid the tu- 

rn It IS g t t f th Pirisian mobs, the frenzy 

f th f t th w of a ruthless multitude 

b t t tl t palace of their tings, 

th 1 t y tng-placo of society, the 

unn tu 1 f ty f It onary women, and the 

buundl g n f th metropolis, with the sym- 

p th t tl t th I vinces. Amid all this, 

tip htw Idl dbya return of a memory 

f th ai t wh h m placid scene had inspired 
h m w th — 

"Oh! how oft. 
In darkness, and amid tha many shapes 
Of Jojleaa daylight, when Ihe fretful stir 
Unprufitahle, luid the fever of tho world, 
Havs hung upon the bestinga of loj- heart,— 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee, 
sjlvan Wye I Thou wanderer throngh the woods. 
How often has my spirit turned to theo 1" 
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He came forth from amid tKe eloudy, stormy elements 
of society to render the unwearied service of a wor- 
shipper of nature :— 



" I tnow that nature 
The heart that loTod her; 
Through all tho joars of tl 
From joj lo jojj for she < 
The mind that is within n 
With quiotnose and beant; 
With lofty thoughts, that 

Nor greotlnga whero no ki 



No poet li d ted h m n h 

study of h d w h H 

communed whhm hmd dn mp d 
the ever-v y e. f h u n It 

would tra d n h xp m f h 

tures toilu h np pydlny 

tndeiTour to feive some idea of the 'ip nt of it In the 
last lecture I had OLcasioa to show tow dangerous the 
loTL of natuie may become if perverted into i oentimen 
fd aud lUHidioufa miten,ihsm In tho heart ul Words 
worth the passionate 1 ve of nature has n t heen so 
betrayed It is coupled with the faith that infinite 
wisdom has so fcrmed the eirth the elcmeats and the 
physical hea^enB thit the soul, dunn^ its abodu m its 
mortal tenement cin i^ath r from all that meets the 
senses, food for ita noble faculties : — 
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Deop and habitaal aa is Wordaworth's devotion to 
nature, it is nu idolatry nf what ia material. The worlds 
of the eye and the ear, like the secsea that observe them, 
are subject to decay; and it is not the character of his 
genius to pause upon what is perishable. He never 
fails to impress on us that the forms of nature, loved as 
they are, are fugitive, valueless, escept when contem- 
plated in their relation to man and to his Maker; that 
the earth — the dear, green earth — will darken in the 
absence of imagiuation. Nay, more : rising to the height 
of as iofty aspiration as ever was conceived, either in 
poetry or philosophy, he proclaims the awful truth that 
the universe itself— the material universe— is a hollow 
shell, from which the ear of faith alone can hear myste- 
rious raurmurings of eternity. This moral is expounded 
by means of one of the finest images that ever entered 
into the heart of poet to conceive, — beautiful in itself and 
Bubhme ia ita application : — 

A cnrioua ohild, wJio dwelt upon a, tract 
Of inland gronnd, ftppljing to bia ear 
The conTolutiona of a smooth-lipped sbell. 
To whioli, in silence bushed, his Tery soul 
Listened inteneely, and his oonntenanee soon 
Bfightaned with joy; for, marmnring from within, 
. ■Ware heard sonorous cadances, whereby 
To his belief &e monitoi expressed 
Mysterious union with ita native sea. 
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There is another passage in the "Excursion," bearing 
on this Buhject,-— one of those sublime strains with 
which that poem abounds, and loftier than aught that 
English poetry has known since the age of Milton. It is 
an apostrophe to the Deity, and, while it tells that the 
universe shall perish, also teils the one great e 
of its glory ;— 

" Thon who diilst wrop the clouil 
Of infancy around ua, that thjsalf 
Therein, with our aimplioity, a while 
MIght'st hold on earth communion undistur 
Who, ftom the anarchy of dreaming aleep. 



Or from its deathlike roid, with punctual care 
And touch aa gentle as the morning light, 
BcEtor'st us dnil)' to the powers of sense 
And reason's steadfast rule, — thou, ^ou alODB 
Art BverlHsdng, and tho blessed Spirits 
Which thou inoludeet, us the Bea her Waves, 
For adoration thou ondurcst 
This nniyerSB ahall puss awaj,— a work 



I cite these passages t hwthpnjl fWd- 
worth's deaoriptive ptry — hi f t hw 

spiritual ; for, amid 11 h a im t n f ti w Id f 
sense, the undying inj Ipwth Ip s 

its undaunted sovor nty S f ft m ufF mg his 
profound sense of tl b t> f tl t 1 w Id to 

entangle his genius i tb esh f n t lis n, his rapt 
imagination looks on nil the glories of the universe as but 
a poor substitute for what the soul may know in the 
imperial paJaoe of its homo with God. In the mighty effort 
of his imagination, the greatest ode in the English laa- 
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guage, the odo on the intimationa of immortality, dwell- 
ing upon the heavenly ianoceuce of childhood, — a feeling 
in harmony with the Saviour's words ; and then, raising 
the human soul above its material life, he has cast a ray 
of poetry upon that the most impenetcable of all myste- 
ries, — the origin of the aoul before its lodgment in the 
body. Thus, sublimely asserting our immortality, he 
heeds this earth as no more than ministering to the spirit 
that haa wandered from some better home into this 
mortal life :— 

" Our birth is tat a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Bonl that riBes with as, onr life's atar. 

Hath had elsewhere its setliog, 

And oometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not ia utter nakedneas. 
But tmiling clouds of gloiy, do wo come 
V.^rom God, who ia our home. 

Shades of the priaon-hoaae begin to close 

Upon the growing Joy,- 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows ; 

The ynirfft who daily farthar from the east 
Must travel atill ia nature's priest. 

And by the Tiaion splendid 

Is on the way attended. 
At length the man percoivea it die away 
And fade into the light of ooming day. 
Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings ahe hath in her own natural kind. 
And even with something of a mother's mind, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her fostar-ohild— bar inmate, man- 
Forget the glories he hath knowu. 
And Chat imparial palace wheiica he came." 
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The purpose which the poet proposes to himself, in his 
descriptive poetry, waa to show how the mind and the 
external world are fitted to each other, and to aecompJish 
this hy rescuing from neglect the unheeded impressions 
perpetually made upon ui, and {,iving us a diatinot con 
seiousneaa of them when shaped by poetic imagination 
Wordoworth s poetry abounds with manifestations of the 
deep impreaaions he receives Irom ^-light hints, such as 
(K(.\ir to any of us in daily life, anl it is this which 
make'' a geuial admiration of his wnticga so precious an 
acquisition It is a companionship which clings to hu 
manitj in afl its pitha Once open jour heart to it, and 
its benignant light will be shed on jour domestic hearth, 
upon all youv intercourse with your fellow-men, upon 
your CIVIC responsibilities to jour country, and the sub- 
limer relations in which man is placed. Feelings that 
are apt to run to waste ripen beneath the influence of his 
imagination, hope is cherished, and the host impulses con- 
firmed, the noblest aspirations sustained. Hence comes 
that ardent affectionate gratitude for moral and intel- 
lectual obligations which, from so many hearts, is the 
silent tribute to the aged poet : — 

"Beauty— a Uviog Preaenea of the esrtli, 
Bnrpossing the most fair ideal Sacms 
Which craft of delioats Spirits hath composoa 
From BBTlih'B xoaterloJs — waits upon mj stepa; 
Pilches her tents before me as I mo™. 
An liourij Doighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Blysian, Eortunate Fields,— like thoao of old. 
Sought in the Atlnntio main :— whj Ehould they be 
A llistorj only of depnrtad thinga, 
Or a mere fiction of what never ties 1 
For th« discerning mtelleot of Man, 
When wedded to thia goodly nniverae 
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Which speak of notliing mora than what we are 
■Wonld I arouss the sensual from their sleep 
Of dooth, and win Ihe vacant and the vain 
To nobler rapturea." 

It is this purpose which, has led Wordsworth to oon- 
aecrate by his imagination things which poetry never 
shone upon hefore. Yoa will find in this way a dignity 
and grace given to feelings which before were perhaps 
deemed unworthy a second thonght. For instance, it is 
hardly possible for a.nj one to pass along the vacant, 
noiseless streets of a city at very early mom, before the 
population is stirring, — to move amid the sleeping power 
of a large citv. — without a sense of the tranquillity of the 

i common, and a 
evanescent, and 

of a true poet to 

ig its simplicity. 
London, and the 

now a thing regis- 
tered forever in poetry, in the exquisite espression of 
deep repose which he has given in his famous sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge ; — 

" Em-th haa not any thing to ehow more fair. 
Bull wouli ho be of souL who oonld pass hy 
A sight BO touohing in ite majeatji 
This oitj now doth like a garment wear 
The beiiaty of the morning; silont, hare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and tamples lie 
Open unto tie fiolde and to the sky. 
All bright and glittering in tho smokeless air. 
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The river glidetli at bis own sweet will; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty lieart ia lying stiU 

To take om otter illustration : moat persons li^ve, I 
imaginOj on looking on the placid surface of a puie and 
transpareiit sheet of water, felt a sort of thoughtless im- 
pulse, often uttering a sportive wish, to plunge into it 
It would hardly he supposed that this blmd impulse wi^ 
Buscoptihle of poetry or of an imaginative solution — 

"Why stand wo gating on the aparMing hrina 
With wonder, emit with its tranapareucy, 
And all enraptured with its purity? 
BecauBe the unstiiiaea, the clear, the erystalline. 
Have ever in them something of benign; 
Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 
A sleeping infant's brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine : 
Scarcely the hasd forbears to dip ifa palm 
Por beverage drawn aa from a mountain well; 
Temptation centres in the liqnid calm ; 
Our daily raiment seems no obstacle 
To instantaneous plnnging in deep sea 
And revoUing in long embraoe with thee." 

Another form of poetic communion with nature is that 
which disBovers a sympattj between the appearances of 
the outer world and emotions stirring in the heart. This 
is another great element of Wordsworth's poetry. On 
one occasion, having just read that the death of a cele- 
brated and very popular British statesman was hourly 
looked for, he walks forth in the evening of a stormy day, 
aod what he beholds and feels is a type of both the agi- 
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tated spirit of tlie poet and hia countrymen and of the 
steady placid light of a meditative resignation ; — 



" Loud is the vala : 



"Loud is tiie vale: tliia inland depth 

/ . Id pea<:e is roaring like the sea ; 

Ton star upon the mountain-top 



importunate and heavy load J 

e oomfurter hath fuund me here 

Upon Shis lonelj rood; 



Widt the fuililment of (hebr fear; 
For he mnst die who naa their sta;, 
Iheir glory dieappear. 

"A power is passing from the earth 
To breathleEB nature's dark abjas; 

"What is it more than this ?— 



- Doth jot again to God retu 

Suoh ebb and Bow must ever ' 

Then wherefore should w 



Passing from inanimate nature, I must hasten rapidly 
along the far-reaching line of Wordsworth's poetic sym- 
pathies, entering next into the range of the lower orders 
of animal life. The tenderness of the human heart for 
the dumb creatures which surround us is a sentiment as 
pure as it is appropriate. Neglected, it leads to cruelty 
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■worse t!ian brutist; but, on the otter band, it maybe 
overwrought into a species of sentimental miaantbropy. 
Wben one of Sir Walter Scott's dearest pet dogs died, he 
caused it to be buried in bis garden,— bis cbildren weep- 
ing ovor the remains of their mute playmate, and he, as 
Mrs. Loekbart remembered, smoothing dowa the turf with 
one of the saddest expressions she bad ever seen on bis 
face. Wben afterwards the noblest and most celebrated 
of his favourites died, he caused a stone and inscriptioa 
to be placed, near the gate of Abbotsford, over the dog's 
grave. When Lord Byron's dog expired, he set up a 
conspicuous monument in the garden at Newstead Abbey, 
with an elaborate poetio inscription, recording the virtues 
of the dead dog in an affected strain of abuse and hatred 
of living men. The poet, moreover, by his will, directed 
his own body to he buried near his faithful favourite. 
Now, every one must feel that this is a gross perversion 
of a feeling which might be chastened to better uses. 
The moment you find appropriated to the brute creation 
the obsequies whioh the heart hallows for man alone, you 
recoi! instinctively from it, as either involving a heartless 
mockery or as degrading to humanity. The affection 
towards the creatures beneath us in the scale of b«ing 
may be made to flow in a deep and true channel, as this 
tribute to a favourite dog well shows; — 
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ShttU flod tJiee through all changes of the jenr: 
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S24 LBCTUBE PIFTKENTH. 

This oak points out thy grave : tho ailent tres 

Will glatlly Btand a monumant of tlioB. 

I grieved for thee, and wialied tliy end wore paat, 

And willinglj havo laid ttee liete at last: 

For thou hadst lived till every thing that oheers. 

In thoo, had yielded to the weight of years; 

Extreme old age had wasted tliee away 

And left thea but tho glimmering of tke day. 

Thy ears were deaf, and feeile were thy knees; 

I eaw thee stagger in the aummer hraeie. 

Too weak to atoud against its sportiva breath. 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It eama, and we were glad ; jet tcarE were shed ; 

Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead; — 

Not only for a thousand thoughts, that were 

Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share. 

But for some preduna boons vouchsafed to thee. 

Found scatoely anywhere in like degree I 

For lovB that oomas to all— the holy sense. 

Best gift of God— in thea was most intense. 

A cbnin of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, whioh did thee bind 

Not only to us men, hut to thy kind. 

Tea, for thy fellow-brntes in thee we saw 

The soul of love, love's intelloctua! law : 

Our tears frem passion and from reaaon oame, 

There k a beautiful exprcBsioa of Worclawortli'e medi- 
tative fancy inspired by musing over some gold and silver 
fishes in a vase, which I allude to, however, ratter because 
of a higher iuspiratiou prompted by tho slight hint, — the 
restoration of them to freedom. It tolls his deep sym- 
pathy with the liberty of all the mere animal croation : — 

"Who can divine rhat impulses from Ood 
Roach the caged lark, within a town-abode. 
From his poor inch or two of daisied sod ? 
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Hia COMMUBION WITH HIS FEtl.OW-MEN. 22S 

Oh, yield him bank his privilege ! No sea 

Swells like the iosom of a man set free; 

A Tvildernass is rioh with liberty. 

Koll on, ye spouting whales, who die or keep 

Tour indepenflenoe in the fathomless deep I 

Bpread, liny nautilus, ibs living sail ; 

Dive Hi thy choice, or brave the freshening gale. 

If Hnreproved the arobitious eagle mount 

Gnnifaid tu seek the daylight in its fount. 

Bays, galfs, and oceans, Indian width, shall be, 

Till the world perishes, a field for thee." 

But the noblest dedication of Wordsworth's genius has 
been in bis eommunioa with his fellow-mon, — a sjmpalAy 
as expanded as e^er filled the human heart, comprehensive 
of the highest and the lowliest of the race, and shedding 
a gloTj on all eonditions of humanity ; — 

" ' Tie nature's law 
' Thut none, ibe mcunoat of created things, 
Of forma created tho moat vile and brute. 
The duUest or most nosious, ahoald exist 
1 Divorced from good, — a apirit and pulse of good, — 
A life and sonl to erery mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 
That least of all can aught that ever owned 
The beaven-rcgarding eye and front sublime 
'Which man ia bom to, aink, hawe'er depressed, 
So Ion aa to be Boomed iritbout a sin. 
Without offeuoe to God, east ont of view. 
Like the dry remnant of a gardou-flower 
Whose eee<ls are shed, or as au implement 
Worn ont and uaeleaa. 
No ! man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they oan know and feel that they have been 
Themselves Ihe fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind to such 
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This principle is the great moral element of "Words- 
worth's poetry, — tlie sameness of the human heart. I am 
painfully oonsoious of the injury I am doing to it by these 
hurried comments. He has vindicated the seuMbilities 
of mankind in hamhle life, and, by showing their suscep- 
tibility to kindness, has fostered the natural love between 
man and man. He thus silences a common plea of self- 
ishness, in treating the story of the ingratitnde of the 
poor as a thing only hoard of at a distan co. This is the 
fine moral of the little ballad of Simon Lee, closing with 



"My genlle raailar, I peroeivo 
How pBtiantly you've waited; 
And now I fear fiiat you espael 
Soma tele will be related. 



gontla reader ! you would find 
A tale in every tiling. 
"What mora I have to aay is aliort, 
And yon mnst kindly take it : 
It is no (ale ,■ but, sbould jou think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 
" One snmmer day I chanced lo sae 
This old man, doing aU he conid 
To unearth the root of an old lioo,— 
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" ' Tou're orertnskod, good Simon Loo ; 
Gire me jour tool,' to him I aaidi 
And, at tho word, right gladly hs 
Reoeived mj profforod aid. 

"X aliuek, and nia a single blow 
The tangled root I severed 
At wliioh tlie poor old man so long 
And vainij had endeuroured. 



" Tve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With ooldness atill returning : 
Alas 1 the gratitude of meu 

Hath oftBuor left me mourmng." 

In Wordsworti's highlj-cultiyated affection for human 
nature, of course, is comprehended that reverence of wo- 
manlj nature which we have ohserved as an element in 
the genius of all the great English poetfi. It is part of 
his comprehensive scheme for elevating and purifying 
humanity, to throw tho light of his imagination upon the 
meek majesty of the female heart, its faithfulness, its 
fortitude, its heroism. What can be more touchicgly 
beautiful than the account of a woman's slowly-wasting 
spirit, in the story of the "Dcsovtod Cottle," in the first 
book of the " Escursion" ? The sanity of Wordsworth's 
genius admits of do romantJSTxiSggeration or vapid sen- 
tintcntaiitj'oii this subject. "Wtile it is his delight to 
show how divine a thing a woman may be made, he regards 
her moving in the orbit of domestio life, not as enshrined 
by a superstitious chivalry, but the being that God gave 
because it was not good for man to be alone. It is a 
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worthy and no light effort of poetic genius to take from 
the extravagances of romance all that is attractive, and 
to blend it with the daily household worth of woman, and, 
thua preserving its beauty, to reveal the spiritual and the 
practical which in their harmony make up the perfection 
of female loveliness. 

I had it much at heart to treat of Wordsworth's poli- 
tical poems, and fo shovr how valuable a use they might 
subserve in elevating and chastening public sentiment. 
But the Buhjeot is too fine a one to be injured by such 
hurried discussion as I would now be compelled to give it. 
Let me only, in evidence of his large-hearted sympathy 
with our institutions, repeat an unpublished sonnet, com- 
posed on reading an account of what ho charitably calls 



"Men of the Western World! in Fnta's daik book 
Wtence Uiia opprobrious leaf of dire portent ? 
Think ye jonr British ancoslora forsook 
Their narrow isle, for outrage president! 
Tliink je thej fled restriunt they ill eould brook, 
To give in their daaeendants freer Tout 
And wider range to passions turbulent, 
To mutnal tyratiD j a deadlier look ? 
'Nny.'BBidn voioe mora soft than lephjr'a breath; 
'Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 
To the great current flowing underneath; 
Think on tiie countless springs of silent good ; 
So shall the truth bo knovfn and understood, 
And thy grieved spirit brighten strong in faith.' " 

I had hoped to present the subject of this lecture with 
all the care due to a poet whose fame, not yet sanctioned 
by time, is therefore vaguely appreciated. But circum- 
stances far beyond ray control have so embarrassed the 
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requisite proparatioc, that 111 lin nt dto 
presume upon jour indulge n tl hiaty ad y 

inadequate suggostiona whicii ta n 1 1 t I tt e n- 
ing's lecture. 

It has been my unaffected desire'tliat this course of 
leeturea alould be conducted with as little obtnision of 
the lecturer personally as possihio. It is the cause which 
I haye hecn ansioua to impress you with, leaving him to 
whom you liave listened to he recognised as scr'ce more 
than a mere Toioe. A few words were given to personaJ 
considerations in first meeting you, a few more may he 
indulged in now parting fiom you I then stated the 
principles on which this liteiary enterprise was under- 
taken, — a duty to thi>- community insing from my position 
in it. It was not consistent with either that duty or my 
inclination to court a reluctant attendance or solicit it as 
a favour. Taking no step of that sort, and, in these times 
of indiscriminate and exaggerated puffing, avoiding all 
the machinery of extrinsic influences, it was my resolu- 
tion that the fate of this course, be it what it might, should 
he its real fate. I thought it no more than my right dis- 
tinctly to say 'io heUevino' that so we would understand 
h th th b tte It is my w h w t y th t th 
flgthassted ffmhd gh-ishtp 
mtd dp fgrtfl fthkdssi 

h mtwth It t d t myth ght th.t 

my d ty to fi tl b ht th 1 st hi t 

p y to tt 1 t Wh t 1 m h d I po th t 
p t wh hh be b tfillyh t w 1 m 

Wh t be w th th t th It Id 

w Id b 1 t 1 w ■i th t w Id 1 t t t ry 

t y I w 11 k w th th It 
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tte interference with other engagements and hahita, which 
your attendiiDce here nniat hsTe snhjected you to; and, 
when I look hack and think that this has heen ao for six^- 
teen successive weeks, my heart leaps up with pride that 
a subject so purely" imaginative should have thus won 
your attention, and with gratitude for the kind, friendly, 
and indulgent feehngs which the interest of that subject 
has heen the means of oztending to me personally. I'hia 
courae has been protracted longer than appears to me de- 
sirable; each lecture, too, has exceeded ita due limits. 
Conscious of this, it has been the more gratifying to 
experience your consideration for me in restraining all 
symptoms of impatience. No one can be more sensible 
than I am of the defloieacies of the course, resulting 
from two very ample though widely-different causes— the 
superabundance of the materials and the inability to do 
the subject the justice which is ita due. It is unavaiJlng, 
however, now to dwell upon those deficiencies, and I 
would rather turn to the hope suggested by them neces- 
sarily an indefinite hope — of entering with you, on some 
future occasion, into some of those regions of our litem- 
ture of which thus far we have in not a few instances 
only touched upon the frontiers. In the mean time I 
can bear away the happy recollection of having witnessed 
the power which true poetry exerts over the best of our 
intellectual and moral sympathies, for I know that the 
hearts of young and old have kindled here with the sound 
of the noble strains uttered by our English imagination. 
All that has reached me respecting these lectures has 
been kindness — unqualified kindness, — inspiring this feel- 
ing above all others : — an anxiety to bring them far nearer 
than has been done to the ideal of what might merit such 
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acknowledgments. It is, therefore, with entire sincerity 
that for tte last words to pass between ua I appropriate 
that simple stanza, the ¥erj voioe of grateful nesfl, repeated 
once already this evening: — 

" rre heard of liearls unliind, kind deeds 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 



ENGLISH POETRY. 



It is matter of familiar observation, that tte succesa 
of literary productions is scoaibly dependent on the forma 
in which they are preaoBtcd. In the domain of English 
poetry, there is a section to which justice has not been 
done ; its quality is not held in very high repute, and tho 
title to it is regarded as somewhat doubtful. I refer to 
that form of metrical composition which is denominated 
the Sonnet. To prove that it has not found favour always 
even in tte eyes of those who have cultivated a taste for 
other forms of poetry, I would ask them whether, when 
they have met with its modest structure, they have not 
generally passed it carelessly by. Besides, in the minds 
of those who do not entirely negleet it, there may be 
detected a peculiar feeling, aptly to be described as 
unkindly ; they regard it not with the loot that a man 
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gives to his own kin and countrymen, but with thit 
which IS cdot Loldly and douhtingly upon a stringer oi 
foreigner While the sonnet is reai an un-Englt^li. 
feehng is found to be creeping about the hiait, and the 
fancy is tiled uni,oiisciou&ly with thoiif,hts of Peti irch 
and images of Laura ind the Vauduse While iti 
melody is fallm§ r n the eir, we aie too often ovLrtaten 
with a kind f miBgivinE; that we dre listLUin^ to the 
nek uniBio of, indeed, our own mother tongue, but tuned 
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applioation to several different forms of poetry, ( 
some attempt to ascertain its true use, or, at least, to give 
it Bome precision. The moat obvious property, which ia 
common to the sonnets of all countries, is its limitation 
to fourteen lines. With the exception of some of the 
earliest English sonnets, and those of not much merit, 
whjcli extended to eighteen lines, this may be said to be 
universally true. It is composed of four parts, two quad- 
rains and two terzines, whieli are usually indicated by the 
typography in the foreign sonneta, but not in the English. 
Khyme is also an essential property, and it is to it that 
the different varieties of the sonnet have reference : the 
lines are of equal length and the measure iambic. The 
form which is considered as especially entitled to the 
name ia that which ia framed after the Itdian sonnet, — 
the Petrarcan model. In this the rhymes are repeated 
at certain intervals so as to produce a recurrence of the 
same closing sound; and it is this property which seems 
to suggest the origin of the name itself. The arrange- 
ment is such that, in fourteen lines, there are but five, 
and sometimes not more than four, several rhymes. I 
am a little fearful I am making myself disagreeable by 
the technicalities of prosody. By means of a specimen, 
I may accomplish my wish of conveying an idea of the 
general structure of this variety of the sonnet mueh 
better and certainly more agreeably. In quoting, with 
this view, Mr. Wordsworth's sonnet composed upoa 
Westminster Bridge, I did not intend to be diverted 
from the mere consideration of its metrical character. I 
cannot, however, refrain from asking the reader to recall 
his feelings whei* be has happened to pass along the. 
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stroQfs of a city jet in its slumbers; and, unless our 
own deceiye us, lie will find, we think, an cclao to 
them ia tte following specimen of the metre of the 
sonnet : — 

" Earth lias not any thing to show mora fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who oould pass by 
A sight BO touching in its majesty. 
This oity now doth like a garment wear 
The beanty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open nnto the fields imd to the sky. 
All bright and glitloring in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beauBfuUy sleep. 
In hia first splendour, valley, rook, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt^ a calm bo deep ! 
The river glidetli at hia own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep. 
And all that mighty heto't ie lying still '." 

In this form the poem ia cast by those who have im- 
plicitly revered the ancient landmarks. It is the most 
usual form of the Spanish and Portugueso as well as the 
Italian sonnet. The English poets, with. Shaispeare as 
a leader, have, with a ciiaracteristic temper, claimed 
greater freedom. This appears in several d 
tures of the poom, in which the variety is e 
some by a difierent distribution of the rhy 
in others by increasing the number of them 1 
seven, but not attaching them throughout to o 
lines. The following, selected from the same poet in 
order to avoid distracting attention to other points of 
comparison, may Serve as specimecs of somo of these 
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" Ths steplienJ, looking eaatwnrd, softly aaitl, 
' Briehi: is tliy yeil, moon, as thon art bright V 
forthwith that little olond, in etlier Eprcad 
And f enetrated all nith tender light, 
She cast s.na7, and shotted hor fulgent head 
UneoTflred,— dazzling tho behulior'a aighir 
An if to Tindioate her heautj's right, — 
Her heauty thoughtlessly disparaged. 
Meanwhile that veil, removed or thrown aside, 
WoDt floating from her, darkening as iti went; 
And d huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approaohed this glory of the firmament. 
Who meekly yields and is obscured,— Don lent 
With one calm triumph of a modeat pride." 

The following specimen may be noticed, by-the-waj, as 
presenting a. striking instance of tlie combined action of 
reflective and imaginative power : — 

" In my mind's eye a temple, like a cloud. 
Slowly snrmonntiQg some inridioua hill. 
Rose out of darkness : the bright nock stood still, 
And might of ita own beauty have been proud. 

Ey rirtuea that diffusod, in arery part. 
Spirit divine through forms of*uraau art: 
Faith had her aroh, — her aroh, when winds blow loud. 
Into the consciousness of safety thrilled; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 
Under the gravB of things; Hope had-her spire 
Star-high, and pointing still to something higher. 
Trembling I gaied, hut heard a voioe r it said. 
Hell-gates are powerless phantoms when wa build." 

Tlie recentlj-publisbed volume of poema by Mr. 
Wordsworth contains a number of sonnets showing hia 
talent in unabated vigour : — 
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5 THE PLANET VBNOS, AN EVENING STAR. 



"Thongli joj attend Ome, orient, at tte tirth 
Of dawn, it cheers the lofty fipirit most 
To watch tliy oonrse vhea daylight, fled from ea 
In the gray sky hatli left his lingeriog gboat 
Perplexed, as if hetween a Eplendour lost 
And splendonr slowly musleriog. Since the sun 
The absolute, the world-absorb iDg Odo, 
Eelioquished half his empire to fha host, 
Bmbuldened by tty guidance, lioly star. 
Holy as prJDOely, wlio tHat looks on Ihoo, 
Touching, as now, in thy humility 
The mountjiln -borders of this seat of ooro, 

Celesaal Power! as mnoh with lovB as light?" 



One word more on this subject of ( 
I leave it. Some one perliapa may seek to resolve his 
doubts on tbe aeeeptation of tte term " sonnet," by 
that innocent-liearted metliod of looking into tie dic- 
tionary. In the folio oditioa of Johnson's he will find 
the following deflnitioa : — "Sonnet, a, short poem con- 
sisting of fourteen lines, of whioh the rhymes are ad- 
justed by a partacular rule. It is not very suitable to 
the English, language, and has not been used by any ma.a 
of eminence since Milton." And then, in evidence of 
the lexicographer's conception of the character of the 
poem in question, inserted at length is fililtou's sonnet, 
written on the detraction which followed his " Tetra- 
chordon" and other of his prose treatises. It was a piece 
of scoff at his political foes; and the humour of it, such 
as it is, seems to consist in the introduction of as miiny 
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rugged proper names as tlie poet eould manage in the , 
apace of fourteen metrical lines. The amile of the groat 
republican poot, at least as far as we trace it in his prose 
writings, was certainly not his most agreeable expression : 
it was tinctured with bitteme^. If Dr. Johnson meant, 
as no doubt he did, to cite that sonnet as a fair specimen, 
it either evinces a lamentable want of ta=te or is addi- 
t al p f h w mpl tely h was 1 1 t th 

w 1th f th b t p ds f B gl h p t y Th 1 fi 
f wh h d t th b mi) 

m 11 p t t mpt L t us wh th y 

T y th g f th w thy t f ly po t wh 

w mill Ij by mp w th th t t m 

p th t was f t f m f mp t 

w th h f th t t,l t mvi t wh k dl d 

th fl m f p try h gh th th t t 

flmdbyra h k^hg Ik^ttb 

t fa b h t f t y — E m S 

William feHAXsPEARB, John Milton, — sonnetteers 
all, — " small poets, in contempt !" Samuel Johnson ! in 
charity I hope that you are forgiven I 

My principal object, thus far, has been merely to illus- 
tiato whit form ot English poetry it is which is desig- 
nated by the nime of the sonnet, and incidentally to 
call attention to the true conception and exquisite finish 
of the specimens, selected with no very great pains', fiom 
the pnges ot a living poet Let it now be distinctly 
undentood that I do not, of couise, claim for England 
the invention of the sonnet It had its birth under a. 
Southern sky Whethei Itdnn or Provencal in its 
oiigin would not be pertinent at present to di8cu=3 Its 
date 1= anterior to Petrarch, though, from the fact th it it 
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was developed and rendered more popular by tin), it is 
identified so intimately with his name, Tiiere is a theory 
suggested by GingucniS or Sismondi, which traces to the 
poetry of the Arabs the fashion of oontinuirg and inter- 
iniDgliag the metrical sounds in their verses. Now, this 
is one of the distinguishing features of the sonnet ; and 
the use of rhyme, which is another, ia a Gtothic fashion, 
— a northern harbarism, as it was regarded by all who, 
like old Eoger Asoham, fed in their hearts the hope 
of living to see their vernacular dialects set to the tune 
of hexameters. May it not he, then, that the wealth 
of several different quarters of the globe was laid under 
contribution to be coined in the diminutive mould of the 
sonnet? It would be a singular boast for any thing so 
humble and unassuming. It is easy, we are aware, to 
weave theories, and, upon this subject, to extract much 
plausibility from the fact of the singular fusing of the 
European and Saracenic races together in the South of 
Europe during a part of tho Middle Ages. History pre- 
sents, probably, no more extraordinary instance of the 
kind than the intermingling of three distinct races in a 
very limited territory at the time of the Norman esta- 
blishment in Sicily : there was the remnant of the old 
Sicilian race — their conquerors, the Arabs — and the final 
.victor, the Norman. Well might their music blend 
together, where they were girt ia by the ocean in this 
little plot. In all diffidence wc offer our fancy— we will 
not dignify it with the title of theory — ^that one graft 
was brought by the Arab from the East, and another 
from the region of the Goth, and that these grow into 
one growth under the genial iniuence of an Italian or 
Sicilian sun. 
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How 13 a nttion s chim to any form of composi 
tion whethor metricil or not to be established ? 
Not by discovery or pieoecujjition Parmssas is as 
free and illimitable as the ocean or tte wind It 
there be any method of tikmg a ccicmoniows posses 
sion at, fprritoiy is leqm ed by ihntiii„ a standarl or 
erPotiQg a pile of stones I have ^et to learn wtit it it 
It would not be moie presumj tuoo'i anl miti ml to 
attempt to check the tree cu put of a 1 ri, 70 thit has 
wafted over Italy than tr contend that a cortain anange- 
ment of poetio melodies first uttered there must, theie 
fore remiin Italian to the cud of tin The domiin 
of letters is no more «usce[tble of private esclusiva 
domin on than n tho oppn spi It thpre sh uld be ppr 
CBivel a hajo& t n on the one bind to ai ert and on 
the othci to yiild t su b a cla m it would be t me tor 
awne one inyoking the spint of old Gr bus to his a d, 
to comj lie ■» -5" ? ill i? Whit would it be hut 
reviiiag the pr nciplo of tho rid P rtu^uc^e chim ' 
Petiirch Jiko D Grami may have all the tame of dis 
coYcry but we jiold u tj in^ of 1 n^ maintained p s es- 
sion and of present title "W e claim dui an:,ient Ei "Iish 
ngbts of sailins; n tl wido sea whciLvei the winds 
may ctny us and of ti ning oui language to any n ti- to 
which it will answer 

Any form of wilting, no mitt r how artifi 1 n ts 
structnie or Low remotL in its origin n iy 1 e n t 1 d 
into a language, if it is adapted to the obaract f tb t 
language, and if writers can be found who h 1 wn 

this by aetual esperiment. In reference simply t n 

the aonnet is an exotic; but so is the epic or th d I 
cbocrfully admit as much in one case as in tho th 1 ut 
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thi p; m d th Im as n b t q 1 t f 

tli k wl Igm t th t H m m t th w Id 
li >Ih P a bf D7I d G J d 

Pt hbf SuiyA dfmttSth 
pi t h b wn tb 1 f E 1 1 1 1 t 

1 p d t 11 tb 1 m J f N rth 1 in t 
t has b f II w d by g wtb is d fl m h 

g tb p t t k Wi t I tai pt t 

th p p tj 1 11 t tid t tit 

(l t t af d d rfifi 1 growtb Wb w 

dwUwthaa ili? t l[d p tiipg f 
tb Pd Lt— wFlbp— w 

n but d bj I g mi 1 1 f tb 1 m f 

Hm Adwbw dthLlb tblaa 

w ar to t 1 d d f tb m wb h w Id d tb 
Iterat f y try t t t f d 

alwj up b It tb hd fPtrab Ab f 

f t fwtbElb t-wt f 

iff t t i wll fi-nly tbi b 1 m 1 

t tb t t t tl p J 1 ea g ixt 

tb f t It 

Thmtb ftl pjd dtd 

.rail, t tl w d p 1 m ts f tb t 

Hwt L-dc tbf pirtfpotjbe.tb a 
such bonddge, — tbu certain bounds ot fourteen lines, 
never to be pissed over yet alwajs tj be loacbed? How 
can tant,y or imii^injtioii survive '' If tbe sentiment 
be expansive m tbe im igery abundant, all muit be 
cramped or curtailed If, on tbe otbei bind, it cin 
toucb the TLdder s beait in an espra-iujii moiu brut it 
must notwith standi 115, be itittch(,d out to the st ind rj 
^in,h IS tbe ir^ument , and, as 1 mifter of couiac, Pi 1 
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cmstes' bed is usually rolled in by way of illustration. 
Eiohuess of thought and fancy nnist bo reduced, and 
poverty muet be eked out. Now, all of this, if true, is 
very objectionable, and that it is often tme there is 
many a luckless sonnet on record to testify. But what 
does it prove? Not that the sonnet is an inappropriate 
form of poetry, but only that it is often employed upon 
subjects that are not adaptctl to it, and by writers who 
are unequal to it. The objection establishes nothing 
more than that there may be an incompetent poet or an 
injudicious selection of the topic,^ — -an objection surely 
not peculiar, but which would form an equally reasonable 
prejudice against ths ode, the drama, or the epic. But 
the complaint does not stop here. One fault, it is 
alleged, leads to another, — violations of literary propriety, 
like breaches of veracity, being of a very socml ten- 
dency. Unnatural forms of expression are traced as a 
necessary consequence of an unnatural form of compo- 
sition. The poet, unable, by reason of his artificial 
restraints, to give sufficient development to his feeling 
or his imagery, finds himself obliged to produce his 
impression by resorting to points and antitheses, and all 
the devices of artifleial espression. Hence, it is said, 
the conceits for which the Italian sonnet is signally 
noted, and which may be observed also in no incon- 
siderable degree in so many of those of other nations. 
Again, we might remt this attack by charging the fault 
upon the individual poet: it proves his weakness and 
nothing else. But we arc willing to taie the burden 
of proof upon ourselves. We mdntain that these faults 
are not naturally or necessarily inherent in the sonnet; 
and how can the question be better settled than by 
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"Snora not ae sonnet; orltio, jmi liavo frowned, 
MintUess of ita just iionoura : with this liey 
Shaiapeare unloeked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to PeWareh'a wound ; 
A tbouBand timaa thla pipe did Tnsso sound; 
Cmnoeoa Boothed with it an exile's grief; 
The aonnet glittered a gaj myrUe-loaf 
Amid the ajpress with which Danta crowned 
His viaionnry brow ; a glowworm kmp. 
It cheered mild Bpenaer, oaUBcl from faarj-lajid 
To Btmggle through dark waja; and when a damp 
Pell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing hecame a iiunipet, whence he hlew 
Sonl-aniniating stnuns,— alas, too few '." 

What oould be mote finished, more perfect, whether 
you regard it for its mere fancy, or aa a piece of eulogy 
or criticism? "What more natural in 1'" " 
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more free from every thing likp false effect, more varied 
in its hannoniea f Wtat molody could be sweeter ttau 
the fall of its close ? la there a word tiiat could be 
taken away, or one that could be added? Well would it 
alone sustain the fine illustration which "has beea given 
of Wordsworth's sonnets, and which is also in a great 
measure applicable to all the best sonnets in the lan- 
guage; — "Wordsworth's sonnet never goes off, aa it 
were, with a clap or repercussion at the close; hut is 
thrown up like a rocket, breaks into light, and falls in a 
soft shower of brightness." Another, very characteristic 
of his general manner, may serve to show that a very 
simple sentiment — that of local association — may be 
gracefully amplified to the space of the sonnet, without 
any of the insipid dilution which distinguishes so many 
of them : — 

" There ia a little nnpretending riU 
Of limpid water, tnmbler far than aught 
That ever among men or naiada sought 
Hotioe or name ! It quivers down the hUl, 
FniTowing Its shallow way with flubious will; 
Tet to my mind this sonnty stream is brought 
Oftener than Gauges or the Nile; a thought 
Of private reoolloction swoot and etill I 
Months perish with tbeir moons; year treads on year; 
But, ftithful Emma, thou with me oonst aay 
That, while ten thousand pleasures disappear. 
And Sios thair memory fast almost as they. 
The immortal spirit of one iappy day 
Lingeis beside that lill, in Tiaion clear." 

1 am tempted to add another sonnet, as a happy 
specimen of art, — a singular instance of secondary 
description, illustrating clearly the fre'iuent analogy 
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between poetry and painting, or, to describe it more 
pbiloaopMoaJlj, between fancy and the bodily eye : — 



" UPON THB SrSHT OF A BBAUTIPtJL PICTUEE, 



"Pndsed be the art irbose subtle power eoald slay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorbua Ehape, 
Hor would pei'jnlt the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbenms to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that hand of travellera on Ihair way, 
Bre they were loat within the shaijj wood ; 
And shotted the bark upon the glassy flooil 
Forever ancbored in her sbsitering bay. 
SouI-SDOtlilQg Hit! whlob momiag, noontide, Dvon, 
Do aerve with all their changeful pageantiy; 
Thou, irith [un^ition modest jet sublimo. 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast giten 

The appropriate oalni of blast eternity." 

There is also great merit in the following as a piece 
of landscape desoription, illamiaated with a very rich 
moral light, the imagery of the closing lines, especially, 
evincing admirable taste : — 

"A PARSONAGE IN OXFORDSHIEB, 

"Whore holy ground begins, unhallowed ends. 
Is marked by no distinguishable lina ; 
The turf unites, the pathways intertwine; 
And, whsresoe'er tha stealing footstep teniJa, 
Garien, and that domain whoro kindred, friends. 
And neighboars rest together, here confound 
Their several features, mingled like the sound 
Of many waters, or as evening blends 
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ENflLlail SONNETS. 

Witli simdy night. Soft airs from ahnib am 
Waft ftagrant greeHngs to flaeh silent grave 
Ani, While those lof^ poplars gently waro 
Their tops, between them oomeB and goes a i 
Bright as Oie glimpses of eternity 
To saints aeoorded in their mortal hour." 



The complaint of the narrowness of the limits of the 
sonnet appears indicative more of the charactor of the 
mind of him. who makes it than of any thing else. 
Writers vary wonderfiilly in the room they require : some 
can hreathe freelj in no space narrower than a modern 
state paper, while others are more oonsidorate. The 
former are not the men t« write sonnets : we commend 
them to the epic. But is there not in this craving for 
space something that docs not accord very well with true 
poetic temperament? If a writer be indeed wortty 
of his calling, if he do indeed belong to that creative 
class who make the world they inhabit, what Heed has 
he of calling for more ground ? Is it not enough that 
he has a spot to rise from F The peak of a broken crag, 
or the point of a blasted branch, would be sorry quarters 
indeed for a bear or a buffalo ; but the majesty of the 
eagle claims no wider sovereignty for his footing, when 
Le is springing from the earth to bathe his wings in the 
floods of the sun. Or, when the lark soars, like a siok- 
maa's hope, to meet tho coming dawn, the home he 
leaves is wrapped in the little circumference of a tuft of 
grass. To these the spirit of true poetry is kindred. 
The insatiate demand for room is the symptom of a 
restless and licentious intellect, — of feelings undisci- 
plined. If we should hear it from the lips of one in 
whom we could discern a trace of poetic promise, we 
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■Mndicatiun — 

• Nuns fret not nt tieir convonta' njirrow room ; 
And hermits are ooDtented with thtir cells; 
And ainidents witk their pensive oitiideb; 

Sit blitha and lisppy; teea, that soar for bloom 
High ns tho highest peak of Barnoss Fells, 
Will murraut bj tta honr in fosgloTfl-bella : 
In trath^ the prison unto which ve doom 
Ourselrea no priaon is : and hence to me, 
In sundry moods, 'iwBS paslima to be bound 
Within the sonnet's scanty plot of ground ; 
Pleaded if some souls (for such there needa must be) 
Who have falE the weight of too much liberty 
Should find brief solaoe there, as I have found." 
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It is to tte narrow bouDds of the sonnet tliat we may 
safely ascribe its frequent want of popularity, and tie 
couBtless failures of many who have attempted it. For 
its most perfect conception and execution, it demands, 
I have little hesitation in saying, powera as gj-eat and 
varied as the epic itself. In addition to the qualifications 
for the nsual forms of poetry, the poet must bring to the 
. sonnet a profound judgment and a command of language 
that never foils ; his power for condensation of thought 
must he irresistible ; he must possess that suggestive 
talant in writing, by no means a common one, by which 
the reader may be set upon trains of thought or feeling. 
His heart must be under equal discipline. On the part 
of the reader, too, much is required. There ie, as we 
all know, one state of mind for prose, and another for 
poetry. The former may eorrespond with many of the 
states of feeling in which men happen to be ; the latter 
differs essentially from most of them. It varies with the 
constitution; it may be felt in different degrees at 
different times; often it requires a process of preparation. 
It was one of Charles Lamb's observations — deep-dyed as 
they all were in truth and the tints of hie own peculiar 
hum ui— that "Milton almost requires a sjlemn nervici. 
of mu5io to bo plijLd befoie jtu cnti-r upon him But 
he brings his musii,, to which who htteus had need bring 
docile thoughts and pui^ed eirs " It wis a fine philo- 
sophical thought, entitled to more consideration, a? 
coming ficm one whose heirt, if evei the heirt of 
man was, W!S in i state of perpetual susceptibility to 
all thjt IS tiue and b -jufifiil m n ituie Now, this 
process of preparation is usually pjrt of the poet ^ iwn 
woik much of eiery poem ut any !l,[ ^th ma> It. 
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devotdd to the more purpose of elevating tie reader's 
foolinga to the required pitch : the world is too much 
with us for us to dispense witli the poet's chastening. 
But the brevity of the soaitet precludes it. The conse- 
quence is, that the reader, perusing it with feelings not 
sympathetic or not susccptihle enough, may, with great 
injustice, impute to the poem a want of impression 
which r£;ally is the result only of his own mood. Every 
reflective: reader of poetry must have noticed how differ- 
ently ho has been affected at different times by the same 
piece. The sonnet, therefore, while it requires a writer 
of poou3iar ability, needs a reader of somewhat more 
than ordinary reading-capabilities. These are causes 
obuudantly sufficient to account for frequent failures in 
Bonnet-writing and frequent want of popularity when 
successful. But we greatly err if the sonnet be not a 
favourite abiding-place for him who, whether aa a writer 
or a reader, joins to an intellect well disciplined a heart 
nursed in the spirit of genuine freedom. His feelings 
will be (longenia] with those of the gallant cavalier who 
kept the liberty of his soul unbroken by the duranee of 
his body; and, in answer to the reproach of restraint, 
we can fency him brealting out io the same exulting 
strains : — 

"Th' enlnrg^d windes, that cnrla (ho flooa, 

Stone walla do not a prison mate 

Nor iron tarres a cogo; 
Uitides innocent and qiiiel; take 

That for aa hermitage. 
If I havo freedom in my lovo 

And in my aoul am ftoo, 
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If fuTther proof be required of tte capabilities of 
the s nnet an aigumcnt of no mean -mthoritj m^j be 
founl lu tte fa^'t that it was not too niiiow tir the 
epint of SIiaLspearp If any one still heheves thnt 
the loftiest p^etio teinpomnent shnuld not brook ita 
bondaofl let him stand up and -^ay si after reidmg the 
following,, one of the leist nc^jIi-Lted peihaps of the 
collection ot ShaLspciie s sonnets — 

Let mo not tg the mamago of true m nds 

Admit impediment*. Loi e is not love 

■Which altera when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove ; 

Oh, no ; it is an 0Ter-£x6d inarli, 

That looliB on tempests and is never ataken ; 

It is the Stat to every wandaring bark, 

Whose worth's unliDown, althongh his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, thougli rosy lips and oiieeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love iJWrs not with his brief hours and wcoks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 



It would he difficult to cite a finer passpge of moral 
poetry than this description of the master-passion,^ 



■f The fume of having oomposed the finest prose delineation of Oxa 
passion of Love may be olaimed for Coleridge : it may be found in a 
piees entitled " The Improvisatore," included in his poetical works. 
For philosophical nntiljals and for beauty of esprassion it is un- 
equalled by any single passage on the subject As a piece of abstract 
description or definition it U not surpasEod by tiio celebrated defini- 
tion oi wit in Barrow's Sotnions. 
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How true and how eunobling to our natiiro ! We at 
onc« recognise in it the abfitractioa of that conception 
which has found a dwelhng and a name in the familiar 
forma of Desdemona, Jahet, Imi^en, Cordeha, — of 
Eflnieo, and of Othello too, if that character be eor- 
reetly understood. If this sonnet was written before hia 
dramas, then it was the pregnant thought from which 
were destined to spring those inimitable creations of 
female character that have been loved, as if they were 
living beings, hy thousands. If, as is most probable, 
it was written afterwardi, it is Shak-^peire ■* own com- 
ment, and might be prefixed as a mo^t ijposite motto 
to those dramas in which he his given hfe and motion 
to the conception. The gladdenmg influences of a 
lover's thoughts — the cheering light of a pure affection 
— were never depicted with Iruei tp hag thin in the 
following sonnet : — 

"When, in disgrace with fortano ajid meu's ojas, 
I nil alone bewocp my outeoat slalo, 
And trouble deaf heaveu with mj bootless ones. 
And look upon mjBBlf, and curse mj fata, 
Wishing me like to one more tioh in hope, 
Poaturad like him, lilie him with friends poseossetl, 
Deairing this man's art and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy oontented least; 
Yet in these tlioughls, myself almost despising, 
Hiiply I Ihink on thee. And then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
Trom auUon eaiUi) sings hymns at Iieavon's gate ; 
For thy sweet lovo, remembered, sneli wenlth brings. 
That than I soom to change mj slate wit3i kings." 

I make no apology for quoting from the same eollee- 
tion another specimen, in which the reader cannot fail to 
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observe an abundant mi^^ure of thit exquisite but un- 
doying sweetnesa which distin^i^lies bo mucli of the old 
English poetry. This smnut would baye been a meet 
melody to be chanted, with the songs of Herbert and 
Herrick, by the honoured lips of old Izaak Walton :— 

" Oh, how mnoh more floth beauty beauteous seam , 
By that sweet ornnmeat which ti'utli doth give ! 
The rose loolie fair, bnt fairer we it deem 
Tor that sweet odour which doth in it lire. 
The eanker-biooras have full as deep it dj8 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play aa wanfonly 
When summer's breath their raaiskSd buds diaoloaoa ; 
Bnt, for their virtue only is their show, 
They lived unwooed, and nnreapeoted fade ; 
Die to themsBlvea. Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are swBotest odours made : 
And BO of you, beantfloas and lovely youth, 
When that shaJl iiide, by verse distils your liuth." 

Besides these objections, which are equally applicable 
to the sonnets of all nations, tho English sonnet is 
charged with faults of its own. Dr. Johnson's opinion has 
been already adverted to. Lord Byron, in one of the 
very tew sonnets he wrote, makes the same admission, 
— that it IS a form of poetry not suited to out language ; 
and, thou£;h some allowance is to be made for the lan- 
guage of compliment which he was addressing to an 
Italian My, yet the fact that the noble poet, with all his 
Italian piomptlngs, so rarely made use of tho sonnet, is 
prxif enough of his sentiments. I have thus frankly 
referred to the opinions of Dr. Johnson and Lord Byron, 
(odd company indeed !) both strong names and witnesses 
against our cause. I must bo allowed to speak of them 
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else would scarcely be usiDg language too strong. Out 
of the limits of the period referred to, he praised only by 
compulsion, as is apparent from his reluctance, Buci 
as is manifested is his cnticisras on the minor poems 
of Milton. There is no instance on record in which 
the guilt of literary omission attaches more strongly 
and hag done more injury than in Dr. Johnson's " Lives 
of the English Poets." For aught that appears there, 
Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shakspeare, (as a poet apart 
altogether from the dramatist,) and Drayton, Daniel, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and others of the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
— the chief of the poets of England, — might never have 
breathed a verse. And, in the dreary absence of these, 
after what names is the misguided reader led in chase ? 
Stepney, Mallet, Granville and Pomfret, Hughes and 
Yalden and Sprat,- — "rats and mice and suoh small 
deor." Now, the eohool' of poetry which was favourite 
with Dr. Johuson was esaetly that by which the sonnet 
was completely repudiated; it demands too much of the 
:e of poetry to have found favour m the eyes of 
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the Oharle'f II and Qaeen Anne b men * It is a fact 
of eonsiderable interest as bpinng on our subiect, aad 
ono wtich will bo appieciatel by those who are familiar 
with the diffeient ^ge3 of Eoglisli joetry, that during 
the mo'it iitifioial jenol the sranet was ne^eoteJ almost 
univeisally, and thit it revives with the ti-^te for the 
eirlier models, whn,h Ja one of the be^t feiturea m the 
literature of our day and from which we miy infer that 
pietrj at least H complefiEj; a eyrie by a return to piimi- 
tiye powei and '^imphtity To invihdate the authonty 
of Lord Eyiou's nime miy be a more deli:,ate tasli than, 
(hat we haie just attempted Conceding ill thi, viifuur 
of imagination that may be cKuned for him bj that 
laige but decreasing ^^lass, his zealous idmirers, I eannot 
but believe that he gieatly wanted the qualities essentia! 
to success in the seveier frrms of poetry This would 
have been eapeoidlly felt m the sonnet Ncithei his 
habits of thought ncr his mjdes nf feeling; wtre adajted 
to it nor had he suflioient oommjud of espiession His 
head and his heart lad his tongue were all undisuiphned 
The time has ^jne by I hcpt, fir the misplaced sympathy 
w th what aie cOlcd the eccentiicities of geniu*?, and 
f r the fallacy which reco^niseB the right of any mortal 
to (,laim esemptiDn fiom the hwa which unnersaHy 
contiol the intLllo tual as well as moral being of man 



« Wo nrnj be reminded that Ito snleclion foi- the lirca Has made by 
tbe publisbars. We are awara of that fast, but it ia an inndeqaala 
apology. Dr. JohnEon himself anggested names, — some of those ne 
bare referred to in the text. lie might have oontrolled and extended 
the selection ; or, If nut, he might at lenat have proclaimed Iho Bxist- 

anoe with tha earlier poetry of England. 
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Whoever undertakes to Mng down Sir Thomas Brown's 
record to our own times, to be the historian of Tulgar 
errors, of men's follies and mistakes, should place this in 
the foremost rank, — the opinion which ascribes a narrow- 
neas to that glorious Way over which Shaispeare and 
Milton, Taylor and Barrow, Baster and Bunyau, Burke, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, have passed into the hearts 
and minds of the British race on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The sonnet has hcen successfully naturallacd into 
English literature. Its first introduction was contem- 
porary with the early improvement in our poetry by 
which metrical forms of versification were substituted for 
the old rhythmical mode. Its prescriptive title is, there- 
fore, as good as that of any other form. The first 
English sonnet^ were written by Henry Howard, the 
gallant but unfortunate Earl of Surrey. The melodies 
of strange languages had fallen on hia ear; yet he 
neither remained abroad to renounce his own home, nor 
did he return with a heart corrupted by foreign travel, 
but, in a spirit of pure and lofty patriotism, he sought 
his native land, to call up the yot-buiied harmonies of his 
mothor-tougue. This honour is shared with him by his 
contemporary and friend. Sir Thomas Wyat. I have 
already shown that the sonnet has been employed with 
honour by others, — the chief of English poets. In the 
hands of Shalcspeare its form was modified; and, as we 
are much more disposed to regard him as a lawmaker 
than as an outlaw, we cannot but think that there is 
too dainty a precisenesa in the hesiktion which is felt 
in applying the name to other forms than the original 
model. We are ready to adopt Shakspeare's enlargement 
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of the meaning of the word, heoause do easentiaJ prin- 
ciple whatever of the poem is sacriieed bj the variety. 
But to avoid the appearance of a mere verhal dispute, 
if we adopt the stricter sense of the term, the severer 
form of the poem, the legitimate sonnet, as it is called, 
the poets of England have ahundautly Yindicated the 
powers of the language. It is to a living poet that the 
glory of oonsammating this victory over a wide-spread 
prejudice is duo. The notes that proclaim this triumph 
of the English Muse are uttered hy the sonnets of 
William Wordsworth. Erom these alone wo might 
readily show the ahundaut richaess of the language in 
rhymes, its power of expression, aud its flexibility of 
metre. With those, indeed, who aro accustomed only 
to the more prominent rhymes and the more marked 
forms of verse, the melody of the sonnet may often fell 
as on a deaf ear. But to a cultivated taste, and to the 
secret sense of hearing, apt for the music of poetry, wo 
would eheerftilly commit almost any one of Wordsworth's 
sonnets, without an apprehension that the sweetness and 
variety of its harmony would pass unheeded. The fol- 
lowing may be tuien after little more than a moment's 



"It ie n boanlaous evening, oalm and free: 
The idlj time is qai«t as a cnn 
Sreathiess vitb sdoratioa ; Hie broad sua 
Is sinking down in ils tianqnilliey ; 
The genflenesa of tieaven is on the sen. 
Listen ! tlie mightj Being is awake. 
And doth, with hia eternal molion, make 
A sonnd like thunder— everlaatingly. 
Dearchildl dear girl! that nalkest with me here, 
If thou appears a t untottohed by aolemn thought, 
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Thj nature is nnt therefore laBa divine: 
TLou lieat in Abraham's boEoro all tlie year, 
And woraliippost at (he Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with tbae whan we know it not." 

Another prejudice, perhaps the most deeply seated, 
against the sonnet, results from an impression that it 
aJwajs treats a suhjeet esclusively with reference to the 
feelings of the poet. Hence it is censured as egotistical, 
aad is looked upon as the vent of moping and discon- 
tented humours, and of insipid sentimentality. That 
there are very many sonnets justly obnoxious to these 
reproaches may be freely admitted; and, also, that a bad 
sonnet b, for reasons that might readily be stated, one 
of the worst of failures. Of those who have haen able 
to find none other, I can only say that they have been 
indeed tinfortunate in their selection. But I protest 
against this indiscriminate grouping of the good and bad. 
If the sonnet be judged on that principle, how will the 
epic abide it ? A had epio is very bad, too, and a great 
deal more of it. It is one of the merits of the English 
sonnet-writers that they have qualified the subjective 
character of the poem; the feelings of the poet are not 
necessarily most prominent : many of the best of the 
English sonnets may bo read without recognising him as 
any thing more than a voice. 

That the sonnet is egotistical is obviously only a com- 
parative censure. Whether this is to be imputed to it 
for its reproach or its repute will manifestly depend upon 
whose egotism it is. If it express the feelings of a 
hollow heart or the thought of an empty head, nothing 
can bo more valueless. But has it not been the key to 
open the secret cabinet of spirits whose stores were pre- 
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"AImS 'tia tiTia, 1 liaro gone here ana there, 
And inade myself a motley to the viuw, 
Gored mine onn ttouglita, sold cheap what ia most 
Made old offences of affections new. 
Most truo it is that I Lave looked on truth 
Askance and Btratigclj ; but, by all aboTo, 
Theas blenobea gave my heart another youth, 
And worse esBajs proved thee my best of love. 
How all is done, sate what shall have no and : 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to trj an older friend,— 
A God in love, to whom I am couflned. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the beat. 
Even to thy pui-o and meat most loving breast" 

aln, in reference to the same topic : — 

" Oh, for my aaie do you with Fortune ohjde. 
The gailty goddess of my harmful deeds. 
That did not better foe my life provide 
Than public means, which public mtinnors breeds. 
Thence comes it that ray name receivoa a brand. 
And almoat thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand : 
Pity me, then, and wiah I were renewed ; 
Whilst like a wiUing paUent, I wiU drink 
Potions of cyaell, 'gaiDSt my atreng infection ; 
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Pity me, then, dear friend, and I aaaure ye 
Even that yonr pity is enough to cnre loe." 

This woTild bo sweet language from any lips; but 
what can be deeper than tte pathos of it, when you 
reflect that it is the grief of one whcae wisdom, for move 
than two centuries, has been reverently quoted by states- 
men, philosophers, and divines, whose plots have wound 
round so many hearts aad moistened so many eyes, 
whose pictures of passions have moved such sympatMes, 
and whose wit has gladdened so many faces ? It is in hia 
sonnets that you find the conclusive proof that he was " the 
(jmile Shaispeare."* It will be recollected that he retired 
to Stratford to pass the evening of his days. We quote 
the foOowing sonnet, which appears to refer to that 
period, partly for the fine amplification it contains of a 
well-known phrase in Macbeth, and chiefly for the snir- 

i Of all the epithets that are attached to the name of Shakspoare, 
there axe hut two or three that are to bo tolerated. You can Ecareely, 
bj means ot anj term, add to the oooQeption of geniua which ia 
Boggested by Ito single word " ShaUspeare." The phrase, "the 
genUe Sbaiapeare," deeerves 1« be a fayourite onB, because it leaches 
a trnth of deep moral interest; it tells of the bleEsed onion of geniua 
and gentleness,— that there is a natural alliance between the highest 
ponera of intellect and fendeteat emotions of the heart. There 
mighty perhaps, be no other objecUon than the appearanoa of quMnt- 
nass to hia eharing Hooker's epithet, "the judicious Shakspeare." 
as indicaljng those faculties which, oombined with imagination, are 
found only in poela of the first order. Mr. Coleridge applied to 
Shakepeare fte expression "the myriad-minded," o»nP /.iijuowk, 
having redaimed it from a Greek monk, by vfhom it hod been ased 
in reference to a patiiaioh ot Constantinople. As to most other 
cpithala for him, they are as tinkling cymbals. 
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passing beauty of the images illustrative of a poet's 
silont old age. We diallenge tte poetry of tlie world 
agaiast that one line :— 

" Thnt time of year thou majest in me behold, 
When yellow leftves, or none, or few, do hu,ag 
Upon those bougbs nhiob shuke ugainst the ooia. 
Bare, rmtied chairs loliere late the i\oeet birds sang. 
In me thou Beast the twiUght of Bach day 
Aa after eaueet fadelh in tho west^ 
■Whioh by-and-by black night doth take away,— 
Deatli'B aeoond self, that eeola up oil in roat. 
In me thon seeat the glowing of suoh fire. 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bod whereon it mnst expire, 
Consumed with that nhieh it was nouriabed by. 
This thou peroeiseat, which makes thy lovo more strong. 
To love that woll which thou must leave ere long." 
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passages of his tract of " EefownatJon in England," — 
the moat awful imprecation erer uttered by the voice 
of man, saye when it baa been prophetic of the ven- 
geance of the Almighty, Then let either of the sonnets 
addressed to Cyriao Skinner be read : — 

'* Cyriiw, t}]ie three jeara day these ejea, tJiOQgh clear 
To outward vieiT of bleiuish or of spot. 
Bereft of ligbt tlieir seoing have forgot, 
Nor to tkeir idia orbs dolh sight appear 



AgMQst Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. Wiiat supports mo, dost thou aak? 

The eonsoienoe, friend, to have lost them ovecplled 

In liberty's defence, mj noble task. 

Of which all Europe talks froro side to side. 

This thought might lead mo through the world's vain 

Content, thongh blind, bad I no better guide." 
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Can it be that the torrent whicli before leaped so 
madly and so loudly from rock to rock has passed 
into this gentle current? How full, how tramj^uil, is 
its flow ' 

Speufcir s sonnets are of aecondiry merit lufenor to 
his other minor poems they aie unimpissioned produc- 
tions, of a chaiictei which sepius to he euggesttd by 
the title ' Amorelti piefixed to them The poet who, 
IS a sonnet wntu, has giined a place by the sile rf 
Shakspeare and Milton, is Worlsworth And when 
it IS considtied that all of these have given to the world 
works of a more enlarged form and uf tho highest 
order of poemo, it would seem that the sonnet was used 
as a kind of jnvate tablet to piiserve the detached 
ind passing thoughts whuh must over be naini; in 
the ceaseless fountain of a grcit poet s he>trt It is 
the record of 

"The eessiona of Bweet, ailont thought," 

to borrow from a sonnet of Shiksieaie one ot these 
exquisite phrases which fell so aaturallj nd fj gia e 
fully from his tongue, and wh eh justify us in saying 
(not irreverently, we trust) that ho spile as never man 
spake. Let no one look upon the bttle poem w th a 
hasty superciliousness. I have shown thit it ha"* been 
the retreat of poetic genius of the first i uk — an oiatory 
for those who have worthily mini teied in thte solemn t ea 
of cathedral service. 

The sonnets of Wordsworth would richly deserve a 
separate esamination. He, more than any other poet, 
has shown its adaptation to a very great variety of 
subject and of feeling. If there were none other in 
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in bis old age be did not renew the series of hb youthful 
sonnets, because hia constitutional habits of reflootion and 
bis singular powers of versification pre-eminently quali- 
fied him for this form of poetry. I could readily point 
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It 13 irk'ioine, we are awaie, to wnto from othei men s 
suggestions, and the best efforts of mind arc those which 
are purely self evolved. The mere dif&culty of any 
undertalmg would be no obstacle to the intellect that 
could conceive a sonnet in aU respects so adequate to its 



» If our Toioe oouM reach him, wo would oommeiid srxcb paBaages 
as the following as suitable material tor a Bonnet : tte Gno corapari- 
eon in tie "Friend,"— "Human eiporionoe, like the stern-iiglitB of a 
chip at B6a, illnmines only the pa* we Iiava paaged over:"— or 
Coleridge's impassioned wisli respecting the reception of hia worljs : — 
"Would to HoaTBH that ibe verdiot to he paaaod on ray labours 
depondod on those wlio least needed them! Tho water-lily, in llie 
midat of the waters, liila np its broad leaves and esjianda ita petola 
at tha Grat pattering of the shower, and r^oices in the rain with a 
quicker B jmpathy than the paiohed ahrub in the sand j desert :" — or 
hia bold eoneeption respecting tha design of miracles, ia the " States- 
man's Manual:"— "It ivas only to overthrow the naorpntioncsorciaed 
in and through the senses, that the senses were mirnculonalj appealed 
to. Keason and revelatinn are their own evidence. The natural sun 
ia, in this respect, a symbol of the spiritual. Ere he ia fully arisen, 

ehaso away the usurping vapoura of the njght-seaaon, and thus oon. 
verts the air itself into the miniater of its own puriQcayon ; not, 
surely, in proof or elucidation of the light from heaven, but to 
prevent its interception." 
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high theme as the followiag from the poems of HarUey 



"TO SHAKSPBARE. 

" The sonl of man is larger than the aky,— 
Poepcc thou ooean, or abjflmal dark 
Of the nnfathomoa ijentre. Like that ark 
Which in its aaored hold uplifted high, 
O'er the drowned hills, the humttD family. 
And stock reserved of every living kind. 
So, in the aompa^s of the single mind, 
The seeds and pregnant forms in essenoo lie 
That make all worlds, flreat poet! 'twas thj art 
To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whato'er Love, Eata, Ambition, Destiny, 
Or the firm fatal Purpose of the Ileait, 
Can make of Man, Yet thou wett still the same. 
Serene of thought, unhurt bj thy own flame." 

In closing my ecuraeratiim of the eapahilitii's of the 
BODuet, there is one other purjiosc to wliii-'li it was equal. 
It eoulcl express the feelings of Charles Lamb, Why 
of Charles Lamb more than of any one else f Keader, 
if you ask that question you have not yet learned the 
dear mystery of those two monosyllables, "Charles 
Jjaml." But if you have been more fortunate, how 
much of the spint of " Elia" will you not lecognise in 
these two biiof poems ! — 

" WORK. 

" lyho first invented Work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoioing spirit down 
To the over-haunting importunity 
Of business in the green fields, and the town, — 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade,^nd, oh ! most sad. 
To that dry drudgery at the desk's dead wood?— 
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ESSAY PIRST. 

Who but the being unblsat, alien from e""^.— 
Sabbathless Satan '. be wbe his unglnd 
Task ever plies 'mid rototorj burnings, 
That round and round incaloulably real — 
For wratli ditine bath made him like a whael— 
In that red realm from whicb ara no rstumingsi 
Where, toiling and turmoiiing, nver and ayo, 
He and his tboughts keep pensiro working-day. 



" They talk of time, and of time's gaillng yoke. 
That like n millatone on man's mind doth press, 
■Which only works and business can redress; 
Of divins I-aisnre suoh foul lies are spoke. 
Wounding her fair gifts nith calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed nitji silent meditation, 
Assoilf d liya from that fiend, Oooupation,— 
ImprabiiS labor, itiiich bath my spirit bmka, — 
I'd drink of lime's rioh oup, and nBTOr surfeit; 
Fling in more days than wont to make the gam 
That crowned the wbite top of Metbnsalem ; 
Yea, on my weak neok take, and never forfeit. 
Like Atloa bearing np the dainty sky, 
Tlie baaven-sweet burden of Btamitj." 

I have thus ende'ivourtd, not vtrj systematically, to 
vindicate a ne^^leLtod department of Eaghsh poetry. 
I never engage m an invc=fjgation of the kind, involving 
a reonrrence to the early periods ot Engh^h hti-ratuie, 
without feeling disposed, on closing it, fo give wiy to a 
thanksgiving thit "the lines have fallen to us m such 
pleasant plaoes, thit we hive ao goidly » heritage" 
To the student of joiliy — wt hrpe a distinction is drawn 
betwi-en suoh and many of the ordmiiy roidors of poetij 
— we commend the sonnet as worthy of his regard and as 
one of the beat teats of a cultivated taate. 
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The public taste for tie sonnet is reviving, and it 
would not be a difficult task to give it a true tone. Let 
a selection be made from the sonnets of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, aad other of the 
earlier poets, and from those of Warton, Bowles, Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, and others, illustrated with 
occasional critical notices. A volume might be formed 
into which none hut the best English sounets should be 
admitted. Besides its intrinsic merit, such a hook 
would possess much of the charm of novelty, and, 
what would distinguish it most favourably from all books 
of selections, each selection would be a complete aud 
perfect poem in itself. I can scarcely imagine a more 
agreeable volume for the study or for the parlour-table. 
I recommend the suggestion to some enterprising pub- 
lisher, as one likely to he successful, and which would 
certainly render a service to the cause of ~ 
letters. 
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|..m. of l«iil<8 tol.tttp. 

We love to moot occasiomlly wifli a new name m 
the annals cf literatuie Tor, thoUj,li there i^ a st\e 
reign company Id wtom we never faJter in oth alle 
glance, yet, f jr the honour of time piesent, and for tho 
satiBfaction of knowing that the heat pjrtion of the 
world IS not standing still we lejoice now anl then 
to hail a new author Under this deii^nati a we 
desire to he d stinetly Tinder^to d is not includiDj, 
thit growing class of h mdioraftsmon who are eng'iged 
m the manutai,ture of wh^t hy ujuite'iy are cUled 
booLb T\ hen we speak of authorah p, we mean that 
occui at on whith J,ives to i name an ahiding place 
m the history of letters It iB one of the e-ula of the 
accumulation of modern puhlicitiona, that a man unless 
fjiftod with BUfernatural reading powers is compelled 
to be somewhat reserved la forming new liteiwy ac 
quamtances He contents himself with his ild irienda , 
be retreats to the shelf of his library that has 
become endeared to him, lie finds hia setuiity imon^ 
the familial volumes that he emld lay his hand ujon 
in the dark ; he is shy of new-made gentry. Yet tlieso 
very feeliaga probably enhance the pleasure of meeting 
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wUh a volume whioh bears the stamp of something 
above the meie meLhanism of bookuiakmg 

It IS an added plensure to be able to greet a new 
poet The world, we ire apprcheDsive, i" growing 
too yro^ We aio haunted witli a vigue sort of 
ilarm — moio like i die'im or a nightraaie, than a 
wiling thoui^ht — thit host? of the tenanti of thw 
goodly green globe will turn into biolierh and monej 
dealpi? Tie heirts of men, we fear will be m the 
stjcLs It IS one of the chai-a^.tciistios of the times, 
thit whole commuJiities are al'irmnif^ly utihtanan 
Ncthing vi fecme fiom the base iises of ecmoniists 
and oJculdtois, no spot or edifice, however hallowed, 
la assured m il« moral associations, no spectacle, how 
ever gloiicuB hj the wirk cf niture, is safe frim the 
rule touch of heartless sjeoulation Men haie been 
found bold enough to lay then impious hands upon 
scenes the most awful in creation The eitiiact and 
the cascade are measured f rwatei powei , the mountain 
torrent js a feeder A traveller, revisiting a distnct 
of country ^fter a few vears absence, inquires after 
a WJterfill as he does after an old inhabitant, and la 
no more surprised at finding that one has gone to his 
rest than that the other has been fumed ti its work 
Niagara has scarcely been spcure Picsumptuous as 
modem "improvcmint' ih, there need not, we suppjse, 
be a rational feai that the eeaselesb dischaige of more 
than five inland «eas mi^ht be perceptibly diminished, 
but that the matchless auhhmity of that spot miy 
be grievously impaired, we have greatly feared Our 
last pilgrimij,e to thit phte of woiship — that =ihnne 
of the Almighty — was hastened by this apj rehcn-^ioD 
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As we approached it, we lieard of railroads to the Fails, 
— of the " City of the Falls,"— of town-lota, and of 
water-power. We saw, with a heavy heart, the actual 
plan of these devices. Alas ! thought we, shall that 
voice of the Creator be silenced ? — shall the deep that 
there crieth unto deep he hushed? But there came 
glad tidings that nature was avenged. The hold mortal 
— the Titan of the land-jobbers — who had dared to 
traffic with her glories was laid prostrate in the very 
deed. We turned pagan for the nonoe, and gave thanks 
to the spirit of the cataract, whom, in fancy, we beheld 
triumphing over the prostrate evil genius of Speculation. 
It will, we fondly trust, prove a lesson against future 
presumption. We have no fear that man, with all the 
pomp and power and pride of mechanism, can draw 
more than a drop from that flow; yet he may most 
vesatiously intrude : the shrill accents of art may be 
mingled with the solemn tones of nature, — a harah 
aeoompaniment to the unison of voices of the great 
waters. The surrounding scenery may be sadly defaced, 
if touched by any hand which is not restrained by a 
sense of the sublimities of the place. As we wandered 
about the neighbourhood, a group of Indians glided 
across our path, — a young Tusoarora, with a very un- 
abated look, and his squaw with her infant peering 
out of its cradle on its mother's back, By-the-by, an 
Indian mother's love should be esceeding deep, we 
surmise, for her dear little savage is borne so much 
more than the infanta of the sophisticated matrons in 
civUiaed communities. As we looked at them, a thought 
came into our mind that the traces of the world as 
it has been were not yet quite effaced, — that something 
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■ ooLBitiraB. 



was still left Tintouoiicd lij the reatlegs, feverish, hand 
of coyote ousness. We gazed upon the savages as the 
Ancient Mariner did upon the hright water-snakes :— 



"A epi-ing of love gnahod from d 

And I blnasod them nnanoie 

Sure my kind saint tooi pity oi 



We have no ambition to be sentimentally conser- 
vative; but we do lament that the spirit of change 
is restrained by no higher consideration than a distrust 
of investment, and that it has no fear of a 
the bounds set by nature or by moral b 
is only when it traugresses its lawful limits — as in the 
glaring instance we have adverted to — that we deplore 
the progre^ of improvement so called. The world 
would be all the better, we fancy, if the practical fit 
which is on it were somewhat abated. A factitious 
standard has been introduced by the self-sufficient wis- 
dom of the day, which tests all things by what is 
called a practical character, — which means, we believe, 
the quality of teaching men to mate money, or to 
. increase the crops, or to multiply the fabric of "stuffs," 
under which latter denomination may be included a 
large proportion of the products of the press. Books 
are valned according to the same standard. Now, we 
most thankfully greet any literary effort which recognises 
a higher aim and a nobler end. Surely there is a 
praotieal character of a better kind than that which 
is indicated by the ordinary acceptation of the termj 
surely something more is to be done than to administer 
to man's physical wants; he is to be supplied with 
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called 1 ght read ag by t! ose who look upon b oks 
ai merp all es again 1 1 me A wr ter elovat g hiin elf 
above the lower sj ho es of autho sh i a wo thy of a 
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The name of Hartley ( oleridge will probably be new 
to m ny of oui re.ders He is the son— the first bom — 
of the Ute S<imuel Tijl r Coleiidge the joet and ph lo 
aoihei we alwaja hesitate which to call him and 
re-let that the lan^ia^e supplies no word comprehensive 
of both t ties Ml Hartl j Coleiid^e has theref re 
a p tnmoniai reputati n How fa,r however that s[c 
cies of inheiitance may be d\ liable to a man s owi 
reputation is we think somewhat que&ti nable i r 
it IS qiite as apt to induce an invidious oompanson 
a*< a willingness to trace the 'ancestral power It has 
the eftect of inter«tinfc puhh<: cunosity hut heionl 
thit the hi- 1 a own fame must be earned by his own 
eff rts 

It IS ple'jBing tfl find any instance n wh ch the 
strength and qualities of the mind have descended 
fiom fatb 1 1 mother to the offspring The hkeneia 
has much greater mteiwt than those physical similitudes 
lu which theie is ofteu so caietuUy trmsmitted the shape 
nf a noso or a m uth or the fwist cf an eyebrow or 
thit m St impeitshahle of all tiaits which is rarely 
quenched by the hpae of less th n three or fo ir gene 
rations — a ht,ad f red hai A taso of intelleotuaJ 
inheritance s an agieeaUo esceptiou to the general 
tendancj to degen:> icy The necessity f er ssin the 
led eems to make su h 1 iut:> of u tl at it la n t 
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a pleasing theory. Tte instances of hereditary talent 
in literature are, however, we are obliged to aolcnow- 
ledge, of rare ocourrenee. After a few minutes' labour 
of reoolleotion, the only examples we are able to eaU to 
mind are Kings David and Solomon, and the two Drs. 
Sherlock. The latter of these eases is not of sufficient 
note, and the ciroumstanoe of inspiration obviously puts 
the former out of the question, for it might probably 
be regarded as an exception to a generaJ rule rather 
than an illustration of it. Poetio genius especially is 
so delicate a combination, that it is likely to be destroyed 
by any change in its constitution. Two of Dryden'a 
sons attempted to follow in their father's path; but the 
spirit of " glorious John" tad fled, and what they wrote 
the world has willingly lot die.* Spenser left two sons, 
— ono with a name at least that might well befit a poet, 
" Sylvanus Spenser," — ^the other with a name that would 
iave suited one whose walks were on the highways of 
prose, "Peregrine Spenser." What, by-the-hy, bad 
become of the poet's own beautiful name, "Edmund 
Spenser" ? Perhaps the child wag so named that pe- 
rished in the flames when Spenser's dwelling was fired 
by the Irish rebels and he driven from the country.^ 



» Perhaps in the (onslatntion of the sons thers woa too large a 
proportton of the mother's charaoier. A letter from Drjdon's wife— 
the Lady Blizaljeth, as aha WBS styled, from lier noblo lineage oE the 
Howarda— has been preservea, io which the following paasage 
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lie tound a woman upwards of eiglitj years of age, 
named Miry Hornby, who gimed a hvclihood bj showing 
the house in which the bird wis born. She claimed 
a descent from fehakspcaie, her maiden name being 
Halt, and bad evidently inherited a full share of his 
loTe of the diama Her hi^h ancestral feeling mani- 
fested itself by her saying, "I tvities plays, sir," and 
producing a tragedy entitled " The Battle of Waterloo." 
The old woman, who hid bettei been at her prayers, was, 
we presume, well read in the three paxts of Henry VI.; 
she had assuredly selected a femous theme for " Alarums 
— Enter English and French, fighting — Eseuut, fighting 
— ^lammi " So far as >iyntax h c ncerned, she seems 
to have been what the French entics in their ignorance 
ore s) fond of eiliing her ^reit pio^eiiitor — "a wild, 
megnlar genius Such fiUin^rs off may well serve to 
rebuki- man s pride It was one of the trials of the 
calamitous life of the •^amtel Jeiemy Taylor to witness 
the debased cireer jf hia own childien Wlio could have 
thoU(,ht thit the ofisirmgof one wh se sjirit dwelt so 
habitu lly in the icgions ot an a^piiiuf; detotion would 
liive declined fo such degi.neiato waysf One fell in a 
duel, stiining his dying hand with the blood of his 
antagonist the other with i slower but as deep a 
perfidy, became a iavouiite companion of Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham One more jt these melancholy in 
stancei of deneneii y Izaak Wilton the £^eat pis 
catoi left in only "Jon bi.jnng too his honoured mme 
He, an IzuaL. Walton tiuned away from the binLa 
of the seday Lea, became a travelled gentleman, 
studied tiie Tiue Arts m Italy returned to one of the 
English universities, and devoted himself to assisting 
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such an individual, she would have beea bound to supply 
a young Eoswell to match him. It was wisely ordained, 
no doubt, that the late Miss Hannah More lived and died 
an " Tinwedded maiden old." We must pause a moment 
to mate our acknowledgment to Mr. Wordsworth for that 
phrase; for, haying a profound affection for several of 
the class in question, we have long felt the need of some 
term as a substitute for that other one which has become 
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somewhat tinctured with roproaeh. The lovely piety 
which adorned the life of Hannah More might, in the 
second generation, have subsided into a residuum of 
mere stareli j or, if the aberration had been to the oppo- 
site estreme, and as wide as in the family of the good 
Jeremy Taylor, her descendant might have been an 
opera-anger or a figurante. 

We have been led into these tr^aa of lefiection by 
taking up the volume of Mr. Hartley Coleridge's poems. 
A literacy efi'ort by a son of Coleridge was calculated to 
attract attention. The influence exerted by the father's 



writings 



' than that of most authors; 



readera that were moved by him were strongly moved, 
and we could hardly believe that their influence would be 
inoperative on his own household. We had anticipa- 
tions, therefore, of Hartley Coleridge before wo knew 
of his literary pursuits. What he has so far accom- 
plished may be considered chiefly as experiment for him 
ind promise to the world But enough we think, has 
b done to show th t tl e Golendg name h s not yet 
1 aped the wh le ha-ve t of ta f ne Hartley Colend«e 
1 as appeared ds the th r f the v lume of poetry 
wh h we p po'ie exam n ng n th a art cle and of a 
vol of b gi phy — The L ves of Distin^ shed 
Northerns — a w rk of ve y con le -able ittn t o s 
w th a ve n f pleasant wnt ng on the surf e and of 
fine pb losopl y ben .ath The oomil m nt h'js also been 
pa d of throw ng upon h m susp c ons of the a th h p 
of thit estriord ary ind lei gl tfiil product on The 
Doctor and altho h tl e p oofh eem to have ac u 
tfiul t 1 more u^ n =1 they tl an p n any one else 
-ff rvyltutt p lift that 
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Hartley Coleridge has a hand in it, participating, 
proliahly, with the laureate, and thus reviving that 
fine old custom of joint authorship which was of no 
uneommou occurrence in the early days of English 
literature. 

Hartley Coleridge is, by a sort of necessity, a poet, 
and the lovers of his father's melodious imaginings 
had a right to indulge great hopes of him. His 
father's prayers and teachings marked him for the 
high converse of poesy; and tlie beautiful allusions to 
him, wlien yet an infant, have kept a place in the 
hearts of the admirers of the sire open for the son. 
We feel towards Hartley Coleridge as if we could 
say that we knew him when a child. What happier 
introduction could he have had than by the little 
incident narrated with such true parental as well as 
poetic feeling in Coleridge's exquisite poem, "The 
^Nightingale" ? — 

" Farewell, warblor ! till to-morrow eve. 
And jou, mj fnenda ! farewell, a short farewBll ! 



Mars all tLmga with liie imitati™ lisp,— 

How he would plane his bani beside hia ear, 

E!e little hand, the small furefiager up. 

And bid us liaten ! And I doam it wise 

To make him nature's plnjmale. Ho knows well 

The evening star; and once, when he awoke 

In moat diatresatU mood, (some inward piun 

Had made up that atrange thing, aa infant's dream,) 

I hurried with him to our orohard-plot. 

And ho bchcid tlie moon, and, hushed at onco, 
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Snependa bis sots, and laughs most silently, 

■While hia fair eyas, that swam with andropped tears. 

Bid glitter in Ibe yellow moonlieom ! Well !— 

It is a father's tola. But if that Haavan 

Bhonld give me life, bia childhood shall grow up 

Familiar witli these Eongs, thai with the night 

He may aasooiata joy I— Onee more, farewell. 

Sweet nightingale 1 Onee more, my friends, feranell !" 

And a^in, in the lines entitled " Frost at Midnight :"— 

" Dear babe, that sleepest cradlod by my side, 
WhoBe gentle iiraalhinga, heard io this deep oalm, 
Pill up the iijterspersea Taoaneies 
And momentary pauses of the thougttl 
My babe so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 
■With tender gladness thus to look at fheo 
And think that thou shalt learn far other lore 
And in far other soenes ! For I was roared 
In the great city, pent 'mid eloistera dim. 
And saw naught loyely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shall wandor like a breeie 
By lafees and eaudy shores, banoath the crags 
Of nooiant monnlain, and beneath lbs clouds 
Which iroagB, In their bulk, both lakes and shoroa 
And monnlain-oraga : so shalt thou see and hear 
Tbo lovely shades and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which Iby God 
Uttera, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great uniyarsal Teacher! he shaH mould 
Thy spirit, and by giyiag make it ask. 

"Therefore, all aaaaons shall be swaetto Ihee; 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast ait and sing 
Betwixt the tuft of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thateh 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-dropa fall 
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ard on!j in 



Quietly shining to tlie qniet moon," 

Suoh aspirations must Lave shed i jiif)>ipcioii^ in 
fluence upon tlie espanJm^ spirit of tim whuio child 
hood was thu'i w ifnhed over The mteiest of tliiB tonn, 
storj IS completed bj the sweet iciponae of the son 
to the ai^ed pirect upon whce eir — foon afttr sealed hy 
death— it may have mounded is an earnest of his early 
player It is impo-sihle not to be most favourahly 
prepoiaesaed by the dedicifion of these poems not 
merely for the admirable simplicity ot the expie&Bion, 
hut for the puie ind nght-hoarted feeling which per- 
\ 'idea it — 

" DBDIGATORT SONNET, 
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upon humai! nature for years to come. But tlie eourae 
of nature is coming on ; and, in Ma beautiful lines on 
the death of the Ettrick Shepherii, "the old man elo- 
quent" has told of tte warning te lias felt in the death 
of his contemporaiiea ; — 

" Like danda that roke the moantsin BQmmit 
Or waTea that own no curbing hand. 
Eon bet has hrother foUoned brother 
Frum eunsbiae to the sonleaa land I 
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of the diyine art, let us look whether Hart! 
giTes promise of being worthy to continue tl 
of Engliah poets; let «s see what is the character 
of his poetic aspirations, and how high they have 
earned hiia. We find a partial answer ia two of hia 
sonnets, which serve a double puiposo of showing hia 
conceptioE of his calling, and his power over language 
and metre to give it utterance ; — 

"WHO IS THE POET? 

" Who ia the poot? "Who the man whose lines 
Live iu the soxils of men like housrihold nurde? 
Whose thonghl, spontaneous aa the song of birds, 
With eldest lintli coeval, sljll combines 

BiBmpt ftom age? 'Tis he, una only he. 

Who knows that truth is free, and only free,— 

Tbut virtue, aeting in Hie striol oonBueB 

Of poEtdve law, instructs tie iutiuit spirit 

In its beet strengtli, and proves its mere demerit 

Eooled ia earth, jet tending lo the sky, — 

Witb patient hope surveys tlie narrow hound. 

Culls every flower ihat lores the lowly grouna. 

And, fraught with sweBlness, wings her way on high." 

"THE USB OF A POET. 



Of April clouds perplexed by gusts of wind, 

Now History pointed to the customed beat ; 
Now Fancy's clue, nuraTelling, led tbeir feet 
Through mazes manifold, and qu^ntl; twined 
So were they straying, — so had ever strayed. 
Had not the wiser poets of tbe past 
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The vivid eliart of linmaii life diaplayed 
And tanght the laws that regnlato the blasts 
■Wedding wide impulse to calm fonns of beauty, 
And maliing peaoo 'twiit liberty and duty." 

The subject is also touched in some lines quaintly 
entitled " PoiEiEa Apoietes," in which, after lament- 
ing his own feebleness, lie tells, with a very pleasing 
allusion to Lis nativity and infency, and a dark intima- 
tion of some unhappiness, of his poetic longings : — 



Age young— youtli old— to batflo tyrant rime,— 
Irom antique stiains tlie hoary dnat to abiike, 
And witli familiar graoe to crown now rhymt 

"LoBg bavB I loTed tbee, — long have loved in vain 
Yet largo tho debt my spirit owes to thea : 
Thou wreatbedst my first hours in » rosy obaia, 
Eockuig the cradle of my intanpy, 

" The lovely images of eorth and sky 

From thee I learned within loy soul to trenaare 
And tho Ettong magic of thy minetrelay 

Charms the world's tempoat to a sweat, sad moa 
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" Of pregnant ills and penitential hi 

That dog the rear of youth unn 

Oan dim the lustre of thy atninleai 



"We are glad to find Hartley Coleridge expressing 
his sense also of the characteristic weakness of a great 
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deal of contemporary Yeree. The danger to wLich. 
the cause of poetry appears chiefly to be esposed ia the 
process of eyaporation or sublimatioa by which modem 
versifiers bo frequently separate its more superficial pro- 
perties of sound and diction from its deeper and more 
abiding qualities of thought and feeling; for, dealing 
out their light wares, they give a pretest to the prose- 
witted ground-walkera to sneer even at real poetry 
and turn away from it as if it too were milk for babes. 
These evils seem to He beyond the roach of remedy, 
and, until the wit of criticism stall devise some artillery 
light enough for the warfare, the butterflies aad the 
humming-birds must flutter with impunity. The manu- 
facturers of th f nt t mmodities of modern versi- 
fication have b fit years so numerous, that 
they are settin p 11 th w -Id over their little taber- 
nacles of rhym wh 1 n 1 dity of structure mightily 
remind us of th f y p lac described by old Michael 

"Tlie walls of apiflers' legs a™ made, 
Well mortised and finely laid ; 
He was the inaBter of hia tiade. 

It onrionBliB that bnildod : 
The windows of Ihe eyes of oats. 
And for the tnof, instead of slats, 
Is covered with the skins of bata. 

With moonahino that am giltiod." 

The self-complacent tribe — no longer the "genua 
irritable" — are chided by Hartley Coleridge with great 
gentleness in a sonnet of exquisite beauty ; — 
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POEMS 07 HAKTLBY COLBUID0E. 2S3 

Of thoDgit-snggesUng Ijres ? The mnaio floats 
In the void sir; e'en at this treathing huur 
Iq evotj oell and every blooming bower 
The sweetness of old lays is tovBiing still : 
Bat the atrong Boul, tia aolf-oonBtraining will, 
TliB niggad root that bare the winaomo flower, 
Tb weak and withered. Were wa like tho faja 
That swaeily naaUo in the foiglove-balls, 
Or Inrk and murmar in the rosa-lipped aholls 
■Whioli Neptune to theeaitli for qnit-rant paye. 
Then might our prettj modern Philomels 
Sustain out epirila with their roundelays." 

One of the beat indications in tliis vohme of poema 
is tbe power of reflection whioh pervades most of its 
pages. The sonnets (of which there are a considerable 
number) are of the first order of that difEoult form of 
composition. It would not be easy to suggest three 
higher themes for the sonnet than are presented in thtfse 
we are about to quote; and it would be extreme fas- 
tidiousness to desire an exeeutiou more faithful to their 
lofty conceptions : — 

" HOMBE. 
" Far from all meaanred space, yat cloar and plain 
As Ban at noon, ' a mighty orb of song' 
niumea estremest heaven. Beyond the throng 
Of lesser stars, that riaa, and was, and wane, 
The transient rulera of tiia fiekle main. 
One atoadfast light gleams through the dailt and long 
And narrowing aisle of memory. How strong, 
How fortified with all the numerous train 
Of human truths, great poet of thy kind, 
Wert thou, whoaa Torse, capaoious as tho sea 
And various aa the voieea of the wind, 
SmeUed with tho gladness of tho battle's glee. 
And set could gloritj mfirmity, 
■When Priam wept, or ahnme-straei Helen pined." 
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" SHAKSPEARE. 

" The Eoul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than ocean or the abjsmal dark 
Of the nnfathomea centra. Like the lai, 
Which in its sacred hold uplifted high. 
O'er the drowned hilla, the hnman family. 
And stook reserved of everj liring kind, 
So, in the oompnss of the single mind, 
Tlie seeds and pregnant forms in essence lie 
That make ell worlds. Qreat poet I 'twas 6 
To know thyself, and In thyself to lis 
Whate'er love, hate, ambition, destiny. 
Or the flrm, fatal purpose of the heart, 
Can make of man. Yet iJiou wert slill the f 
Serene ot thouglit, unhurt by thy own flami 



"TO WORDSWORTH. 

"There have been poets that in verse djsplii.y 
Tho elomenla] forms of hnman passions : 
Poelfl have been, to whom the ficklo fashiona 
And all the wilful humours of tho day 
Have furnished matter for a polished lay: 
And many are the smooth elaburato tribe 
Who, emaloua of thee, the shape describe 
And fain would every shitUng hue portray 
Of restless nature. Sut then, mighty seer! 
'Tis thine to celebrate the thoughts that make 
The life of Bonis, the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear. 
Of nature's inner shrine thou art the priest. 
Where most she worka when we peroeive her leasL" 

The poet who succeeds in the sonnet enjoys at 
this one great priYJlege ; — that his name 
with some of the most illustrious names in the hi 
of Engliah poetry, and for the ohvious reason that 
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of love . — 

"IsloTeafBHojorofselirg? No 1 
It is immortal as iiomaeolate Tmth. 
'Tis not a blossom, shed as soon as youth 
Drops from the stem of lifa ; for it will grow 
In barren regions, where no waters 4ow, 
Nor ray of promiaa cheats the pensive gloom. 
A darkling fire, fliint hoteting o'er the tomb, 
That but ilsBlf and darkness nangbt dolh show, 
Is m J lore's being ; yetit eonnot die, 
Kor will it change, though till be changed beside ; 
Though fairest beantj be no longer fair. 
Though vows bo false, and failb itself deny. 

And hoije a apootre in a ruia bare." 

Hartley Ctler dge well know? that the sonnet maj 
be used for otber \ rp ses tban be ng cbarged with 
pen? vo rej^ eta and the tender feel ngs It was once 
ike es la ye i operty of 1 ve and n elan bolj wbo 
pped upon t by t rna M Iton ezel nl bl W* 
th t tl t u t c 1 1 t u 1 nown t 
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and it has since been sounded to animate tho higli 
and tumultuoua passiona, — to cheer a people ia momenta 
of virtuous exultation, aad to shame tliem in the days 
of degeneracy and oorrnption. A thought in one of 
MUtott's sonnets is finely amplified in the following :— 

" LIBERTY. 

"Say, what is Freedom? What the rieht of souls, 
Whioh all who koow are bound to kaBp or die. 
And who linows nol, ia dead? In Tain je pry 
In masty archives or ralentivB Eorolla, 
Charters and atntntas, oonstitutlons, rolls, 
And remnanla of the old world's history ;— 
These show what has been, not what ought to bo. 
Or teach at beat how wiser Time controls 
Man's fulilo purposes. Aa roin the search 
Of restless fBcMons, who, in lawless will, 
ffis the foundations of a, ereedlesa ohuroh,— 
A lawless rule,— an anarchy of ill. 
Bnt what is ri-Bodom? Rightly understood, 



That IS hetter doi,trine thm is hi u^ht to li„ht by 
every class of politicians We are not euthususts 
enough to fancy thit a nation can he redeemed irom 
politii-il wurthlebaness by song, but it would be no 
diffionlt matter to ahow that the powei ot a pjpulai 
pout may be \ mitcb against that ot i demagogue 
Hia influtnce may well he duectcd to control the foci 
mgs of a peyple — to guide and to elevate tiiem The 
times are m need of wiiters to sustain a lofty tone of 
public SLntiment, to depict, if it be only m fancy, 
a love of the (.ommon giod unjuilified bv pnvjte in 
terest, to jorpetuit--, at lit, the mennry ot the 
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hardiiood and simplicily of ancient patriotism. It may 
savour a little of satire, atthongli we do not mewi 
it as such, to say ttat this is a duty for the poets. 
TyrtseuiS was hEnd of one cyo, lame of a leg, some- 
thing of a dwarf, and quite deformed ; he could not 
have heen what is called " a •pretty poet," but he was, 
for all that, a good general. The vigour of a thouaaad 
Bwords was in his strains. Although we Imagine it is 
more difficult to draw out votes, the modern weapons, 
than it was to draw out swords, yet, may not somewhat 
of the terror of Tyrticus's lyre be revived? There 
13 a power in poetry for him who knows how to 
wield it, that can awaken the sensibilities of a people 
not quite sunk into the last stages of foi^ctfulness 
and torpidity. 

la order to enable the reader to form his opinion 
of the sonnets contained in this volume, we are induced 
to add two more to our quotations, — one on the vision 
of poets, conceived in a fine classical mood : — 

"The vala of Tempo had in voln bean fkir, — 
Green Ida nevor doomod tia nurae of Jofe,— 
Each fabled stream, teneath its covert grove. 
Had idly nmrmurad to Ite idle air,— 
Tha shaggy wolf had Sept hia horrid Imt 
In DolphS'3 cell and old Trophonius' eai-e,— 
And the wild -woiling of the Ionian wave 
Had never blended with the swset despair 
Of Sappho'a death-song,— if tho aighl inspired 
Saw only what the visual organs show; 
If heaven-born fantasy no more required 
Than what within the sphere of sense may grow: 
The beanty to perceive of earthly things, 
Tho mounting soul must heavenward plume her wings." 
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tQOUght& tliit eomo into a poet s mind — 

' What wa t awakened first the nntriod cir 
Of that sole man wh) waa all hainnn kind? 
Was It the gladsume W6l,,omo ol tho •mni 
Stirrmg tha loaves that r ever jel wen. 'ere ? 
Tii6 four mellifluoia =lream" -nhith flowel so near. 
Their lalling murmurs all in one oomtined ? 
The note of liird unnamad? The startled hind 
Batafiig the broke, — in wonder, not in fear 
Of her new lord ? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gtaoiona pressm^ of immaculate feet? 
Did Tlevless eerapbs instle all around, 
Making sweat maalo ont of air sa sweet ? 
Or his own Toioo awaio bim with its Bound!" 

It ia the meditative power of tliese poems tliat we 
have principally adverted to, not only becauao it is 
the property most favourably distinguialiing them ftom 
tie productions of many of the fraternity, but hecause 
it ia that upon which the expectation of future aucccss 
may be raised most securely. But this quality does 
not of itaelf constitute poetry, nor is it likely to form 
the most successful poetry, if it occur apart from the 
higher of the more properly poetical powers,— the imagi- 
nation. It is the combined action of thought and 
imagination — of the reflective and creative powers — 
that indicates poetic genius; and, from observing traces 
of that action on many of his pages, we aro led to 
believe that there is no poetic effort from which Hartley 
Coleridge need shrink, if the powers with which he is 
gifted are duly cultivated and actively exerted. We 
should be glad to see him adventuring an ode. 
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In every poetic mind — wtether of the writer or the 
reader of poetry — thore are certaia subsidiary powers 
not to be overlooked. The poems in this volume, 
wMch, after the series of sonnets, are grouped under 
the title of "Thoughts and Fiincies," contain, amid 
some of a high mood, several Tariotios of the lighter 
forms of pootry. In the songs there is something that 
reminds ns of the graoefulness of Moore's Melodies, — 
his easy flow of versification, and the admirable art 
with which he gives wings to a sentiment. The piece 
entitled "A Medley" is an agreeable specimen of fancy 
disporting in its own nature, — revelling in its lawlessness, 
— darting away not quite out of sight, but far and wildly 
enough to occasion an amusing perplexity to readers 
who are sober-minded to an extreme, — straitened by 
a sort of intellectual over-righteousness. Tho following 
lines are of a more convenient length for quotation, 
and, though more regular in their couception, may illus- 
trate the author's manner in what may be designated 
poems of fancy : — 

"WHAT I HAVE DEAED. 



SlJning ths jonng and gladaoioe air : 

I've hemd the toaiiy-BouiiJing seas. 

And aU tlieir various barmoniea,— 

TiiB tnmljIiDg teropesl'a diamal rodr, 

On the wiBto and wreeb-strowed shore, — 

The howl and the wail of the prisoned wares, 

Clamouting in the ancient eaves. 

Like a Edfled piun that asks for pity: 

When ali its Eojifnl noiaoa cease. 
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That throngh the brown wood hurries fu 
And etrips ila old limhs bore at last, 
Tiion whirls the leaves in eiroliDE error, 
Ab if inadnot with life aad terror; 
How bnrsling out enough to deafen 
The rery thunder in the heayeii, 
Now Biniring dolefully and dreary, 
■Weak B3 a child with sport aweaij. 
And after a long night of rain, 
■When the warm aun cornea out agmn, 
I've heard tho myriad-TOieSd rilla, — 
The many tongues of many hilla,— 
All gnahing forth in new-born glory. 
Striving eneh to toll its story ; 
Tet everj little brook ia known 

Each emlting in the glee 



The longest poem in tlie Yolume is the tale of 
"Leonard and Susan,"— a narrative in whioli there 
ia rather too much dallying with griof. It ia one 
of ttoae pieces of nnmiligatod tragedy in which the 
heart craycs relief. The picture of their joung loves, 
with which tho poem opens, abounds with very delicate 
touches of nature and feeling :— - 

"They wore a gentle pair, whose love began 
They know not when : they knew not of a time 
When they loved not. In the mere sentient life 
Of nnremoniliered infancy, whose speech, 
Like Becret love's, is only smiles and teaia. 
The baby Leonard olapped bia little handa, 
Leaped in his nurao'a arms, and crowed aloud, 
■When Susan was in sight, and uttered sounds 
Most strange, and strangely sweet, that nothing meant 
But merely joy, as in the greenwood tree 
The merry merle awakes his thrilling song 
Soon as the cool breath of the vernal dawn 
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stirs tJio light laaflcla on tho motionless bouglis. 
Mule as the shadow of a passing bird 
On glassy la&e, the gentle Sneaji laj, 
Hnshed in her meek deliglil. A dimpled smile 
Corlod round her tiny, rosy monlh, and seemed 
la alnti, ns light, into her soft fnll e;es,— 
A i^tiiot smile, that told of happiness 
Her infant soul investing, as the bud 
Enfolds the petals of the nascent rose. 

" Bom in ono ttoek, and in one font baptized 
On the same festal day, they grew together; 
And thoir first totlering steps ^ere hajid in haad. 
While the two fathers, in half-earnest sport. 
Betrothed them to eaoh other. Then 'tuna sweet 
Foe mothers' ears to hear them liap nod try 
At the same words, eooh imitating each ,' 
But Leonard was the babe of nimbler tongue. 
And ' Sister Susan' was tho first plain phrase 
His uttoranCD mastered : by that dear kind name 
He called the maid, supplying so a place 
Whioh nature had left void. An only child 
Of a proud mother and a high-bom sire. 
Full soon ho lonrnod to mount a palfrey small, 
Of that dwarf raco that prance unelaimed and free 
O'er the bleak pastures of the Shetland Isles. 
And who may toll his glory or his pride 
When Susan, by her mother's arms upheld. 
Sat, glad though fearful, oa the oonrsor's roar. 
While he, exulting in his dauntless skill. 
Reined its short tosty Qook and froward month. 
Taming its wHful moTemont to the paoe 
That palftey suits of wandering lady fair ? 
Bold were hie looks; his speech was bnld and shrill; 
His smooth round checks glowed with a ruddy brown 
And dark the curls that clustered o'er his head. 
Knotty and close. In every pliant limb 
A noble boy's ambidoua manliness 
Elastic sprung- Yet child more loving, fond, 
Me'er sought the refuge of a parent's side. 
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Hor loud of laugltflr, nnd alie moved as Boft 
As modest nymphs, in work of artist rare, 
. Seem moving ever. Id ier dolicnte eje 
And damosk oliaelt tiers dwelt a grace retired, 
A prophecy of ponsiva womanhood. 
And jet, in sooth, she was a happy otild; 
And, though tlia single treasura of her house. 
She neither missed a brother's lore, nor lacked 
The blest emotions of a sister'a soul. 
She thonght no sister loTed a brother more 
Than she her brother Leonard,— him who showed 
The atrawberrj lurking in the moaaj shade. 
The nest In leafy thicket dark embowered. 
The sqnirrel'a tury bound. No bliaa be knew. 
No toy had ha, — no pretty property, — 
No dog,— no bird,— HO fit of childish wrath,— 
That was not hers. The wild aad terribla tales 
Hia garrulous old nurae o'er night had told, 
He duly in the morning told to her. 
With comments manifold; and whoi) seyen years 
Made him a student of loarnod Lilly's page, 
With simple, earnest, kindly vanity, 
He filled her wondering ear with all hia lore 
Of tense and oonjugalion, noun and verb ; 
Searching the word-book for all pretty names- 
All dainty, doating, dear diminntivea — 
Whieli the old Romans used to woo withal." 
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an ESSAY SECONP. 

given some very finished delineations of true womanly 
nature. From a number of more passionatfl pieces 
the following may be selected as an exquisite portrait 
of female dignity and sorrow: — 

" STANZAS. 

A smile of hera was like an act of firaoa ; 
She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 

Like daily beantiaa of Ihe vulgar race : 
But, if she amilea, a light was on her face,— 
A clear, coo! kindliness, a lunar boam 
Of peaceful radiance, eilTering o'er the stream 

Of human thonght Witt unablfling glory; 
Not quite a waking tnilh, not qajla a dream : — 

A visitation, bright mi tiansitory. 

" But she ia changed,— hftth felt the tonok of Borrow ; 

Ho love hath she, no understanfting friend; 
Oh, grief ! when Heaven is forced of earth to borrow 

What the poor niggard earth has not to lend; 

But when the stalk is anapt Iho rose muat bend. 
The tallest flower that skyward rears its head. 
Grows from the common ground, and there mnst alied 

Its delicate petals. Cruel fate, too surely. 
That they should find so base a bridal bed 

Who lived in virgin pride so sweet and purely 1 

"She had a brother, and a tender father. 
And she was loved, but not as others are 
From whom we ask a return of love,— but rather 
As one might lovo a dream ; a phantom fair 
Of something enqnlaitely strange and rare. 
Which all were glad to look on, men ani maids, 
Tet no one claimed ;- as olt in dewy glsdea 

Gleams on the soul, yet nnrogarded fades : 
The joy is ours, hut all its own the saduess. 
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'"Tie vain to say her worst of grief ia only 
Tha eOTomon lot, which all tho w 



To ter 't 



is lonely, 



And yet she hath no strength to stand alono. 

Once she had playmates, fanoiea of her own, 
And she did lovo them. Thej aro paaaed away, 
Aa fairies vanish at the hreak of day; 

Aud, like a spectre of ao age departed. 
Or unsphered angel woefully aslray, 

Sho glides along,— the solitsiy-hearted." 

We liave rarely met with any thing more felicitous 
than that closing line; the being described with such 
Belf-restraining power— never too much revealed from 
the cloud of mystery that envelops it^passea away 
an object of admiration more than of love —too sacred 
for common human sympathy. The same pure feehng 
towards the sex pervades the volume, and finds expres- 
sion in some elegiac pieces of a very touching character. 
There h evidence in the volume of a gusceptibUity to 
other emotions than the passion of love, and we are 
glad of it, for wo have no great partiality for the poet 
amatory exclusively, whom we are tempted to fancy 
a sort of "Master Slender,"- "a softly-sprighted man, 
with a little yellow heard," who has hut one thought, 
" Sweet Anue Page I" and no other recollections than 
" stewed prunes" and the bear-garden. Love-poets find 
their profit in the easy access they gain to the soft 
hearts that abound all the world over. But the true 
poet must deal with other feelings h^idc the one maater- 
passion,— kindly affections, and calm and placid impulses 
As far aa a writer's character may be conjectured from 
his writings, narUey Coleridge must be a genfle and 
right-hearted being. Omitting those instances in which 
he speaks dramatically, there is an air of sincerity in his 
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"SEKSE, IF YOtt CAN FliSD IT. 
" Like one pale, flitUng, lonely gleiUfl 



" Those awset, sweet snatches of delight 
That Tieit our bodarkened clay 
Like paasage-hirda, witli tasty flight : — 
It eaonot ba they perish quito, 
Although they pass away. 

" Thoj ooma and go, and come aglun ; 

They're oras, whateiicr time they stay : 
Think not, my heart, they oome in vain 
If one hrief while Ihey soothe thy pain 



" But whither go they ? No one knows 
Their home ; hot jel they eeem to say 
That far hejond this golf of moes 



tunity for appropriate quotation, considering the ap- 
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proEicling season, if we passed by the stanzas on " N"ew 
Year's Day." We are pretty confident ttat the year 
will come to its close without produoing any thing 
conceived in hetter feeling, aad that many a H^ow 
Tear's sermon will be preached to duller ears. At all 
events, the stanzas will be less likely than the sermons 
to he applied by those to wiora they are addressed, 
away from themselves, to their neighbours. We have 
ventured to call attention, by means of itaJics, to 
somfl of the lines which show the exuberance of the 
poel'i fancy : — 

"REW YEAR'S DAT. 

" While the hald trees Btratch. forth tteir leng lani arms, 
And atarving birds pack nigt the reeky farms r 
■While hoiiBeiesa cattle paw tha yellow flald, 
Or, conghing, shiver in the pervious bield. 
And naught more gladsoraa iu the hedge is seen 
Thau the darli holly's grimly-glistening green : 



3i'ea ulocks agreo to sound the hour of glee 
knd every cottage has a light avalce, 
Jnusual stars long flicker o'er the lake ; 
the moon on high, if any moon be there, 
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ESSAY SBCONT, 



■WhiteHB tlio luatre of on autumn moon,— 
A sudden breeze thnt oools tie elieok of nooQ, 
Not marked till xnissea, so soft it fades, and ei 
Whalerer olae the fond mvontive fikQl 
Of Piuioy may snggeat,— cannot supply 
Fit semblance of the sleeping life of infancy, 

" CiJm art thon ae the bloaaod Sabbath eve. 
The blessed Sabbatb eve when thou wait born 
Tot sprightly aa a summer Sabbath morn, 
When, surely, 'twere a thing unmeet to grieve 
When ribbons gny the vQlBge-maiaa adorn. 
And Sabbath music OD the swelling gales 
FlontB to the ferlhoat nooks of winding valea 
And summons all the beanty of the dales, 
Fit muaio this a stranger to reooive; 

welcome thee. 



" So be thy life,— a gentle Sabbath, pure 
From worthleaa stiiTings of the work-day earth '. 
May lime make good the omen of thy birth, 
Hor worldly care thy growing thoughts immure, 
Nor hard-eyed thrift usurp tto throne of mirth 
On thy smooth brow. And, though faat-ooming year 
mnat bring their fated dower of maiden fears. 
Of timid blnahes, sighs, and ferljle tears, — 
Soft sorrow's sweetest offspring, and her euro,- 
May every day of thins be good and holy. 

And thy worst woa a pensive Sabbalh raelanoholy '." 
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